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This Giant Timken Steel Mill Bearing 
Will Carry More Load Than 100 Freight 
Cars—8 Million Pounds At 30 R.P.M. 


It is one of 28 similar bearings recently supplied 
to a prominent steel company for use in a 92 inch 
plate mill, 


These bearings are 4 feet 114 inches outside di- 
ameter, 2 feet 5 inches in width, have a bore of 
2 feet 514 inches and weigh 3!% tons apiece! 


They mark another stage in the for- 
ward sweep of Timken Heavy Duty 





Mill Type Bearings throughout the steel industry. 


Bearings that can show actual power savings as 
high as 50%, and that have a demonstrated ton- 
nage life many times longer than any plain bear- 
ings, are the bearings you need in your rolling 
mills. They can be adapted to most existing 
equipment. Consult Timken engi- 
neers. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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OUNGSTOWN Copperoid steel sheets 
offer these two distinct advantages to manu- 
facturers of any products fabricated from sheet 

steel. These sheets make a better product because 
they are more durable, highly resistant to cor- 
rosion, and take a better finish. They are ductile, 


easy to form, and easy to weld. 


Any article made from sheet steel can be made 
better from Youngstown Copperoid. For com- 
plete details, ‘phone, write or wire the nearest 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company office. 
Youngstown products are distributed by leading 


jobbers everywhere. 
THE YCUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE CO. 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-steel, under 
the well-known and established trade name “Copperoid” 
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What Did Your Inventory Show ? 


How much capital tied up in sur- Ryerson. Ten large steel-service plants 


plus stocks? How many sizes that you will carry your material for you, re- 
may never use? How much stock leasing capital tied up in slow moving 
ordered for a former need that no stocks, and cutting down expensive 
longer exists? storage space, depreciation, waste ends, 
Of course, it is almost impossible on ss 
some items to carry through the year The Ryerson organization with 
with a perfect inventory—no overstocks more than 150,000 tons of steel, hun- 
—no understocks. However, on most of dreds of trucks, and special handling 
your steel requirements this should be and shipping facilities, can get the 


steel to you almost as quickly as a 


comparatively easy—clean up your old 
requisition on your own storeroom. 


stocks, and send your requisitions to 


Bars Sheets, Full Finished Strip Steel Forging Bars Allegheny Metal 
Structurals Refined Iron Boiler Tubes Babbitt Metal Concrete Reinforcing 
Rails Turned Ground and and Fittings Billets Firmtread Plates 
Plates Polished Shafting Rivets and Bolts Tool Steel Small Tools 

Sheets, Blk. & Galy. Screw Stock Welding Rod Alloy Steel Machinery, ete. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List 
—‘Key”’ to Immediate Steel 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Dallas, Newark 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


YERSON 
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This Week 
in Steel 


HEN congress voted to return the rail- 
roads to private operation it also laid 
down the principle that their consoli- 
dation into a few strong systems would 
be desirable. A decade of negotiations has 
elapsed and finally, under the aegis of Presi- 
dent Hoover, the carriers serving that dense 
traffic area bounded by New York, Norfolk, St. 
Louis and Chicago have agreed to pool their 
properties in four great groups. For the 
railroads this merger—assuming the interstate 
commerce commission assents—is quite the out- 
standing development since the war. It should 
lend strength to the weaker roads, enable all 
lines the better to meet the new competition, 
and materially enhance the investment position 
of their securities. For the President, the mer- 
ger represents the consummation of an end con- 
sistently sought. And for steel, it concentrates 
buying power to the highest degree in history. 
Although the affected carriers operate only 
20 per cent of the country’s mileage they utilize 
40 per cent of all locomotives, 48 per cent of 
freight and 38 per cent of passenger equipment. 
Considering all factors, they constitute 37 per 
cent of the nation’s railroad plant. Four men 
—one in Philadelphia, a second in New York, a 
third in Baltimore and the fourth probably in 
Cleveland—will be the supreme court in the 
purchase of almost 40 per cent of all the loco- 
motives, freight and passenger cars, track ma- 
terial, incidental iron and steel requirements— 
these last alone approximating $160,000,000 a 
year—of the railroads of the United States 
(Page 15). 





By Its Enemies Shall It Be Known 


For radical members of the senate the mer- 
ger has aroused the customary antagonism to 
anything the President proposes. Brookhart, 
Couzens et al promptly appraise the merger as 
a benefit to finance and inimical to the consu- 
mer. The interstate commerce commission is 
the final arbiter, yet the influence of the oppo- 
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PROCESSING 


° DISTRIBUTION - USE 


sition in the senate chamber and the potentiali- 
ties of legislation are powerful. It has been 
charged in the senate that maintenance of a $43 
price for rails for almost ten years has proved 
hurtful to the railroads and beneficial to steel- 
makers, yet the fact is the carriers have derived 
the benefits of a stable market without inecur- 
ring any financial hazard. In this decade of $43 
rails the mills, for example, have rebuilt their 
equipment for the 39-foot lengths, without im- 
posing any extras. A strong defense for steel is 
easy (Pages 16 and 30). 


Anyway, It Requires Men to Take a Census 


When congress last month passed the Presi- 
dent’s unemployment bills it disposed of major 
proposals, save the insistence Senator Wagner 
places upon his measures looking to unemploy- 
ment insurance. With 11 supply bills to be 
passed before March 4, little further action is 
probable. The department of labor, how- 
ever, starts Jan. 15 on its second census of un- 
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Wide-World Photos 
Roadway of the new Hudson river suspension 
bridge at New York, looking west toward the New 
Jersey side. 











employment in 20 ‘“‘key”’ cities (Page 18). 

The national industrial conference board warns 
against being too altruistic in relief efforts 
(Page 18). A large Canadian steel interest 
is reducing its workday to 10 and 8 hours, rais- 
ing hourly rates to compensate (Page 18). 
Union sheet, tin plate and bar mill workers 
whose rates are based upon market prices are 
taking further reductions (Page 18). 


December Lays a Wreath on 1930 


Statistics on production of pig iron and steel 
ingots in December provide one more reason 
for not lamenting the passing of 1930. 
Last month the daily rate of output at the blast 
furnaces declined 13.6 per cent, to 53,730 gross 
tons, or the lowest monthly rate since January, 
1922. For the entire month, December’s out- 
put of 1,665,630 tons was 10.7 per cent below 
November. Relating production to capacity, 
December was only a 38 per cent month. As 
the year ended, only 96 of the country’s 310 
blast furnaces were active. And the 1930 total 
of 31,441,403 tons of pig iron was 10,800,000 
tons short of 1929 and 6,000,000 tons below 
1928 (Page 23). British pig iron produc- 
ers to stimulate waning production are offering 
rebates to buyers who agree to use British pig 
iron exclusively (Page 80). A motion for 
a new trial of the Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube 
merger case is overruled. The case now can be 
appealed on allegation of error (Page 19). 


Seasonal Gains, if No Other, Loom 
On New Year day steelmakers everywhere 
turned over a new leaf. As yet the entries on it 
are few, but market prospects are unmistak- 
ably brighter even if they do not exceed the 
proportions of the usual first quarter improve- 
ment (Page 57). Detroit is convinced Jan- 
uary output of passenger cars will exceed De- 
cember, but still anxiously awaits the verdict 
of the shows (Page 28). Chevrolet and Hud- 
son-Essex are going strong, Ford has prolonged 
his shutdown to Jan. 12 in most departments, 
but indicates resumption then with vigor. Talk 
of a low-priced Ford eight will not down. 
As Europe opens the new year its entente is 
reduced to the level of establishing: quotas, tak- 
ing October, 1929, as the base and slicing off 
30 per cent for the first quarter rate (Page 19). 
Germany with customary thoroughness 
has dissected her steel industry and concluded 
that only the shutdown of high-cost works will 
ease the situation for the remainder (Page 81). 


Someone Is Always Talking Manganese 
Domestic producers of manganese ore and 


steelworks consumers of foreign ore have ob- 
served the holiday amenities and foregone fur- 


14 


ther passes over the Russian situation, but the 
government has put the fat in the fire again 
with a statement that in 1929 the consumption 
of foreign manganese in the United States was 
22 times the use of home ore (Page 29). Only 
in ferruginous manganese has the domestic 
industry the edge. Despite much talk of 
Russian dumping, which a measure introduced 
in the house by a congressman from South Da- 
kota would prohibit, imports of iron and steel 
for 11 months of 1930 totaled only 492,499 tons, 
against 691,518 tons in 1929, while exports at 
1,883,037 tons were off practically a million 
tons (Page 21). As if to give the steel in- 
dustry a mark to shoot at, the census bureau 
announces (Page 17) that the value of 1929's 
es 


record output of steel products was $3,500,000,- 


oO” 


000, or 21 per cent greater than in 1927. 


Radios Now Heavy Consumers of Steel 


Radio constructors formerly shunned iron and 
steel because of mysterious tricks they believed 
the metals played with the circuits. Any man- 
ufacturer who would have dared to use steel for 
important parts three years ago would have in- 
vited financial ruin. Now the finest use 
steel for chassis, shields and even variable con- 
densers! The radio industry consumes 110,000 
tons of steel annually, considerably more than 
all the other materials combined. About 56.4 
pounds is consumed per set, allowing for scrap 
loss (Page 44). Rolled down from a 46- 
ton carbon steel ingot a boiler plate 2°4 inches 
thick, 360%4 inches long and 195 inches wide 
was shipped recently by a Pennsylvania 
company for fabrication into a cross-drum sec- 
tional-header boiler. The plate weighs 48,200 
pounds; the boiler is to have 2000-horsepower 
capacity and 650 pounds working pressure 
(Page 45). 


sets 


steel 


Confident of Larger Ore Demand 


Iron ore production seldom drops two years 
in succession; when there is a cut one year there 
is generally a recovery in the year following. 
The rule has failed only once in more than 20 
years. Lake Superior mine operators following 
a reduction of 28 per cent in 1930 are prepar- 
ing for moderate improvement in 1931 (Page 
46). Business starts the new year with 
few illusions (Page 33)... . A year ago the 
general attitude of mind was one of blissful ig- 
norance; today business men are less reluctant 
to face hard facts. Chromium steels and 
chrome-nickel steels enter into the production of 
a large tonnage of castings where resistance to 
heat and corrosion are sought. The alloying 
elements cause certain changes in the _ steel, 
changes which demand careful attention to 
melting and casting technique. Avoidance of 
chromium losses by oxidation is a detail which 
operators must watch (Page 39). 
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astern Rail 
oncentrate 


ONSOLIDATION of all eastern 
railroads except the New Eng- 
land group into four great sys- 
tems, as proposed by the rail- 
roads and approved by the President, 
will bring as one consequence a 
marked concentration of buying power. 

The four proposed systems embrace 
only 20 per cent of the railroad mile- 
age of the United States, yet, owing 
to the density of traffic in the East, 
they possess 40 per cent of all loco- 
motives, 48 per cent of freight and 
miscellaneous cars, and 38 per cent 
of all passenger equipment. 

In general, it may be said that 
these eastern carriers represent about 
37 per cent of the railroad plant of 
the country. Thus, four men—one for 
each system—will have the last word 
in the purchasing of almost 40 per 
cent of the total, annual requirements 
of the railroads for track material, 
rolling stock and iron and steel. 

The four-line merger is_ built 
around the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Van 
Sweringen railroads, the latter com- 
prising principally the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate and Erie. Details 
of mileage, equipment ownership and 
ratios to the entire railroad structure 
are given in the accompanying table. 

The merger carries out the original 
intent of the transportation act of 
1920, which was to group all railroads 
into a limited number of systems to 
effect a more equitable division of 
traffic, permit the absorption of weak 
roads by stronger ones, and generally 
strengthen the railroad structure by 
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ergers Highly 
uying Power 


affording economies in management. 
Major, interested carriers and the 
President support the proposal, to go 
to the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in individual petitions. Consent 
of the commission is necessary to 
make the plan effective. Originally 
the commission favored an eastern 
grouping of five trunk lines. At least 
one proposal for merging western 
roads has been disapproved. 
Whether the animosity aroused in 
congress will prove disturbing is con- 
jecture. It is not necessary that the 
senate act on the merger proposal, 
yet its sentiment and the potentiali- 
ties of future legislation can scarcely 
be ignored. Thus far the opposition 
seems localized in the senate and to 
what are usually regarded as_ inde- 
pendent Republican members. The 
latter propose that the effective date 


of the mergers be March 4, 1932. 

All official Washington is studying 
the proposal. So far as service to in- 
dustry is concerned, it is expected the 
chief effect will be the newer—and 


presumably shorter—routings which 
the enlargement of the trunk lines 


will make possible. Since most iron 
and steel freight rates in the East 
are on a mileage basis, the trend 
should be for slight reductions. 


Centralization of purchasing ap- 
pears certain, and to what extent the 
concentration of power affects prices 
is dependent, of course, upon the pol- 
icies of the carriers and the attitude 
of producers. The tendency to stand- 
ardize should receive impetus, and 
the engineering and equipment stand- 
ards of the dominant roads should be 
applied to the smaller roads absorbed. 
Already the Van Sweringen lines are 
adapting engineering standards to all 
subsidiaries. Heavier rails for smaller 
roads are likely. Some designs for 
tie plates and other accessories are 
expected to be discarded. A concen- 
tration of shops and repair work 
should be an economy within reach. 

An analysis of the requirements of 
the various roads included in the con- 
solidation ‘is difficult owing to the 
many short lines and the paucity of 
late statistics, but the following tab- 
ulation is from authoritative sources 
and includes in each of the four sys- 
tems the major railroads allotted to 
them: 

Pennsylvania—In 1926-30 inclusive 
purchased 27,297 freight cars, aver- 
aging 5459 per year, and 582 locomo- 
tives, averaging 116 per year. Nor- 
mally, this road builds a large pro- 
portion of its locomotives and cars. 
Normal annual rail purchases about 
280,000 tons. 

New York Central - In 1926-30 
awarded 21,513 freight cars, average 
of 4303 per year, and 527 locomotives, 
averaging 105 per year. Normal rail 
order about 213,000 tons. 

Van Sweringen system—In 1926-30 
purchased 31,306 freight cars, an av- 
erage of 6261 per year, and 375 loco- 
motives, or 75 per year. Normal rail 
requirement 175,000 tons. 

Baltimore & Ohio—In 1926-30 or- 
dered 25,327 freight cars, an average 
of 5065 per year, and 54 locomotives, 
or 11 per year. Normal rail commit- 
ment 141,000 tons. 

According to the committee on pub- 
lic relations of the eastern railroads, 








Equipment Ratio of Eastern Roads High 


Equipment Owned 











Freight 
and Miss. Passenger 
Mileage Locomotives cars ears 
PG@NDSVIVAMIA  <.cccecc00ce0es 16,050 7,576 362,599 7,054 
Van Sweringen System.. 14,160 5,091 247,766 3,722 
New York Central ........ 13,294 6,287 291,349 »,677 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 10,323 4,611 207,623 3,855 
0) ener 53,827 23,499 1,109,337 20,308 
All U.S. ratiroads .......:. 261,000 57,537 2,274,464 52,259 
Per cent eastern group 20 40 48 38 
RR 
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all of the railroads in 1929 purchased 
iron and_ steel valued at 
$437,840,000. This apparently is ex- 
clusive of locomotives and cars pur- 


products 


chased as such. On the basis of the 
four-line merger representing 37 per 
cent of the railroad plant of the coun- 
try, the four groups will control the 
outlay of $160,569,000 per year, based 
upon 1929. This itemizes as follows: 
Steel rail (mew and second 
hand, except scrap) 
Wheels, axles and tires 
Frogs, switches, crossings, 
track fastenings and bolts, 
spikes, tie plates, rail an- 


$34,825,000 
15,269,000 


chors, etc. 26,.259.000 
Iron bridges, turn tables, 
structural steel, bar iron 
and steel, forgings, fabri- 
cated and unfabricated 
shapes and pressed steel 
parts 19,812,000 
Flues and tubes for locomo- 
tive and stationary boilers 
Telegraph and_ telephone, 


2,661,000 


interlocking and _= signal 

material 11,424,000 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, 

springs, etc. 7,500,000 


Locomotive and car ecast-, 


ings, beams, couplers, 


timate of annual steel requirements of 


these groups, which would be low be- 


cause of the sharp decline in produc- 

tion in 1930, is as follows: 

Product 

Angle bars, steel ties and other 
track accessories 

Plates 


261,977 


Structural shapes 186,627 
ars and shapes under 3-inch 

except concrete bars 130,519 
Concrete bars 9,052 
Hoops, bands and cotton ties 5,972 
All black plate and sheets ex- 

cept black plate for tinning, 

and excepting galvanized 

sheets . 39,404 
Galvanized sheets 16,740 
Strip steel 3,451 
Wire products 5,446 
Tubing and pipe 12,901 


All other finished steel products 67,743 

As submitted to the interstate com- 
merce commission and net listing all 
of the short lines, the components of 
the four proposed systems are: 

Pennsylvania—Wabash, Norfolk & 
Western, Detroit. Toledo & Ironton, 
one half the Virginian. 

New York Central—All New York 
Central lines and the Lackawanna. 
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According to Senator Couzens, of Michigan, had steel rails been reduced recently 
as much as other steel products instead of being pegged at $43, mill, the railroads 


would be benefitting about $18,000,000 a year. 
He forgets, however, the times when compara- 


railroads and the steel industry. 


ble steel products were priced higher than rails. 


He charges collusion between the 


The above comparison between 


standard open-hearth rails at the mill and tank plates at Pittsburgh, both in 


gross tons, indicates it 


is about an even break 








Machinery, boilers, repair 
parts and all other iron 


and steel products 18,238,000 


Total iron and steel prod- 
ucts vcunpaiiees $160,569,000 
STEEL’S annual analysis of steel con- 
sumption discloses that in 1930 the 
railroads accounted for 16.95 per cent 
of ‘all finished rolled steel products. 
Applying this percentage to the esti- 
mated 1930 total of finished rolled 
steel, the railroads last year consumed 
4,862,369 tons of steel products. 
On the basis of the eastern roads 
being 37 per cent of the total, an es- 
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peake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, Erie, Pere 
Marquette, Hocking Valley, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, Lehigh Valley, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois, and half the Virginian. 

Baltimore & Ohio—Reading, Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, Chicago & Alton, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Le- 
high & Hudson River, and Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

At this time the senior purchasing 
official of the New York Central is 
W. C. Bower, vice president in 
charge of purchases and stores, New 


Gross tons 


970 709 
210,692 


York; of the Pennsylvania, M. C. 


Kennedy, vice president in charge of 


purchases, stores and insurance, 
Philadelphia; and of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, W. S. Galloway, purchasing 
agent, Baltimore. 

Because the Van Sweringen sys- 
tem comprises such major lines as 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie and 
Nickel Plate, the comparable official 
for this group cannot now be named. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie rail- 
road, owned by the United 
Steel Corp. and connecting its Pitts- 
burgh district mills with Lake Erie, 
is awarded to the Van Sweringen 
Concerning the Elgin, Joliet 
rail- 


States 


system. 
& Eastern, the Corporation’s 
road in the Chicago district, no an- 
nouncement has been made. 


The Business Week 
in Washington 


ONGRESS convened Monday, Jan. 
C 5, following its holiday recess. 
The 71st session is now in its final 
spurt, as it expires by law at mid- 
night, March 4. 
commerce commission 
begin consideration of 


Interstate 
will shortly 
proposal of all eastern railroads, ex- 
cept those in New England, to merge 
into four systems. President Hoover 
favors the plan. Much opposition to 
it has been expressed in the senate. 


Hunt of the 
became 


Commissioner C. W. 
federal trade commission 
chairman Jan. 1, succeeding G. §. 
Ferguson Jr. Mr. Hunt was named 
under the commission’s rotation 
policy which provides that commis- 
sioners shall serve as chairman for 
one year in the order of their senior- 
ity. 


Comptroller of the Currency 
John W. Poole in his annual report to 
congress recommends that national 
banks be allowed to establish branch 
banks within their regional trade 
areas under certain conditions. 

im ta FF 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President’s employment commit- 
tee, has announced that the way has 
now been cleared for starting the ex- 
penditure of more than $800,000,000 
for public construction work. 

is. 4) Tes 

Officials of the weather bureau, 
department of agriculture, have 
come out strongly in favor of the 13- 
month calendar. In some parts of 
their work, it is stated, experts of the 
bureau have had to work on the 
thirteen month basis for a long time. 


Se | | i 
| J igi 


A bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Williams, of South Dakota, 
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would place an embargo on imports 
of manganese and other products 
from Russia. 


Financial News of 


Steel Industry 


ITTSBURGH Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
P'.. omitted common dividend due 
at this time. Three months ago com- 
pany paid dividend of 50 cents a 
share, prior to which the stock was 
on a $4 annual basis. Regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on preferred 
was declared, payable March 1 to rec- 
ord Feb. 7. 


Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
has omitted quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common due at this 
time. 

Final terms of exchange of stock b; 
which National Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will Michigan Steel 
Corp., Detroit, place the record date 
for exchange at Jan. 15, an extension 


»”» 


from Dec. 22 


acquire 


Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, has de 
97 4 
‘ 


eclared quarterly dividend of 37% 
cents a share and an extra of 12% 
cents, payable Jan. 26 to record Jan. 
10. Dividends 


since July, 1927. 


have not been paid 


— 


Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, 
Que., for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1930, had operating profits of $2,- 
383,813, compared with $2,639,831 for 
the preceding year. After deduction 
for depreciation there remained net 
profit of $1,983,813. Dividends re- 


quired $1,812,166, leaving surplus 
of $171,647, which added to the 
amount brought forward, left total 


balance of $4,366,504. 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Me., will submit plan for 
split-up of stock, four for one, to 
stockholders in February. Par value 
will be reduced from $100 to $25 a 
share, and at the same time $500,000 
of new common will be issued. Di- 
rectors have declared extra dividend 
of $1 a share in addition to regular 
quarterly of $2, both of which were 
paid Jan. 2 to record Dee. 24. 

i ts 

Advance Rumeley Co., LaPorte, 
Ind., recapitalization plan has been 
approved by a majority of the stock 
at the special meeting of stockhold- 
ers Dec. 24. Plan involves merger 
with Indiana Farm Machinery Corp., 
organized as a vehicle of recapitali- 
zation. After the merger name will 
be changed to the Advance Rumeley 
Corp. Plan would eliminate arrear- 
age of dividend accumulations and 
$13,000,000 carried as good will. 
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Census Shows 


Touches High 


TOTAL of $3,350,574,340 
has been reached by the bu- 
reau of the census as the val- 
ue of iron and steel products 
made in 1929 by manufacturers in the 
United classified as 
works and rolling mills. This figure 
represents the total value at the 
plant. It compares with $2,776,389,- 
in the census of manufactures in 


States steel 


200 
1927, the last preceding census year, 
an increase of 20.7 per cent. 

Total tonnage produced by manu- 
facturers in this classification was 
56,158,413 compared 
with 44,756,716 tons in 1927, an in- 
crease of 25.5 per cent. In addition, 


tons, 


2TOSss 


63,046 tons of steel castings were re 


ported by foundries classified in the 


Steel Total 
Peak in 1929 


figures for 1927 are presented in the 


accompanying table. In this tabul 
tion manufacturers’ profits can n 
from the items 

materials and tot 
value of products as no data are e 


be calculated 


wages, cost of 


a- 
ot 
of 
al 
1- 


lected on such items as interest on 


investments, rent, depreciation, taxe 
insurance and 
cost of materials for the two yea 
are not on a comparable basis. 

Of the 56,158,413 
steel 1929, 54,132,7 


produced ar 


produced in 


tons of ingots were 
consumed in the same 
665,170 tons were for sale or inte 


plant transfer. Of the direct ste 


1S, 


advertising and the 


rs 


tons of raw 


10) 
1d 


works and 


*T 
e] 


castings 1,207,278 tons were for sale 


nd interplant transfer and only 15 


0,7 








Steel Products 


Number of establishments 


in 1929 and 1927 


Per ce 
increa 


$85 1&6 *().2 





Wage earners (average for year) 393,006 361,312 8.8 
Wages $685,115,136 $601,275,499 13.9 
Cost of materials, fue ind purchased elec- 
tric current $1,896,635,523 $1,689,655,295 
Products, total value $3,356,894,2 $2,779,840,238 20.8 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products $3,350,574,.340 $2,776,389,255 20.7 
Other products, value, and receipts Tol 
custom work and repairing $6,319,919 $3,450,983 83.1 


Value added by manufacture 
* Decrease. 


$1,460,258,736 $1,090,184,943 


t 
iit 


se 








foundry and machine shop industry. 
castings were also produced 
and consumed in works by establish- 
ments classified in other industries, 
but no data are collected in the bien- 
nial census in regard to this tonnage. 
Output for sale and _ interplant 
transfer of finished rolled and forged 
products of steel works and rolling 
mills in 1929 amounted to 30,487,- 
938 tons, valued at $1,600,651,326, 
compared with 1927 totals of 2 
738,478 tons valued at $1,251,788 
161. In addition, 9,501,441 tons of 
finished rolled and forged products 
were produced and consumed in 
further manufacture in the 
works. The value of further manu- 
factured products made in depart- 
ments of works and rolling 
mills from finished rolling mill and 
foundry products was $1,075,382 
238. These included tin and terne 
plate, wire and wire products and 
her material. In 1927 these items 
were valued at $983,166,555. 
Statistics of this branch of in- 
1929,' with comparative 


Steel 


same 


steel 


9 
0,~ 


dustry for 


225 tons were produced and consum 
in the same works. 

Steel and iron serap for sale a 
interplant transfer in 1929 was 
817,176 tons and in 1927 it was 
448,224 tons. Cinder and seale f 
sale and interplant transfer in 19 
was 1,190,861 tons and in 1927 
was 656,551 tons. 


ed 


nd 
>. 


» - 
for 
29 


it 


Steel Corporation Common 


Stock More Widely Held 


New York—There were 141,9 


01 


holders of United States Steel Corp. 
common stock at the date of books’ 


closing for the December divider 
compared with 135,504 holders 
September, or an increase of 64 
stockholders 
months. In December, 
were 117,956 holders. 

The November preferred divide 
went to 59,171 stockholders, agair 


1929, the 


1d, 
in 


‘ 
03 


during the three 


re 


nd 


1st 


59,949 in August and 62,238 in No- 


vember, 1929. 











OFFICIALS INSPECT WORCESTER WIRE PLANT 
Officials of the United States Steel Corp. and the American Steel & Wire Co. recently visited South Works, Worcester, 


Mass. 


In the party shown above, as it started the tour of inspection, from the left, were: 
district manager, Steel € Wire company; John F. Tinsley, vice president and general manager, 


Clifford F. Hood, assistant 
Crompton & Knowles 


Loom Works, a former superintendent of South Works; D. A. Merriman, vice president and general manager, Steel & 
Wire company; A. N. Diehl, vice president, Steel corporation; J. A. Coakley, vice president and general traffic man- 
ager, Steel &€ Wire company; C. F. Blackmer, vice president and general superintendent, Steel & Wire company; Eugene 
P, Thomas, vice president, Steel corporation; John Hulst, vice president, Steel corporation; Myron C. Taylor, chairman 
of finance committee, Steel corporation; James A. Farrell, president, Steel corporation; John S. Keefe, president, Steel 
Wire company; J. Lester Perry, district manager, and Malcolm W. Reed, assistant district manager, Steel & Wire company 


Unemployment Insurance 


Favored by Social Workers 


Unemployment insurance, systems 
of employment exchanges and uni- 
form standards of dismissal proce- 
dure were indorsed by the executive 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, meeting in 
Cleveland in conjunction with the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the week of 
Dec. 29. Several sections and affilia- 
tions of the science association dis 
cussed labor problems. 

While these meetings 
progress the American 
for Labor Legislation held an un- 
employment conference. Senator 
R. F. Wagner, New York, who is 
sponsoring a bill for national unem- 
ployment insurance, was the _ prin- 


were in 
Association 


cipal speaker. 


Conference Board Warns 
Against Misguided Relief 


A tremendous’ concentration of 
public and private effort on the task 
of unemployment relief is revealed 
by a survey made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference board, New 
York. Industry also is reported cop- 
ing with the situation by putting in 
effect many special measures. 

A large steel company, for ex- 
ample, has 97 per cent of its normal 
force on the payroll, despite the fact 
its operations are only at 48 per cent 
of capacity. In this case working 
hours have been reduced and about 
10 per cent of the force is engaged in 
construction work. The board issues 


18 


a note of warning to the public, say- 
ing, ‘‘altruistic enthusiasm once 
aroused has a way of gaining mo- 
mentum until discrimination is sac- 
rificed to the general urge to help; 
considerable harm may be done in 
spite of the most highly commend- 
able intentions.’’ 


Sheet, Tin Plate and 
Bar Mill Wages Lower 


Based on selling prices, wages in 
bar iron, sheet and tin plate mills 
having contracts with the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers will be lower in Janu- 
ary and February than in November 
and December. Average sales price 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets in the last two months of 1930 
was 2.70¢c per pound. Hence wages in 
sheet and tin plate mills will be down 
1.5 per cent to 16.5 per cent above 
base. Following is a comparison of 
price averages: : 


NOV.-DeC. —.a.en000: 2.70¢c 1.5 per cent 
BeODEHOCE.. ....05665. 2.75¢ unchanged 
PUI =AMR,. cisesece 2.75¢c —4.5 per cent 


unchanged 


May-June ........ 2.90c 
— 4.5 per cent 


March-April .... 2.90c 


Jan.-Feb., 1930 3.05c unchanged 
Nov.-Dec. ........ 3.05¢c unchanged 
BORE ATCt. cccesscsse 3.05¢c unchanged 
July-Aug. ........ 3.05¢ unchanged 
May-June ....... - 3.65¢c +1.5 per cent 
March-April .... 3.00c unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1929 3.00c unchanged 
NOV.-DeC.. 2.000005. 3.00C unchanged 
Sept.-Oct. ........ 3.00C unchanged 
July-Aug. ...... - 3.00c unchanged 
May-June ......... 3.00c unchanged 
March-April .... 3.00c unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1928 3.00c unchanged 


The average sales price of bar iron 
was 1.70c, and puddlers will receive 
$10.30 a ton, 50 cents a ton less than 
in the last four months of 1930. Fol- 


lowing are price averages by month: 


1930 1929 1928 
Jan. Feb 1.95¢ 2.00¢ 1.85¢ 
March-April 1.90¢ 2.00¢ 1.90¢ 
May-June 1.90¢e 2.00¢c 1.90¢c 
July-Aug. 1.80¢c 2.00¢ 1.95c 
Sept.-Oct. 1.80¢ 2.000 2.00¢ 
Nov.-Dec. 1.70 2.00 2.00c 


Yearly average...1.841¢ 2.000 1.933¢c 


Dominion Company Cuts 
Hours; Raises Wage Rates 


Toronto, Ont.—-Beginning Jan. 1 
the Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Sydney, N. S., changed the working 
hours of the coke oven, blast fur- 
nace and open-hearth departments 
from 138, 12 and 11-hour shifts to 10 
and 8-hour shifts. To compensate for 
the reduction in hours the hourly 
rates will be increased in accordance 
with the system adopted by the Steel 
Co. of Canada, and in line with the 
rates in the United States. 


Unemployme nt Recount in 


20 Cities To Begin Jan. 15 


Washington—The unemployment 
recount in 20 selected cities will be- 
gin Jan. 15 and the field work will 
be completed the end of the month, 
according to Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s unem- 
ployment committee. The bureau of 
the census will conduct the work 
with 4500 enumerators. 

It is believed this enumeration will 
further serve as an index of the re- 
lation between unemployment and 
certain key industries, although this 
is not true of every city to be cov- 
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ered. Pittsburgh, it is stated, may be 
studied in terms of steel and Detroit 
in connection with the automobile 
industry. 

In a statement issued by President 
Hoover are the following estimates 
for construction expenditures by the 
federal government in the calendar 
year 1931: Aid to highways, $219,- 
922,500; public buildings, $173,- 
869,000; rivers and harbors, $159,- 
857,000; ship construction, $129,- 
920,000; aircraft and air navigation, 
$30,882,000. Miscellaneous items 
bring the total to $724,058,000. This 


orr 


compares with a rate of about $275,- 
000,000 per annum prior to the de- 
pression. Expenditure for farm relief 
will total $160,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1931. 


Future Course of Action 
in Merger Case Uncertain 


Following the decision by Judge 
David G. Jenkins in Youngstown, O., 
Dec. 29, enjoining the proposed Beth- 
lehem-Sheet & Tube merger officers of 
the two companies met in New York 
Dec. 31 when lawyers explained the 
scope and effect of the injunction. It 
was formally announced after the 
meeting ‘no decisions were reached or 
sought to be reached” by those pres- 
ent. 

A motion for a new trial was filed, 
however, within three days of the de- 
cision, as required by statute if a new 
trial is desired. The motion was over- 
ruled Jan. 6 by Judge Jenkins. The 
case can now be appealed on allega- 
tion of error. Notice of appeal 
must be filed within 30 days. 

A meeting was held in Cleveland 
Jan. 6 in Mr. Baker's offices attended 
by several directors and officers of 
Sheet & Tube, including Mr. Camp- 
bell and Mr. Purnell. No officers of 
Bethlehem were in attendance. No 
decisions were sought to be arrived 
at, those at the meeting discussing 
the present situation as affected by 
Judge Jenkins’ decree, 

Judge Jenkins has begun a_vaca- 
tion for an indefinite period, while 
Newton D. Baker, chief counsel for 
Sheet & Tube, left Jan. 6 for a trip 
to Europe. 


Decide Rail-Export Rates 


Washington—Interstate commerce 
commission Jan. 6 rendered decision 
in connection with export and import 
rates to and from south Atlantie and 
Gulf ports. Carriers serving south 
Atlantie and Gulf ports and their con- 
necting lines were granted authority 
to continue export and import rates 
on classes and commodities between 
points in central and western trunk 
line territories and said ports, “as in- 
dicated, without observing the long 
and short haul clauses of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act.” 
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Entente Loses All but Hold 


on European Steel Quotas 


ONTROL of the steel industry 

of Europe by the. entente, 

which narorwly escaped en- 

tire disintegration in 1930, 
goes into the new year shorn of all 
powers except that of fixing quotas of 
production. 

The only other international or- 
ganizations affecting the steel in- 
dustry are the international rail- 
makers’ association and the inter- 
national wire rod syndicate, which 
have been working smoothly for sev- 
eral years. 

Never since its formation in 1926 
had the entente come so near disrup- 
tion as in the latter part of 1930. At 
one time it was thought it would not 
survive Sept. 30. As a first step for 
its salvation it was provisionally pro- 
rogated until Dec. 31, 1930, and at 
the last meeting of the directing 
committee, Dec. 6, it was decided 
that a further extension should be 
made until June 30, 1931, which 
would give time to revise the sta- 
tutes of the organization. 

The decision with regard to con- 
trol of production for the first quar- 
ter of 1931 is that the quota shall be 
fixed on the basis of the actual out- 
put of the member-countries during 
October, 1929. 

The quota for the first quarter of 
1931 is calculated by reducing the 
October, 1929, output by 30 per cent, 
and the figure thus arrived at is not 
to be exceeded by the members with- 
out incurring a penalty. Based on 
this calculation, and spread over a 
period of 12 months, the quota of 
production for the five original mem 





ber-countries would thus be 25,390,- 
000 metric tons. 

This quota can be interpreted by 
the member-countries in two ways, 
and each member-country is free to 
adopt its own interpretation, as fol- 
lows: 

A member-country’s quota can be 
calculated by applying to the above- 
mentioned figure of 25,390,000 
metric tons the percentage basis 
which was allocated to each country 
at the time when the entente was 
formed. Based on the figure arrived 
at, at present the quotas are: Ger- 
many, 40.45 per cent; France, 31.89 
per cent; Belgium, 12.57 per cent; 
Luxemburg, 8.55 per cent; Saar dis- 
trict, 6.54 per cent. 

Each member-country can choose 
to restrict its monthly production to 
the actual output reached by that 
country in October, 1929, reduced by 
30 per cent. 

A modification also has been made 
in the method of fixing penalties for 
over-production. It will be remem- 
bered that, at the origin of the en- 
tente, any country producing more 
than its quota was to pay a fine of 
$4 per ton on the excess production. 

Already, in the course of time, a 
concession was made to Germany, in 
whose case the quota of production 
was divided into two parts, one ap- 
plying to domestic trade and the 
other to export trade. The $4 per 
ton penalty was applied only to Ger- 
many’s excess output which was to 
be sold in the domestic market, and 
for any excess of output applying to 

(Continued on Page 79) 


THE HAND THAT GRASPS THE CONTROLLER RULES THE STEEL MILL 
Scene in the strip mill control pulpit at the new Great Lakes Steel Corp. works 
at Detroit, which is a subsidiary of the National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
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Builder of Forming Machines 
To Expand Facilities 


Yoder Co., Cleveland, 
cold-roll forming machines, announces 


builder of 


the immediate start on construction 
of a new building, to enlarge plant fa- 
cilities at Walworth avenue and West 
Fifty-fifth involving an _ ex- 
penditure of $145,000. The new struc 
ture, 100 x 3850 feet, will be partly 


street, 


two floors and partly one floor’ in 
height, being of 
concrete and brick. Architect and en- 
gineer is Wallace Hatch; the general 
contract has been let to Gilmore-Car- 


construction steel, 


michael-Olson. 

Officials of the company state pres 
ent bookings insure operations for 
the next four months, from 200 to 225 
men now being employed, some on a 
shift. Heavy machinery fo) 
forming large-diameter steel pipe to 
be electrically welded, supplied to the 
Sheet & Tube _ Co., 
Youngstown, O., has furnished a good 


Youngstown 


share of the Yoder company’s business 


during the past year; additional 
equipment for this company now is 
being assembled. 

A description of the 2-high continu 
ous forming mill for 26-inch diam- 
eter steel pipe, built by the company, 


was presented on Page 54 of the Aug 


14 issue of STEEL. 


«Facts Justify Optimism” 


E. T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, says in a let- 
ter to National Steel stockholders: 

“In these days we hear a great 
deal of pessimism with regard to the 
steel industry. The facts as to our 
situation; as I view them, justify 
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optimism rather than pessimism, and 
my own view regarding the steel in- 
dustry as a whole is that there is no 
occasion for pessimism. 

“The history of the industry, its 
marvelous development, the great- 
ness and growth of our country, and 
the constantly increasing uses for 
steel, all justify an absolute confi- 
dence that the industry will in the 
future far surpass any past record.” 


Lay Cornerstone of New 


Simonds Windowless Plant 


Cornerstone of the new window- 
less plant of the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. was laid at Fitchburg, 
Mass., Dee. 20, before a gathering in- 
cluding municipal officials and in 
dustrial leaders. 

Thomas F. Howarth, vice 
dent, officiated at the ceremony, re- 


¢ 


ferring to the establishment of the 


pre si 


Simonds industries by Abel Simonds 
99 years ago. Mr. Howarth marking 
his fiftieth year with the company 
paid tribute to the late Daniel 
Simonds under whose direction great 
advancement was made. 

Responding, President Alvan T. 
Simonds said that the laying of the 
cornerstone marked a new era in 
plant construction. He mentioned 
the investigation made by the com- 
pany to determine a more efficient 
method of manufacture and scientific 
plant construction. 

General Manager G. K. 
expressed his confidence in the sue 
cess of the new plant, saying, “In 
order to get perfect conditions in a 
plant, the first requisite is controlled 
conditions. We cannot control sun- 
light.’’ 


Simonds 





TESTING ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST TURBINES 
This is one of two similar turbine-generator units built by Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mfg. Co. at its South Philadelphia, Pa., works for the 


Bremo Blu/éfs 


Otis Steel Buys Continuous 
Hot Strip Mill Equipment 


Cleveland—Otis Steel Co. ha: 
signed a contract with the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts 
burgh, for a portion of machinery for 
the new 72-inch continuous hot strip 
mill which is to be installed at its 
Riverside works. Contract involves 
approximately $1,800,000 and is the 
first in the company’s expansion pro 
gram. 

Building calls for extension to the 
present blooming mill buildings and 
installation of two additional heat- 
ing furnaces of ten stands of mills. 
The new mill will roll strips and 
plates up to 63 inches wide. It will 
be equipped to produce $6,000 tons 
of material monthly with an ultimate 
capacity of 50,000 tons. With the 
new equipment the company will be 
enabled to concentrate practically all 
of present production of sheet bars, 
plates and slabs for strips in one 


mill. 


A. O. Smith Corp. Shipped 
472,000Tons of Pipein 1930 


A. O. Smith Corp. Milwaukee, in 
1930 shipped 472,000 tons of elec 
trically-welded pipe to all parts ot 
the United compared with 
425,000 tons in 1929. 

The 1930 


about 3000 miles, or 24,272 carloads 


States, 
tonnage consisted ot 


The mileage was nearly the same as 
in 1929, and the carloads compared 
with 30,474 in 1929. Heavier pipe 
was made during the year just closed 
than in 1929. 


Corporation Offers Stock 

New York 
the United States Steel Corp. has 
voted to offer employes of the Corpo 
ration and its subsidiaries the privi- 
lege of subscribing for 100,000 
shares of common stock of the Corp- 


Finance committee of 


oration at $140 a share. On Jan. 6 
common stock closed at $143.50 on 
the New York stock exchange. 


Set Nonferrous Hearing 


Washington—-Interstate commerce 
commission announces hearing will 
be held on part 12, nonferrous metal 
rate structure investigation 17,000, 
at New York, March 11, before Com- 
missioner Eastman and Examiners 
Mullen and Cooper. 


More Oil Burners Sold 


Sales of domestic oil burners in 
1930 are estimated at 125,000 units, 
making about 654,000 burners now 
in use, according to the American Oil 


Virginia Public Service Co. It is designed to operate at 3600 
minute. It is straight condensing, rated at 15,000 kilowatts 
750 degrees Fahr., and 29 inches vacuum in 1930 were 2 per cent above 1929. 


station of the 
revolutions per 
capacity with steam at 450 pounds gage, 


Burner association, New York. Sales 
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Imports of Iron and Steel 


Rise but Exports Are Reduced 


ECREASE in iron and steel ex- 
ports from the United States 
in November was 15 per cent 
from October, 111,968 
reached the lowest since 
1925. This decline 


and at 
tons figure 


February, was re- 


which this product was shipped. 


steel sheets, 11,651 


IMPORTS OF 


tons, 


IRON AND 


PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 


went ¢ 





Black 


hiefly 
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to Canada. Shipments of skelp, 10, 
held third place, the entire 


Canada. 


825 tons, 


tonnage going to 


Iron ore exports dropped to only 
{77 tons in November, all but four 
tons going to Canada. 

Proportions of iron and steel sent 
to each of the five geographic divi- 


sions in November are: North, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, 55 
per cent; South America, 16 per cent; 
Europe, 6 per cent; Far East, 21 per 
and Africa, 2 per cent. 

Canada was the principal 
shipments of skelp, black steel sheets, 


cent; 
market, 


plain shapes and scrap being the out- 
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scted ji ‘educed shipments in 30 of ; : : 
fle “ o : f : ta int 7 sc} Nov. Oct Nov. standing items in this trade. The 
5 classes ¢ voducts into which 9 Qs Qs Ry ; ; 
the 4o : a8 7 " : : 5 a <n a () L430 1929 Philippine islands were of next im- 
> trade is divided, according to the ‘ig iron 8,292 3,552 12,702 , , 
the t1 a 1S mae BG, a Pao oe 10 portance, almost half their purchases 
iron and steel division, bureau of for- Spons Se 
Ai ‘ 1 d stic c actin Ferromanganese, being galvanized sheets Chile 
eign and domestic commerce. apleceleinen 9° 865 9947 1 654 
Imports, on the other hand, showed Ferrochrome? 20) <5 
Ferrosilicont »1 74 552 EXPORTS OF TRON AND STEEL 
iain Scrap 1,390 1,336 6,851 PRODUCTS 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS Ingots, bloom 2,162 2,264 O44 Gross Tons 
Gross Tons Concrete bars 1,492 i] Nov. Oct. Nov. 
” Hollow bar, drill Item 1930 1930 1929 
——1930 1929—— steel 13 139 3,445 Pie ; ig 7 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Merchant ste. ‘S ph rot al. 
e : : ‘ cluding ferroal- 
Jan. 42,314 225,090 274,296 bars 3,063 1,713 lovs ee 965 1,419 678 
Feb. 43,351 197,426 259,711 Iron slabs Or rromaneg. and 
Mar. 55,604 238,333 270,925 Iron bars 75 109 57 spiegeleisen BY 103 
April 52,650 208,640 rat | 1,080 Wire rods 582 196 1,364 Scrap 117 12.156 ae 
May 52,814 196,120 261,516 Boiler, other plate 104 133 Ingots, blooms 1166 579 1,730 
June 48,955 159,392 247,811 Sheets, skelp 1,711 2 O88 1.652 Iron bars ; 91 99° "997 
July 39,700 131,772 270,582 Tin plate 24 23 10 Steel bars 2 251) F 162 ) 940 
Aug. 35,384 151,235 83,969 242,596 Structural Shapes 4,355 £881 11,961 Alloy steel bars 244 ORG 744 
Sept. 40,285 131,211 60,974 222,408 Sheet piling rire. dias 2543 1.637 2518 
Oct. 38,344 131,850 63,226 247,646 Rails, fastenings 558 391 321 Plates 6 743 "y 54 16.698 
Nov. 438,095 111,968 54,041 241,829 Cast iron pipe and Skelp 10.825 20.061 17.499 
fittings S41 364 1,140 Iron sheets, galv. 126 173 7,701 
Total (11 ee earns Welded pipe _ 808 a rE Steel sheets, galv.* 6,270 6,128 
mos.) 492,499 1,883,087 691,518 2,814 Other pipe l 16 822 64 Steel sheets, blI’k.. 11,651 15,494 10,352 
ih er 17,486 15,242 Barbed wire etd ta5 m4 Iron sheets, bl’k S68 908 1,337 
Round wire 216 158 320) Hoops, bands 
Total . 739,004 3,032,352 Flat wire, strip ad a7 nes strip 2125 1,916 4,634 
eas Wire rope, strand 190 196 169 Tin, terneplate.... 13,302 14,029 16,781 
; sar8) Other wire _3 ore 30) Shapes, not fabr. 8,579 10,801 25,465 
a 12 per cent gain over October. This Hoops and bands L587 2.444 2,513 Shapes, fabr. 6.414 8125 10.972 
increase was not consistent with in Nails, tacks “11 578 v1 Tanks, complete 
ase icatiuaks . 47 is Bolts, nuts, rivets i 13 17 and knocked 
dividual classifications, 7 showing Castines and fore- aa 1167 1.759 
losses, 14 gains and three having no ings 105 110 109 Metal lath 297 "843 248 
shipments. Total , ca Steel rails 3,339 1546 12,342 
. oo Se ; Qin o Ota 3,09) 38,34 54,049 Rail fastenings 1,558 1.032 » 425 
Exports for 11 months, aggregating = tai a ning: ; 39 242 
I “Manganese content. Boiler tubes 900 837 1.474 
‘Chromium content. Casing, line pipe 2.533 295 1,265 
ORIGIN OF NOVEMBER IMPORTS tSilicon content. Malleable screwed 
Gross Tons _ pipe fittings 816 669 840 
Steel Cast DESTINATION OF NOVEMBER Cast iron screwed 
. SS ay Dhl . . ta Ww . « ins 
. ; + IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS pipe fittings 300 189 O88 
Ingots, Steel Iron Steel 1 Cast iron pressure 
> my oes ipe Bs Gross Ton ns sat . 
ea ks Sar ne te pipe fittings 504 839 2,323 
Austria 1 Galvan. 1 in, ; Cast iron soil pipe 
Belgium 1,229 62 1,869 Steel Terne Black Steel and fittings 983 920 1,798 
Canada 2 1,335 3 Sheets Plate Sheets Bars Black, gal. welded 
Czechoslovakia ‘ Argentina 75 1,963 215 42 wrought pipe* 144 703 9,447 
France 585 Cit. 77% 16 Brazil 154 235 56 10 Black and_ gal. 
Germany 322 1,335 Brit. India 2,571 aan welded _ steel 
Japan ars) . Canada 160 1,079 9,930 1,554 pipe* 1,252 1,390 
Netherlands 103 Cent. America 144 2 5 230 Plain wire 1,985 2,227 2,714 
Norway . 6 Chile. 55 235 562 202 Barbed wire, fenc- 
Sweden 139 China . 156 1,236 1 9 ing 2,473 »,901 3,476 
Switzerland 20 sas Columbia . 189 340 7 7 Woven wire 
United King 1 51 Cuba - 235 531 11 88 screen cloth 81 73 108 
; Dutch E. Ind... 294 1 Wire rope 227 266 316 
Total 2,162 1,390 841 3,063 Finland Insulated wireand 
France 302 cable 20 36 159 
,¢ a 0° . Greece 146 Other wire 393 669 517 
3,03 s, are 33 ‘ ce ar- ; : 
1,883, i tons, re 33 pel cent in ar Italy . . 29 ite anita 78] 733 604 
rears of the 2,817,110-ton figure for Japan 130 93 201 43 Nails, not wire 216 412 903 
the corresponding period of 1929. By Java 17 107 Tacks 24 35 12 
the same comparison, imports lag 28 Mexico = aan " “ tay lat Alaa “o . Sane 
q : 929’s 11 ies to Norway 60 1 H Iron castings 391 228 747 
per cent behind 1929’s 11 months, be- Panama 8 175 Steel castings 165 198 646 
ing 492,499 tons thus far in 1930, 691,- Philippines 3,511 891 3 61 Car wheels, axles 586 1,445 1,606 
518 tons in 11 months of 1929. Peru ] 114 69 Horseshoes : 15 24 56 
sik A E Russia 161 Forgings . 555 520 684 
Tin plate shipments, amounting to ae 
13,302 tons, held first place among United King. 103 624 Total 111,968 131,850 232,489 
iron and steel commadities exported. oo 136 wa a *Combined prior to 1930 
tic ne ere ey ae Venezuela 126 1 37 *Included in a miscellaneous classi- 
British India, Argentina, China and Total ) 6.270 18.302 11.651 3.350 Siation wéter i0. 1088 


Canada were the principal counties to - 
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bought a variety of items, outstand- 
ing of which was fabricated shapes. 
Argentina took a considerable quan- 
tity of tin plate, and Japan’s chief 
purchase was scrap. 

Pig iron was the major item im- 
ported in November, nearly all of it 
coming from British India. Shapes 
and merchant steel bars were of next 
rank, in the order named, Belgium 
and Germany being the _ principal 
sources in both instances. 


ORIGIN OF NOVEMBER IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 

Ferro- 

Man- man- 


Iron Pig ga- ga- 
Ore Iron nese nese 
Australia ....... 7,312 
Belgium . ; 54 
Brazil . 1,816 


16,999 2,600 


Brit. India : ; 
54 3,134 714 


Canada 


> . 41,338 

Germany . — ein 

Gold Coast .... soy a beiapbes. Sa 

Greece _.......... ‘ ; } 

Kwantung.... . 30 

Netherlands 155 

Newfoundla’d 9,530 

Norway ...... ; 

Russia ........ 8,729 169 

Spain . ate 434 

Sweden _...... 6,606 : : 

United King. 50 1,000 2,151 
Total . 73,999 18,292 10,378 2,865 


DESTINATION OF TRON AND 
STEEL EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Country 1930 1930 1929 
North and Central 
Am. and W. In- 


Nov Oct Novy 
Giew ..... 62,039 78,593 111,792 
Cuba . 1,869 2,367 5,027 
Guatemala 1,221 187 80 
Honduras 233 136 144 
Mexico 3,319 6,929 7,090 
Panama 701 1,116 1,481 
Salvador 74 223 363 
Brit. W. Ind. 228 791 684 
Other W. Ind. 4,270 925 1,349 
Other Cent. Am. 131 307 1,025 


Canada, New- 
foundland 49,993 65,3 
South America 


Argentina 5,283 6,519 1,526 
Brazil ..... 1,416 1,026 4,870 
Chile .. : 5,577 5,998 14,296 
Colombia .. 1,053 1,035 1,493 
Peru 665 995 1,503 
Uruguay 1,976 1,052 175 
Venezuela 1,630 2,430 3,209 
Other So. Am. 932 249 638 
Europe 6,238 9,952 21,432 
France 688 500 529 
Germany 173 3,510 SSS 
Italy 37 89 6,182 
Poland, Danzig m « ~ 7 
Russia, Europe 1,614 567 2,523 
Spain . : 230 9 4,360 
Sweden . 72 282 335 
United Kingdom 2,035 2,783 5,224 
Other Europe 1,380 2,212 1,384 
Far East 23,342 23,754 66,083 
British Malaya.. 82 535 576 
PRETO eciiSoscaassensces 2,611 1,406 3,559 
Dutch E. Ind... 2,171 4,112 669 


India, Ceylon.... 4,332 1,501 3,543 


Hong Koneg...... 348 1,031 735 
ee ey 9,395 42,522 
Kwantung 2 211 74 1,628 
Philippine Isl... 7,215 4,867 7,023 
Australia ............ 342 493 1,844 
New Zealand.... 43 148 371 
Other Asia ......... 865 192 1,613 
BENG cles SUB 247 2,472 
Union of S. Af. 706 42 885 
OL , aera 150 126 1,579 
Mozambique 926 9 72 
Other Africa . 35 70 436 
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Galvanized Ware Output 
Gains During October 


Production of galvanized pails and 
tubs in October rose to 130,906 dozen, 
a 21 per cent gain from September. 
Shipments practically held the latter 
month’s level. Other galvanized ware 
also showed October increasing in 
production, monthly figures for which 
follow by the bureau of the census 
from 14 manufacturers, comprising a 
large portion of the industry: 

(In dozens) 





Other 
Pails and Tubs Ware 
Pro- Ship- Pro- 
1929 duction ments duction 
Oct. 129,282 135,197 45,117 
(10 hat 
mos.) 1,409,449 1,448,855 475,147 
Nov. 102.400 90,684 32,951 
Dec. 112,962 107,733 33,114 
(Year) 1,624,811 1,647,272 541,212 
1930 
Jan. 145,588 154,731 33,982 
Feb. 119,739 129,853 35,121 
March 135,178 135,602 37,963 
April 131,015 120,552 44,058 
May 113,645 107,496 44,405 
June 89,982 82,956 40,646 
July 91,879 104,096 42,056 
Aug. 103,050 103,354 46,730 
Sept. 103,177 116,875 38,218 
Oct. 130,906 115,185 10,084 
(10 
$03,263 


mos.) 1,164,159 1,170,700 


Barrels in Output Decline 


November production of steel bar- 
rels at 36.5 per cent of capacity was 
$97,539 units, or eight points beneath 
the October 44.1 output ratio, when 
616,121 barrels were produced. The 
table following is by 27 companies to 
the bureau of the census: 

Unfilled 


orders 
within 
1929 Production Shipments 30 days 
Nov. 572,621 567,257 285,295 
(11 mos.) 7,713,634 7,698,523 
Dec. 624,365 619,058 302,052 
(Year) 8,337,999 8,317,581 
1930 
Jan. 650,764 643,120 304,354 


Feb. 604,709 599,324 313,349 
March 771,686 785,951 417,933 
April 769,061 766,617 322,161 
May 731,087 736,147 393,843 
June 651,559 638,358 319,754 
July 617,420 621,091 311,63 

Aug. 553,842 552,265 237,745 
Sept. 564,927 565,204 253,745 
Oct. 616,121 619,558 275,778 
Nov. 497,539 500,409 230,960 


7,028,715 7,028,044 


Coal Consumption Is Off 


Coal consumed in the United 
States in the first 11 months of 1930 
decreased 64,000,000 tons from the 
same period in 1929, states the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
New York. 

Reason given, in addition to the 
industrial depression, are greater ef- 


(11 mos.) 


ficiency in burning of coal by large 
consumers, competition of fuel oil 
and natural gas, efforts of Canadian 
government to substitute coke for 
anthracite, development of water 
power, and increased production of 
coal in foreign countries. 


Mechanical Stokers Set 


Second Low for Year 


November sales of mechanical stok- 
ers as reported to the bureau of the 
census by the 11 leading manufactur- 
ers totaled 71 of 21,103 horsepower. In 
comparison, sales of 92 stokers having 
38,276 horsepower were reported in 
October, and there were 107 of 39,- 
469 horsepower in November, 1929. 
Following table shows November to 
be the second low month of 1930: 

Fire Water 
Stokers tube tube 


1929 sold boilers boilers 
NOVEIMIDE! o.csscccscssess 107 43 64 
(11 mos.) ... 1,637 676 961 
IDOCCTIDE]!  ....ccsesssersse 79 30 49 
(Year) , £726 706 1,010 
1930 

TIUOLY, ccsctcccsscecesssavs 53 24 29 
BEORTAEEEY  cisscscesszasey 73 26 47 
MMR IORR  Sctescinstdonsntvansvses 89 45 44 
Cc gt ere States, Se 46 62 
RNY in. cass cduevenets sone 96 41 55 
PRRNINS  eveesesciisea 151 70 81 
BOI ane ak) GOP 83 67 
August . : saeeee 115 61 54 
SOTO cisiccsdestactenccs 92 46 46 
Nov. 71 $1 30 
(11 mos.) 1,126 554 572 


Electric Trucks in Slump 


Reversing the upward turn shown 
in October, shipments of electrical 
trucks and tractors in November con- 
sisted of only 45 vehicles compared 
with the October’s 93. Domestic 
shipments fell from 90 to 36 units. 
Total shipments as reported to the 
bureau of the census by the ten lead- 
ing manufacturers, are low for at 
least three years: 


Shipment 


1929 Total Domestic Export 
November 118 110 ‘ 
(11 mos.) 1,868 1,735 133 
December 151 124 27 
Year 2,019 1,859 100 
1930 
January 140 123 17 
February 113 106 7 
March 123 109 14 
April 106 101 a) 
May : 144 125 19 
June 95 63 32 
July 108 99 9 
August 92 81 11 
September 81 75 6 
October 93 90 3 
November 15 36 9 
(11 mos.) 1,140 1,008 132 


Orders for Boilers Down 


New orders for 777 boilers that 
were placed in November were dis- 
tinctly under the October mark of 
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Co wv 


Lo nee 


———— 


1189 units, and set a low for the past 
two years. November orders were 
for 709,322 square feet, October’s 
were for 852,022 square feet. 


Malleable Castings Show 
Slight Output Decline 


Malleable castings production was 
27.7 per cent of capacity in November 
when 26,873 net tons were produced 
by 117 companies. This is a 1.3 point 
decline from October’s operating rate 
of 29 per cent. Shipments were off 
from October, though orders booked 
showed a rise, according to report 
made to the bureau of the census in 
the following: 

Pro- Per 
duc- Ship- Orders cent 
tion, ments, booked cap. 
tons tons tons operated 
1929 
Nov. 46,459 46,487 40,145 47.7 
(11 mos.) 778,827 770,461 742,403 73.5 
Dec. ........... 46,029 47,689 43,475 47.3 


(Year)..824,856 818,150 785,878 71.3 


1930 








Jan. 61,381 57,820 58,009 61.6 
Feb. . 65,942 59,971 61,606 67.4 
March 63,464 65,164 60,915 64.6 
April 61,984 60,875 54,625 63.1 
May 53,502 55,656 47,022 53.8 
Jun 39,347 43,937 338,865 40.3 
July 30,911 32,656 30,068 31.0 
Aug. 25,614 31,845 25,409 26.2 
Sent. 5 26,251 2 

Oct. 24171 2 

Nov. Si tet -<2KT 





(11 mos.) 484,331 492,100 449,128 14.7 
**Preliminary. 


Less Steel Furniture Made 


Steel furniture shipments in No- 
vember in the business group totaled 
$1,672,518, compared with $1,900,865 
in October. New orders in the group 
likewise showed an easing off. De- 
clines were registered also for the 
month in both bookings and _ ship- 
ments of shelving, according to 34 
manufacturers reporting to the bu- 


*Revised. 


reau of the census: 


Business Group Shelving 
New Ship- New Ship- 


orders ments orders ments 
(In Dollars, 000 omitted) 
1929 
Nov. 2,900 2,631 801 859 
(il 
mos.) 31,453 31,317 10,819 10,466 
Dec. 2,583 2,781 735 856 





(Year) 34,036 


1930 
Jan. 2,886 2,890 724 674 
Feb. 2,370 2,549 758 682 
March 2,627 2,726 839 812 
April 2,523 2,427 796 814 
May 2,310 2,342 725 751 
June 2,006 2,168 699 705 
July 1,840 1,811 596 604 
Aug. 1,788 1.985 526 555 
Sept. 1,795 1,879 512 497 
Oct.* 1,855 1,901 534 593 
Nov. 1,637 1,673 429 158 
23,640 24,354 7,140 7,147 


*Revised. 
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1930 Pig lron Production 
Proves Disappointing 


EAR-END blast furnace opera- 
tions, dropping below expecta 
tions, carried December produc 
tion of coke pig iron to a level 
which was the lowest in almost nine 
years and thus completed the most 
disappointing year in recent pig iron 
history. Output in 1930 amounted to 
only 31,441,403 gross tons, a loss of 
10,828,780 tons from the all-time rec 
ord of 42,270,183 tons of 1929, and 6, 
390,338 tons less than the 37,831,741 
tons of 1928. The 1930 total, as a 


RATE OF OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Cacapity) 


19307 929* 1928t 
January 65.0 79.0 66.8 
February 12.1 82.2 72.5 
March 74.5 85.5 74.8 
April 75.4 87.4 76.8 
May 74.2 89.8 77.0 
June 69.3 88.5 74.4 
July 60.3 87.2 71.8 
August 57.8 86.4 13.3 
September 53.8 $3.3 74.1 
October 49.6 $2.6 78.9 
November 44.1 75.8 79.8 
December 38.1 65.5 78.8 


*7Based on capacity of 51,490,790 tons 
Dec. 31, 1929; *on capacity of 51,069,- 
895 tons; ton capacity of 50,329,750 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 





matter of fact, was the smallest since 
the 31,076,572-ton figure of 1924. 
Eleven more blast furnaces were 
made inactive in December and this 
was reflected in the average daily rate 
of 53,780 tons, a level which was the 


DECEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total 

Last day tonnage made 

Non- 

of month Mer- mer- 

Dec. Nov. chant chant 

Ohio 17 20 58,869 245,336 

Pennsylvania... 33 36 76,913 424,014 

Alabama S 10 80,529 54,121 

Illinois 10 11 85,914 118,233 

New York 5 6 50,623 32,176 
Colorado 2 3 
Indiana 7 8 

Maryland 2 2 8,132 260,190 
Virginia 2 2 
Wisconsin 0 0 
Kentucky 1 0. 
Massachusetts 1 1 

Tennessee 0 0 10,649 86,112 
Utah I 1 
West Virginia 3 3 
Michigan 3 3 

Minnesota 1 1 15,597 41.934 
Missouri 0 0 
New Jersey 0 0 


Spiegel and 
ferro, all 
states 6,940 9,348 


Total 96 107 394,166 1,271,464 


lowest since the 53,090-ton rate of 
January, 1922. Compared with the 
daily production of 62,182 tons of No- 
vember, the drop was 8452 tons pei 
day, or 18.6 per cent. Daily output 
106,371 


has declined steadily from 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 91,573 110,742 92,113 100,043 
Feb. 101,640 114,942 99.954 105.021 


Mar. 104,930 119,662 103,199 112,326 
Apr. 106,371 122,106 106,066 114,146 


May 104,564 125,753 106,219 109,388 
June 97,817 23,887 102,745 102,991 
July 85,110 122,016 99,120 95,311 
Aug. 81,455 120,845 101,193 95,183 
Sept. 75,893 116,548 102,120 92,750 
Oct. 69,851 115,747 108,824 90,710 
Nov. 62,182 106,081 110,155 88.728 
Dec. 53,730 91,513 108,702 87,039 


Ave. 86,141 115,808 103,865 99,422 





tons per day in April to the present 
rate and only in one month, July, 
was the loss in tonnage greater than 
the December reduction. In the 8- 
month period, production has dropped 
19.5 per cent. 

Total production in December ag 
gregated 1,665,630 tons, against 1.- 
865,458 tons in November, the reduc- 
tion being 199,828 tons. 
however, was a one-day longer month 
than November. For the full year, 
average daily output averaged 86,141 


December, 








MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1930 1929 1928 
Jan. ........ 2,838,751 3,433,028 2,855,515 
Feb. ........ 2,845,937 3,218,376 2,898,668 
Mar. ......... 3,252,822 3,709,518 3,199,175 
April . 3,191,119 3,663,167 3,181,975 
May 3,241,477 3,898,344 3,292,790 
June 2,934,508 3,715,104 3,082,340 
July™ . . 2,688,441 3,782,511 3,072,711 
Aug. ........ 2,525,105 3,746,198 3,136,995 
Sept. ........ 2,276,781 3,496,454 3,063,593 
3) re 2,165,374 3,588,146 3,373,539 
Nov. ..... 1,865,415 3,182,420 3,304,656 
Nov. 1,865,458 3,182,420 3,304,656 
Dec. 1,665,630 2,836,917 3.369,784 
Total 31,441,403 42,270,183 37,831,741 





tons, against 115,808 tons in 1929 and 
103,365 tons in 1928. 

Active blast furnaces reached their 
highest point for the year in March 
with 184 and in the nine months to 
follow, 88 have been blown out or 
banked. April and May showed losses 
of 2 each; June and July, 18 each, 
August, 7; September, 11; October, 
15; November, 4; and December, 11. 
The December total of 96 was_ the 
smallest since 95 in October, 1921. 

Relating production to potential ca- 
pacity, operations in December repre- 
sented 38.1 per cent, as compared with 
14.1 per cent in November and 49.6 
per cent in October. 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Paul Llewellyn, Chairman, Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O. 





DENTIFIED with one company all of his business career 

until it was acquired by other interests, Paul Llewellyn 

now, at the age of 44, makes a change. He has become 

chairman of the board of the reorganized Empire Steel 
Corp., Mansfield, O., as noted in Sreet of Nov. 27. He is in 
active charge of management and in control of operations 
The company he served so long was the Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago, of which he had been president since the 
death of his father, Sept. 3, 1925. This company was 
acquired by Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., Oct. 1, 
1929, and with other interests merged to form Republic 
Steel Corp., in December, 1929. Mr. Llewellyn was elected 
a director of Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., in 
April of this year. 

Born in Milwaukee, Sept. 1, 1886, Mr. Llewellyn took a 
preparatory course at Mercersburg academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., and then in 1905 entered Sheffield scientific school, 
Yale university, to take a 3-year course in mechanical 
engineering. In 1908 he started in the roll-turning de- 
partment of the Cambridge, O., plant of Interstate Iron 


ITH but one company ever since 
his university days, he now be. 
comes board chairman of the reorgan 
ized Empire Steel interest at Mansfield. 


ROM roll-turning in 1908, he ad 
vanced through various promotions, 
to the president's chair of Interstate, 
succeeding his father, who died in 1995 


URING the World Wear, he was 

identified with the chemical war- 
fare service branch, being discharged as 
major in March, 1919. 


& Steel Co., commencing to learn the business from the 
bottom up. He later worked in the shipping department 
and then was appointed assistant superintendent. From 
1910 to 1912 he served as Cambridge, O., works manager. 
In the latter year he was appointed assistant works mana- 
ger at the Interstate company’s East Chicago, Ind., plant, 
and two years later was promoted to manager. in 1916 
he was given full direction of the South Chicago plant as 
well. From 1914 to 1916 he supervised the reconstruction 
at Marion, O., of the former Cambridge branch. 

Mr. Llewellyn entered governmental service as captain 
in what later became the chemical warfare service and in 
seven months was promoted to major, the rank held by 
him when discharged in March, 1919. He returned to 
Chicago to become identified with the sales department of 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. In 1921 he was made sales 
manager of the bar division and a year later was clected 
vice president in charge of all sales. He was elected 
president of the company in September, 1925, to succeed 
his father. 








WIGHT H. WAGNER, vice Corrugating company for about 30 of National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, and 
president, Wheeling Corrugat years. He was born in Wheeling and has been succeeded by E. W. Brown. 
ing Co., Martins Ferry, O., and attended public schools, Linsly insti- Mr. Fell rendered 48 years continu- 
East Wheeling, W. Va., sub- tute and later Cornell university. ous service. 
sidiary of Wheeling Steel Corp., Upon graduation from Cornell, he ] & 
Wheeling, on Dec. 29 was elected pres- became draftsman. at the East S. Wells Utley, vice president and 
ident of the former company to suc Wheeling plant Wheeling Corru- general manager, Detroit Steel Cast- 
ceed W. W. Holloway, elected presi- gating Co. He later served as head ing Co., Detroit, was recently re-elect- 
dent of Wheeling Steel Corp., as noted of various departments, then was ed president of Michigan Manufac- 
in Street of Nov. 6, 1930. made in turn secretary, vice presi turers’ association. 
Other officers elected at the reor dent and now president. fa) et) cg 
ganization meeting are : W. E. Ac aa mee John Collins Jr., for the past sev- 
kerman, vice president in charge of Roland N. Jessop has been ap- eral years vice president and chief 
operations; J. O. Entrekin, vice pointed assistant sales manager for engineer of United States Engineer- 
president in charge of sales; Ernest Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland. ing Corp., New York, was recently ap- 
G. Walter, secretary, and Elmer A. iq Wey a pointed chief engineer for Standard 
tose, treasurer. Charles Fell has retired as general Management & Operating Corp., San 
Mr. Wagner has been with the superintendent Lorain, O., works Francisco. He will have charge of 
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all construction and engineering en- 
terprises by the Management company 
for Pacific Public Service Co., its sub- 
sidiaries and for all clients of the 
company. He will also act in an ad- 
visory capacity regarding operations 
in properties now controlled by the 
company. 
ood 

R. L. Robinson, for a number of 
years with the Griscom-Russell Co., 
New York, was recently made sales 
manager for Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

ey ey ES 

Charles F. Abbott, executive direc- 
tor of American Institute of Stee! 
Construction, New York, has’ been 
elected vice president of the Nation- 
al Council ot Traveling Salesmen’s as- 
sociations. 

M. L. Jacob, recently in charge of 
the industrial engineering department 
of Charles Hecht & Co., New York, 
has recently become associated with 
Aires, Stone & Pettay, Pittsburgh, en- 
gineers, his name being added to that 
of the firm. 

Ly «ta Go 

Charles C. Hawes, who for several 
years has been employed in the Cliffs 
Shaft laboratory of Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich., has been 
appointed chief chemist to succeed 
Fred J. Baker, retired on the com- 
pany’s pension list Dec. 1. 

is. i) 4 

W. L. Allen, formerly president of 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., prior to its merger with Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
since which time he has been a vice 
president of the latter company, has 
also been elected chairman of Gleaner 
Combine Harvester Corp., Kansas 
City, to succeed S. H. Hale. Mr. Hale 
remains as a director. 


a oy 


Edward N. Hurley has been re 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
Chicago, formerly the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co. Other officers are: Presi 
dent, Edward N. Hurley Jr.; vice 
presidents, Myer Hurley, John T. 
Hume, and R. S. Chamberlain; vice 
president and secretary, James A. Mc 
Coy, and treasurer and assistant sec 
retary, John Proudfoot. 

Harry S. Ransom, who since last 
spring has been special representa 
tive of sales and engineering de- 
partments, Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., has been ap 
pointed manager of sales to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Charles A. Lynch last September 
as noted in Sreent of Sept. 5. Mr. 
Ransom prior to last spring was 
away from the steel foundry indus- 
try for a period. 

F. W. Peek Jr., consulting engi 
neer, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., became chief engineer 
there Jan. 1. He succeeds Guiseppe 
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Faccioli, who retired a few months 
ago because of ill health. Mr. Peek 
became identified with company’s 
Schenectady, N. Y., works in 1905, 
in 1909 he joined the consulting en- 
gineering department, and in 1916 
went to Pittsfield. 


Henry D. Sharpe, president and 
treasurer, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., and James W 
Hook, president, Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn., were re-elected 


to the New England council at the 


state meetings at the sixth New Eng 


land conference recently. Mr. Sharpe 


also was re-elected chairman of the 
Rhode Island council. 


Richard Jones Jr., chief counsel 


and secretary of Republic Steel 





Richard Jones Jr. 


Corp., Youngstown, O., has resigned 
Mr. Jones is the last of the old Re- 
publie Iron & Steel Co. executives to 


leave the merged interests. 


A. D. Chisholm, Ironwood, Mich., 
assistant general manager of Mich 
igan mines for Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, since Jan. 1 has been 
made assistant general manager of all 
Lake Superior mines with headquar 
ters at Duluth. Other promotions 
follow: 

E. W. Leach, district manager in 
charge of Hibbing and 
Mesabi range mines, Hibbing, Minn., 
was made manager of all Minne 


western 


sota mines. 

L. C. David, Eleor, Minn., for 
merly general superintendent” of 
mines on the eastern Mesabi and 
Vermilion ranges, was made gen 
eral superintendent of Hibbing and 
western Mesabi range mines, Hib 
bing. 

Richard P. Zinn, Ironwood, Mich., 


was made manager of all Michigan 
mines. 

Abe Matthews Jr 
eral superintendent of mines. on 
Marquette 


formerly gen- 
Gogebic and ranges, 
Michigan, was made general super- 
intendent of mines on the eastern 
Mesabi and Vermilion ranges, Eleor 

W. A. Knoll, formerly superintend 
ent of Palms-Anvil and Plymouth 
mines in Michigan, was made gen- 
eral superintendent of Gogebie and 
Marquette range mines, Ironwood. 

Kenneth Dunean, formerly super 
intendent of Dunwoody mine, Chis- 
holm, Minn., was made superintend 
ent of Palms-Anvil and Plymouth 
mines, Gogebie range, Plymouth, 
Minn. 

P. S. Gray, assistant superintend 
ent of Danube and Orwell mines, 
Mesabi range, is now superintendent 
of Dunwoody mine, Mesabi range, 
Chisholm, Minn. 

David B. Cavan, superintendent, 
Penn mines, Vulean, Mich., now is 
superintendent of 
Cary mines, Ironwood, Mich. 

H. J. Richards, superintendent of 
Sunday Lake mine, Wakefield, 
Mich., now is. superintendent of 
Penn mines, Vulean. 

H. L. Schiber, formerly superin- 
tendent of Balkan-Judson mine, Al- 
pha, Mich., succeeds Mr. Richards. 

Carl Johnson, assistant superin- 
tendent, Palms-Anvil mine, Besse- 
mer, Mich., now is superintendent of 
s,alkan-Judson mine. 

E. C. Carlson, mining engineer, 
Sunday Lake mine, is now assistant 
superintendent at Palms-Anvil mine. 


Newport and 


Andrew J. Maloney, president, 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., and 
its parent company, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of 
the National Power & Light Co. 

D. R. Wilson, president of Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., has been elected a director 
of the Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
manufacturer of automobile radia- 


tors. 


W. E. England, former chief en- 
gineer of F. B. Stearns Co., Cleve- 
land, has been added to the engineer- 
ing staff of the Houde Engineering 
Co., Buffalo, manufacturer of shock 
absorbers and other metal special- 


ties. 


George G. Crawford, president of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, who formerly was president 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was recently 
paid a tribute by his friends and ad- 
mirers when a silver loving cup was 
presented to him at a meeting in 
Birmingham, Dec. $31. More than 
1200 Alabamians contributed not 
more than $1 each in a public sub- 


(Concluded on Page 79) 








Obituaries 


FLETCHER BARNES, 839, 
inventor of the jig saw up- 
right drill, and founder of 
the W. F. & John 3Jarnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of drills 
and other machinery, died in that 


city Dec. 28, of paralysis. He re- 
tired several years ago. Born ona 


farm near Mount Morris, N. Y., Aug. 
6, 1841, he removed to Rockford in 
1861, where he worked with his 
brother John, then a member of 
Barnes & Boynton, manufacturer of 
water power seeders. He left to 
work for Clark & Utter, remaining 
until 1864, when he located in 
Aurora, Ill., where he was employed 
in the shops of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroad. After four 
years he returned to Rockford to re- 
sume his Clark & Utter connection, 
but maintained a small machine shop 
in his home. He next opened a model 
shop where he perfected some of his 
ideas. With his brother John he or- 
ganized the W. F. & John Barnes Co. 
which started to manufacture ma- 
chines in 1873. The present plant 
was built in 1882, since which time 
it has concentrated on upright drills, 
making in all sizes up to 50 inches. 


Andrew Turnbull, 98, well known 
inventor, died at his home in New 
Britain, Conn., Dec. 22. 


H. G. Johnston, 80 president of 
American Well & Prospecting Co., 
Corsicana, Tex., manufacturer of oil 
field machinery, died Dec. 10. 


r — nas 


Asa Walter Griffith, 64, formerly 
assistant general superintendent of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Youngs- 
town district, died Dec. 15 at the 
home of his son in McDonald, O. 

— re. Ts 


John Gillespie, 80, at one time 
identified with Sylvan works at 
Moline, Ill., of Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., died Dee. 13 in 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Ralph H. Plumb, 54 president of 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo, died Jan. 
3. He was a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and _ had 
headed the bolt company for more 
than ten years. 

i ae 

Roswell W. Smith, 46, president of 
Albert Smith & Sons Inc., Irvington, 
N. J., steel fabricator, died at Mill- 
burn, N. J., Dec. 29. The business 
was founded at Newark, N. J., 75 
years ago by his father, whom he 
succeeded. 

OO O 

John W. McKeon, who for nine 
years before he went to California 
for his health was vice president of 


Foundry Co., 
recently in 


West Michigan Steel 
Muskegon, Mich., died 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


Frederick B. Farnsworth, 80, 
president and treasurer of Eastern 
Machinery Co., New Haven, Con., 
died Dec. 24. He also was president 
of MecLagon Foundry Co., New 
Haven, and formerly was an officer 
of the National Founders’ associa- 
tion, American Foundrymen’'s asso- 
ciation, and the only honorary direc- 
tor as well as one of the original or- 
ganizers of the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers’ association. He served as 
mayor of New Haven from 1897 to 
1899. 

Peter J. Smith, 67, vice president 
and formerly general manager of 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Co. Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man., died at Toronto, Ont., 
Jan. 1. After serving in responsible 
positions in steel plants in eastern 
Canada, Georgetown, Montreal, and 
Belleville, Mr. Smith in 1907 estab 
lished a rolling mill at St. Boniface, 
Man., which mill later was moved to 
Selkirk, where he continued as gen- 
eral manager. When it was absorbed 
by Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, 
Mr. Smith took an active interest in 
publie affairs and served for a time 
as mayor of Selkirk. 

William Gardner, senior vice presi- 
dent and a director of United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
died there Dec. 28, following a brief 
illness. Active in the sale of rolls 
and rolling mill equipment for almost 
40 years, he spent most of that time 
with the United company. Born in 
Scotland March 3, 1865, he came to 
this country when 14 and in 1891 be- 
came a salesman for the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh. Two years 
later he joined the Frank-Kneeland 
Machine Co., now part of the United 
company. In 1907 he severed that 
connection to become financially in- 
terested in the American Roll & 
Foundry Co., Canton, O. When that 
company was purchased in 1910 by 
the United company, Mr. Gardner 
went with the latter as chief roll 
salesman. In 1919, he was elected 
vice president in charge of roll and 
steel castings sales, and held this po- 
sition until his death. 

i ae 

John T. Wilkin, 67, president for 
more than 12 years of Connersville 
Blower Co. Ine., Connersville, Ind., 
which last February merged with 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., and Wil- 
braham-Green Blower Co. into the 
Stacey Engineering Co., Columbus, 
O., of which he was vice president, 


died at Connersville Dec. 27 of heart 


-of the 


paralysis. Born at Danville, Ind., Mr. 
Wilkin was graduated from Rose 
Polytechnic institute in 1886 and lo- 
cated in Connersville, where he was 
employed as draftsman by the P. H. 
& F. M. Roots Co. A few years later, 
with others, he organized the Con- 
nersville Blower Co., becoming its 
first chief engineer. He later became 
vice president, and after the death of 
EK. W. Ansted was elected president 
in July, 1917 to succeed him. He is 
credited with many important inven- 
tions relating to the blower business 
and recently completed a new gear- 
ing arrangement, considered his 
most important achievement along 
that line. He was appointed member 
of the publication committee of 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and also was a member ot 
the Franklin institute. 


~ 
ae 


Walter F. Baker, 
Charles F. Baker & Co., Boston, man- 
ufacturers of nails, died Jan. 2. He 
became head of the nail concern in 
1911, having previously been a wool 


president ot 


merchant. He was a graduate of Hai 
vard university. 
oon 


George A. Ray, vice president of 
the Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died Dec. 30. He was born in 
Providence, R. I., in 1875 and at 13 
was employed by Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. After 17 years he became 
foundry foreman for Phoenix Iron 
Foundry Co., Hartford, and later be- 
came superintendent. In 1922 he 
was elected vice president and di- 
rector of company since known as 
the Taylor & Fenn Co. He served 
as president of the New England 
Foundrymen’s association, and also 
of the American 


was a member 


Foundrymen’s association. 


Harnischfeger Absorbs 
Milwaukee Crane 


Effective Jan. 1, the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Hoist Corp., which 
has been operating as a subsidiary 
Harnischfeger Corp. since 
1928, has consolidated with the par- 
ent company and will be known as 
the Milwaukee division. 

The line of roller bearing cranes 
and hoists will continue to be built 
in the recently enlarged plant at 
Sixtieth and Greenfield avenues, West 
Allis. The main works of the Har- 
nischfeger Corp. are at 4400 West 
National avenue, D. E. Patterson, 
general manager of the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane and vice president of 
the Harnischfeger Sales Corp., will 
be in charge of the crane and hoist 
sales of both concerns. N. P. Farrar 
will be industrial sales manager of 
the crane and hoist divisions of both. 
The consolidation is designed to ef- 
fect material economies by elimi- 
nating duplication of sales effort. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


USTIN Co., Cleveland, has 

opened a district office at 809 

First National Bank  build- 

ing, 1 Federal street, Bos 
ton, the second new district office in 
the present expansion program. A. D 
Engle, formerly sales engineer in the 
company’s New York office, will be 
in charge of the Boston district. Con- 
struction of the $1,500,000 window 
less plant for the Simonds Steel In- 
dustries at Fitchburg, Mass., will be 
one of the matters handled largely by 
the Boston office. Additions tp its of- 
fices reflect confidence of the Austin 
Co. in business revival. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore association, 
Cleveland, statistical bureau of the 
lake ore industry, has moved its of 
fices to 1154 Union Trust building. 


Rolls-Royce of America Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., is consolidating its coac} 
building operations at its plant there, 
transferring departments from _ its 
plant on Long Island. Economy is 
sought by the rearrangement. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed by the Ramsey Chain 
Co., Albany, N. Y., to distribute its 
silent chain drives, sprockets and 
chain in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Forest City-Walworth Run Found 
ries Co., Cleveland, has changed its 
name to Forest City Foundries Co 
for the sake of brevity. No change 
has been made in organization or ad 


dress 


Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has transferred the electrical 
division, handling its electric heate) 


+ 


to Los Angeles, under the name ot 
Hoffman Specialty Co. of California 
Ltd. H. H. Daley, formerly sales 
manager for the Majestic Heater Co., 
San Francisco, is manager. 

E. A. Eddy Machinery Co. In¢c 
Providence, R. I., under its recent re- 
organization, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Louis M. Lincoln, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Joseph E. Me- 
Crudden, secretary, and William J. 
Hatten, director, the officers also be 
Ing directors. 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima and 
Springfield, O., has established at Bat 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., a research project to consist of a 
comprehensive study of steel foundry 
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practice, with a view to developing 
improvements and economies in 
practice and betterment of finished 
products 


Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., is 
building a foundry plant, adding 6000 
square feet to its present facilities 
The company manufactures combus 
tion efficiency instruments. 


Dixie Bronze Co. Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., has been formed to take over 
the plant and business of the Dixie 
Brass & Foundry Co. Ine. Charles 
Wegelin and Louis Callot, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the former com- 
pany, have become president and vice 
president of the new organization and 
J. E. McAllister is secretary. 


Riad | ee i 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., will continue to operate its 
ore unloading plant at Point Edward, 
Ont., only provided it is unable to 
move ore through the new Welland 


canal. This canal, it is expected, 
will be ready for operation and the 


passage of large boats early in the 
spring. 


— 


L. K. Bruckner Co., Jep Sales Co. 
and Monarch Brass Co., Milwaukee, 
have been consolidated as the Mon- 
arch Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
A new location has been obtained at 
107 West Juneau avenue, where about 
5000 square feet are available, almost 
double the total area of the three 
plants. Leo K. Bruckner is president 
of the new organization, J. Edward 
Pulte vice president, and Edward H 
Heuel secretary and treasure} 

Dominion Engineering Co., Mon 
treal, Que., has received several im 
portant 


contracts fo) hvdroelectric 


equipment, including the following 
From the West Kootenay Power Co., 
three 19,000-horsepower turbines fo) 


the Corralin Falls development; from 
the Gatineau Power Co., one 34,000- 
1iorsepower turbine for Paugan Falls 
and from the Shawinigan Water & 
Powel CO: four 38,000-horsepowel 
turbines to be used at the Rapids 
Blane development 

Lummus Co., Boston, has been o1 
ganized with $10,000,000 capital to 
take over the business of the Walte: 
E. Lummus Co., Boston, to design and 
manufacture distillation and refining 
equipment for the alcohol, chemical 


end petroleum industries. Substan 


tial blocks of stock in the new com- 
pany are held by the Superheater Co. 
and the Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York. The Superheater Co., with 
plants at East Chicago, Ind., and 
Sherbrooke, Que., builds heat trans- 
fer equipment for the refining field. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. manufac- 
tures water tube steam boilers, stok- 
ers, economizers, oil burners and 
other power plant auxiliaries, with 
plants at Bayonne, N. J., Barberton 
and East Liverpool, O., and Augusta, 
Ga. Walter E. Lummus is president 
and treasurer of the new company, 
Raymond R. Collins vice president 
and secretary. 

Solar Appliance Corp., Cleveland, 
has been formed to manufacture do- 
mestic coal stokers and has taken 
over a plant at 6415 Detroit avenue. 
: ae president, John 
Kauffman  secretary-treasurer, and 
FE. C. Monkosky vice president and 


Monson is 


sales manager. Mr. Monson was 
founder of the Guide Lamp Corp., 
sold some time ago to General Motors 
Corp., of which he was made a vice 
president, resigning to form the Solar 
Appliance Corp. 
Diamond Machine Co., Providence, 
R. I., manufacturer of grinding and 
polishing machinery, has appointed 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., 
2842 West Grand boulevard, Detroit, 
exclusive dealer for the Diamond line 
of machinery in Detroit. Motch & 
Merryweather company will actively 
handle the sale of this company’s 
grinding and _ polishing machinery, 
featuring hydraulic drive face grind- 
ing machines and surface grinders. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York, announces that from Jan. 
1 those units whose products are 
used in the main for oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting will market 
their products through the Linde Air 
Produets Co., New York. This will 
imake possible purchase through this 
one company of Linde oxygen, Union 
carbide, Prest-O-Lite dissolved acety- 
lene and equipment and _ supplies 
manufactured by the Oxweld, Prest- 
O-Weld and Purox companies. The 
change is made for convenience of 


users 


Heating & Ventilating 
Co., Columbus, O., has been incorpo- 


Columbus 


ated by former employes of the com- 
pany of the same name recently split 
up by sale of its gas equipment divi 
sion to the Surface Combustion Co., 
Toledo, O., and 
the Buckeye Blower Co. The new or- 


ts blower division to 


ganization, keeping the former name, 
will take over the heating and venti- 
lating division. A. T. Holl is presi- 
dent, R. 

W. H. Lauer secretary and treasurer, 
and E. R. Reeves, T. R. Walker, T. H. 


M. Spencer vice president, 


sell, A. T. English and F. E. Fisher 
have purchased interests 
al 
21 











MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


The automobile world’s 


DETROIT 

UTOMOBILE production in 

January will exceed Decem 

ber. February, from all 

present indications, will in- 

crease over January. As motordom 

history has been written, the first 

month of the new year betters the last 

of the old in point of output, but Feb 

ruary’s gain over January is a bette 
one. 

Detroit is the scene of a sudden 
burst of post-holiday activity, from 
Ford and Buick notably, and tempo- 
rarily encounters some difficulty in 
distinguishing between seasonal up 
turn and genuine recovery. 

But, recalling the past, Detroit at 
taches more credence to the _ beliet 
that the sudden burst of activity is 
for cars for stock-deleted dealers’ 
showrooms and for the shows To 
this, however, there are two excep- 


tions. 


Decks Cleared for Action 


Chevrolet is one, continuing its lead 
in output and setting 70,000 to 80,000 
ears as January’s goal. Its dealers 
have long since been stocked, for pro- 
duction has been going on at a fast 
clip uninterrupted since November 
On reliable authority, this unit of 
General Motors is actually selling its 
output. 

Hudson-Essex, likewise, still goes 
ahead ambitiously. It cont:nues with 
unchanged shipments and output, as 
sembling slightly less than 1000 cars 
daily, and too, selling its production. 

The rest, awakened from _ the 
lethargy of inventory shutdown, be- 
gin to take on some vestiges of life 
with rehabilitated production  pro- 
grams, yet still resort to the closest 
possible checkup on their dealers’ 
stocks through comprehensive run- 
ning inventory sheets. It may be lit- 
erally said that if their present cau- 
tious trend continues, cars will be 
made after they are sold. 


So begins 1931, decks theoretically 


cleared for action, with an estimate 
for the entire industry of 40 to 45 pe 
cent fewer unsold cars in stock than 
t 


at the corresponding time of las 


vear. 


Ford Resumes Ambitiously 


Latest reports on Ford's January 


production place the figure at ¢ 
000 ears 

Ford suspended until further notice 
all releases of heavier steel products 
just as the new year opened. Ford 
had been closed since Dec. 17 whe 


on Jan. 5 he reopened his enamelin 
body assembly and final assembly d 
visions. Resumption generally wa 
scheduled a week late, to begin Jan 
12, for the bulk of manufacturing ac 
tivities. 

Reliable reports say that raw and 
finished steel was stocked at Ford’ 
enough for 30,000 cars as 1931 began 

jeginning Jan. 12, Ford proposes 
working three days a week, or in all, 
12 assembly days for January, and 
has ambitiously defined 7000 ears as 
daily production. 

But many believe this rate will be 
toned down in practice to average 
5500 cars a day. Even so, that pro- 
duction will approximate double the 
scant 30,000 units constituting De 
cember’s total, when Chevrolet ran to 
60,000. Kelsey-Hayes starts up four 
assembly lines this week, presumably 


on Ford work. 


° 


Ford cars in dealers’ hands agg 
gate for the country a bare 90,000, o1 
a good month’s production. 

Thus arises a question heretofore 
will Chevrolet Jan 


e 


thought settled 
uary production so fat 
Ford’s after all? 

The lean automotive 
1930 have done one thing for sure. 
Predictions for 1931’s aggregate auto 
production uncover a cautious cha 


outshine 


months ot 


acteristic common to all guesses. 


supplie) S ot 


materials coneur in conservatively 


estimating that 4,000,000 cars will be 


built this vear, not an overly bullis! 
average compared with 1930's actual 
> .000,000 Cars. 

Or an approximate score of men 
well versed in the gyrations of auto 


mobile production, forecasts fluctuate 


surprisingly within a _ short range, 
from a high of 4,500,000 to a low ot 
>, SUO,000 units Included in several 
euesses was a vision of replacen ent 
market for 3,500,000 cars alone 

\gain all agree in seeing bette 
sUSTINeSS in 1931, but thie recovery 
vill be mildly upward And the real 
test will come in the last three quai 
ters, of the year when the usual 
spring gains have spent them elves 

Unfortunately, the industry is 
tooled for 8,000,000 cars annually, but 
not a guess was so bold as even 5-,- 
000,000 cars for this yea Bullish 
sentiment seems conspicuously — ab- 


sent 


Chevrolet in Bold Stroke 


Chevrolet will no doubt make 75.- 
ovo cars in January, gaining from the 
mark of December. Its 
daily rate is indeterminable but its 
many plants will probably average 5 


60,000-unIt 


days weekly through the month. <Ac- 


curate assembly figures, however, 
place the daily rate as the month be- 
gan at 3000 to 3500 cars. 

In February Chevrolet will make 
S4.000 cars, 

With a peak of 32,000 employes at 
work in its various units, Chevrolet 
is in the midst of completing a bold 
stroke in beating the gun this season 
on new model introduction, and going 
bravely ahead producing for first 
quarter with the highest rate of all 
auto makers. 

Various Fisher Body plants report 
business excellent and the Chevrolet 
foundry at Saginaw operates at a 
good rate. 


Of the other General Motors lines, 
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Buick reopened on Jan. 5 with the ad- 
dition of 1000 men to the 3000 em- 
ploye force working before mid-De- 
cember shutdown. 

Heavier shipments of steel and 
steel products were’ scheduled’ to 
Buick for as early as Jan. 6 and Buick 
is known to initiate 1931 output with 
an increase-of from 100 to 200 cars 
daily over the 500 a day, 4-day week 
schedule that prevailed before clos- 
ing. 3uick has announced intention 
to go to the synero-mesh gear shift 
and torque-tube drive in its smallest 
model. 

Buick, too, keeps close tab on its 
retail demand and a complete dealer 
inventory is taken every 15 days. 

Cadillaec-LaSalle resumed full time 
Jan. 5, having been down since Dec. 
Ee Employes numbering 6000 have 
been recalled, some added, and mod- 
els come off the lines at a bettered 
rate. 


oi 


More attention is given the Cadil 
lac 12 in production, the 16-cylinder 
model suffering at present from in 
creasing dealer stocks. When Cadil 
lac closed down for inventory Dee 
1 only approximately two-fifths of 
the intended production of 16's had 
been effected for the year ending 
March, 1931. 
were scheduled for that -period 


Some 5000 models 


And now Marmon enters the race 
with a 16-cylinder car, aluminum 
alloy motor, and two new eights. 

Oldsmobile works 100 daily, 4 days, 
and has come forth with its new six. 

Oakland-Pontiac, on a 5-day week, 
has called back men, and likewise has 
introduced early-fall predicted new 
models with chromium-plate radiato) 
grilles and syncro-mesh gear shift 

Olds also has adopted the syncro- 
mesh gear shift, which has now fil 
tered down all General Motors cars 
except Chevrolet. 


Steel Releases Gaining 


Steel releases into the Detroit dis 
trict have already started to come 
through at an increasing rate. As 
1930 drew to a close, orders were be- 
ing placed on the books in good 
volume to sellers here for outside 
mills. 
follow through the first few months 
of the year. 

Possibly because of the proximity 
of the local Great Lakes mill, excel- 
lent orders for immediate shipment 
have been experienced. At its steel- 
works two open hearths ran even on 
New Year day and established a _ rec- 
ord day’s pouring since the plant has 
been operating. 
that a third furnace will be lighted. 

Still deploring the bareness that ex- 
ists in local manufacturing plants’ in- 
ventories, steel suppliers wonder how 
much longer such reduced stoeks can 
suffice, and point out’ that aside from 
any outside influences for the better, 


Releases on these in the main 


There is possibility 
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in many cases it would take from 
two to three months to re-establis! 
normal stock inventory alone. 
Hanna Furnace pig iron shipments 
have been the best in some time. 


5 


Even though rumors have subsided 
somewhat on the possibilities of the 
new Ford eight, 
increased activity at the Highland 
Park plant embracing a transfer of 
some Model A and T manufacturing 
equipment from 
former plant, which leads to the be 
lief that this is relative to the pro 
posed eight. 

Briggs now rents the old pressed 
steel division at Highland Park from 
Ford and there is some rumor that 
these holdings will be extended. 


there is evidence otf 


As yet there is no evidence of tool- 
ing tor the multiple cylinder mode 
and despite material releases on the 
new Lincoln, no evidence of eithe) 
carefully camouflaged 01 


terial orders. 


blanket ma 


The engineering laboratories are es 


pecially secretive A rumo uncon 
firmed, says upward of 300 8-cevlinde 
motors have been produced at Ford’s 

The time as yet may be deemed un 
propitious for this new Ford’s’ pro 
duction, but much points to its pos 


sibility within the yea 


Hinges Cause Holdups 


Reo has been slowed further by the 
holiday influences, and latest reports 
place its production at about 50, 4 
days. It is interesting to note that 


the longest wheelbase model at the 
New York show was a Reo, 14 feet 
long. 

Hinge trouble on the new Reo bods 
doors has held up some bodies and 
entailed rejections. Their manufac 
ture was partially held up at Murray: 
the same difficulty has held up some 
Hudson-Essex body work at the same 
plant. 

Studebaker introduces a new six 
equipped with free-wheeling, likewise 
have Auburn and Hupmobile inco: 
porated the latter principle, but Au 
burn calls it “coaster control.” There 
are now 19 different series of cars 
equipped with free-wheeling and 
judging from its wide-spread incep- 
tion, opinion on the part of some ven- 
tures it may spread to the othe 
makes similar to the way fom 
wheeled brakes did some time back 

Prior to Auburn and Hupp, Lincoln 
was the latest to adopt its use. This 
division, now on a new model, turns 
out 30 ears daily. 

Willys-Overland works 4 days week 
ly, 300 daily, on three new models 
better due 


Dodge at 300, 5) days. 


Chrysler does some 
largely to 
Chrysler lines themselves produce ap- 
proximately 100 daily, 3 days. DeSoto 
is rumored to have a new model. 

Graham-Paige has resumed on a 6 
day week with additional emploves 


Fordson to the 


Franklin at Syracuse, will go into 
production in a few months on a 12 
cylinder car 

Corrosion-resistant steel finds 
wider application on automobiles. 
Of all 
Buick and Nash now are without 


motordom’s models, only 


a single corrosion-resistant steel 
part. Ford is perhaps the heaviest 
user in point of tonnage purchases. 

General 
its merits but has taken the stand 


Motors is econvineed of 


that each of its constituent subsi- 
diaries may use corrosion-resistant 
steel in preference to chromium 
plated parts only if the cost is the 
equivalent. Here the corrosion-re 
sistant steel seller runs into his 
difficulty. 
However, new General Motors’ 
models gradually adopt some corro 
sion-resistant steel parts. Chevro 
let now has two, the new Oakland 
and Pontiae have three parts. Ot 
the others, Pierece-Arrow has the 
most parts—over 200 to a model. 


Corrosion-resistant steel produ 
cers set a goal of an average 35 to 
$i) pounds ot their steel pel Cal 


in the near future 


Use of Foreign Manganese 
Far Outstrips Domestic 


Consumption of foreign man 
vanese ore in American metallurgical 
plants in 1929 was 22 times large! 
than that of domestic ore, according 
mines. Slightly 


to the bureau ot 


more domestie ferruginous man 
ganese ore was used than that which 
was imported, while the domestic 
manganiferous iron ore was 20 times 
that of the imported. Actual tonnage 
of manganese ore and other man- 


vanese-bearing materials consumed 


follows 
Per ce ¢ 
manga 
rons nese 
Domestic manganese ore 27,685 54.82 
Foreign manganese ore 618,698 47.67 
Foreign ferruginous 
manganese ore 115,664 23.77 
Domestic ferruginous 
manganese ore 123,809 15.08 


Miscellaneous domestic 
materials 


Domestic manganiferous 


iron ore 1,000,000 7.65 
Foreign manganiferous 

iron ore 50,505 6.69 

Total 2,101,396 21.85 


Of this total, equivalent to 918,- 
124 tons of 50 per cent manganese 
ore, 70 per cent was used in making 


ferromanganese, 7 per cent in 
spiegeleisen and nearly 25 per cent 
in manganiferous pig iron. The 


manufacture of manganese metal- 
lurgical products imported into the 
United States is estimated to have 
required 165,000 tons of ore averag 
ing 42.75 per cent manganese. Total 
manganese consumption in metal- 
lurgical plants in this country was 
equivalent to 1,059,000 long tons oft 


y) per cent manganese ore. 
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Poisoning the Public Mind 
Against the Steel Industry 


EMBERS of a small group of obstruc- 
tionists in the United States Senate seem 
to take a keen delight in attacking the 
steel industry. If their criticism were 
based upon honest convictions formed from a 
knowledge of the facts, no one could possibly 
object to their remarks. But unfortunately the 
three senators who have been loudest in their 
denunciation of the steel industry have dis- 
played little or no regard for the facts. 

Several weeks ago Senators Norris and Walsh 
condemned the steel industry because of an 
announcement that a dollar-a-ton increase in 
certain steel prices was contemplated. The 
absurdity of the attack was readily apparent to 
everyone who knows anything about the his- 
tory of steel prices, but in agricultural sec- 
tions of the country, small town editors seized 
upon the senators’ remarks with enthusiasm. 
Throughout the corn belt newspaper editors are 
telling their readers that the steelmakers are 
extortionists. The following, from the Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Hawkeye, shows how the sen- 
ators are poisoning the public mind: 

“The steel industry is without soul or 
conscience. It hears of a movement by govern- 
ment and others to stimulate the building in- 
dustry and sees therein a chance to do some- 
thing that savors of extortion, for it controls, 
absolutely controls, the production of steel in 
North America and the tariff wall effectually 
sustains it in exacting extravagant prices for 
its products. It is regrettable that the busi- 
ness and industrial life of our people should 
have been developed along lines of low cunning 
such as is here shown. .. .” etc., ete. 


Intent May Be Harmless, But 
Results Are Destructive 


We do not think that Senators Norris and 
Walsh expected that their remarks .would stir 
up unwarranted hatred of the steel industry. 
But the effects of their thoughtless attack are 
just as bad as if they had set out maliciously to 
discredit the motives of the steel industry. 

And now comes Senator Couzens, who says: 

“During the past 10 years there has been no 
reduction in the price of rails by the steel com- 
panies to the railroads. I am informed that 
they have been paying $43 per ton for steel rail 
during all this period, while other steel prod- 
ucts have been reduced on an average of 20 
per cent. 

“T am informed that approximately $90,000,- 
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000 have been spent by the railroads for steel 
rails and had that been reduced the same per- 
centage as other steel products the saving of 
the railroads would have been $18,000,000.” 

In the foregoing Senator Couzens shows the 
same disregard for facts that was so evident 
in the attacks by Senators Norris and Walsh. 
Somebody told the senator from Michigan that 
the rail price had stood at $43 for 10 years, 
that the railroads spent $90,000,000 for rails 
and that the price of other steel products had 
declined 20 per cent. From these three tidbits 
of information he has constructed a charge of 
collusion and inefficiency. 


Stabilized Rail Price Has Been 
Found Advantageous To Buyers 


As a matter of record, the price of $43 dates 
from Oct. 1, 1922. It has been in effect eight 
years and three months. During that time 
prices of other steel products have fluctuated 
up and down numerous times. At the time the 
rail price was established structural shapes 
were $40 per ton; today they are $32, a decline 
of $8 or 20 per cent. But the senator does not 
know that three months after the rail price was 
fixed, all steel prices increased. During an ex- 
tended period plain structural material was 
commanding $50 a ton while the railroads were 
buying rails—a highly specialized product—at 
$43 a ton. 

Track bolts have been purchased at a fiuc- 
tuating price—presumably the method Senator 
Couzens would advocate. On Oct. 1, 1922, the 
price was 3.85c. The average since that date 
has been 3.915c. In other words, the railroads 
would have been slightly better off if they had 
agreed to allow the 3.85c price to remain un- 
changed during the eight-year period. 

The idea of stabilized prices for rails grew 
out of a 15-year period of trial when from May 
1, 1901, to May 1, 1916, the price stood at $28, 
regardless of up and down fluctuations in other 
steel products. Moreover, the stabilized price 
has enabled the steelmakers and the roads to 
collaborate on many improvements in manufac- 
ture and service which would have been diffi- 
cult in an unstable market. 

It is time, we believe, when the paid servants 
of the nation who persist in holding up indus- 
trial reputations to public scorn, should’ be 


made to recognize their responsibilities. The 
good will of the public is valuable to the steel 
industry. It is won by hard work and adher- 


ence to honest principles of business. For pub- 
lic servants to try to tear down this good will 


without sufficient justification is unethical. 
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Yearbook of ndustry 


How Readers May Derive the Greatest 
Measure of Value from Its Contents 


KADERS of STEEL probably have 

discovered by this time that the 
Jan. 1, 1931, issue—The Year- 
book of Industry—contains 
more original material and affords a 
broader perspective of significant fac- 
tors in the steel industry than any of 
its predecessors. We are convinced 
that anyone who will take the pains 
to study its advertising and editorial 
contents carefully will be richly re- 
warded for the effort. 

To those thousands who have 
‘made their first trip through the 
annual issue’ (to use the words of 
one enthusiastic reader) and who 
have laid it aside awaiting the op- 
portunity to read it more closely, we 
recommend the following features as 
being especially worthy of their at- 
tention: 





In the nearly 400 advertisements 
of 350 companies is found a com- 
posite picture of progress and achieve- 
ment seldom equaled in the single is- 
sue of a business paper. No user of 
steel and other materials and _ prod- 
ucts for construction and manufac- 
turing, purchaser of machinery, 
equipment and supplies, or prospec- 
tive employer of engineering service 
can examine these pages of attrac- 
tive advertising without discovering 
stimulating ideas or concrete infor- 
mation of direct tangible value to 
him in his business or profession. 


Everyone knows that recent con- 
solidations, purchases and_ other 
changes have created a new line-up 
of steel producing companies, but not 
all of us appreciate the significance of 
these new alignments. For instance, 
the first 10 companies in 1920 ac- 
counted for 71 per cent of the total 
ingot capacity of the country. To- 
day, the leading 10 producers have 
S5 per cent of the total capacity. 
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Also, do you realize that the funded 
debt of steelmaking companies range 
all the way from $3.31 to $23.64 per 
ton of ingot capacity? Or that re- 
cent acquisitions by leading  pro- 
ducers are breeding new rivalries 
which are bound to exercise a marked 
influence on certain finished steel 
markets? 

These and many other significant 
points are discussed in the article 
beginning on page 241. 


In the next decade the steel in- 
dustry will witness numerous chang- 
es in the distribution of its product. 
During the past 10 years the rail- 
roads, automobile industry, building 
construction and oil, water and gas 
projects have been the four banner 
customers. Already the railroad 
and automobile domination as chief 
consuming groups has been threat- 
ened. But what of the future? 
Where are the most promising out- 
lets for steel in the period from now 
until 1940? 

You can find illuminating answers 
to these questions in two related ar- 
ticles: 1. ‘‘New Worlds for Steel 
To Conquer,’ beginning on page 245 
and 2. “Building Industry Attains 
Leadership in 1930 as Consumer of 
Finished Rolled Steel,” beginning on 
page 249. 

The comparisons on page 248, 
showing consumption by leading 
groups for nine years, afford a sig- 
nificant hint as to what is going on 
in steel distribution. Perhaps it will 
help you to place the proper empha- 
sis on your sales efforts in the va- 
rious consuming markets. 

Another distribution story, devoted 
to alloy steel, appears on pages 252- 
254. Here you will find that in spite 
of a serious decline in the output of 
many types of alloy steel, production 
of the 18-8 chromium-nickel alloys 
was greater in 1930 than in 1929. 
Moreover, you will be shown how 


vw 
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greater diversity in the application 
of alloy steel is making the industry 
less dependent on the automobile for 
consumption. 


Here is a new departure in the edi- 
torial activities of a business publi- 
cation for the steel industry. STEEL 
sought the opinions of customers as 
to the quality of steel salesmanship. 
The answers to a questionnaire is- 
sued by STEEL reveal many signifi- 
cant points. One is that as a class, 
salesmen of steel rate high, in the 
opinion of those who buy steel. But 
these customers find a few common 
faults in steel selling and they make 
a number of constructive suggestions. 
No president, sales manager or other 
high executive of a_ steel company 
should miss this article. Read it, ap- 
ply the findings to your sales organ- 
ization, and see if any of them fit! 


The age of machine tools and rail- 
road motive power in service is in- 
creasing, according to surveys recent- 
ly made. From this it is clear that 
the replacement of old machinery by 
modern models is not progressing as 
rapidly or as extensively as is gen- 
erally believed. Authorities see large 
potential markets in the replacement 
of obsolete equipment in American 
manufacturing plants. Even in the 
steel industry, where old mills are 
scrapped with rare abandon, there is 
opportunity for rehabilitation. 

Anyone who is identified with the 
construction of equipment—from 
heavy mill units down to the smallest 
piece of shop machinery—will find 
food for thought, as well as some en- 
couragement, in ‘“‘Equipment Mar- 
kets of the Future,’ on page 259. 


Recently a well known financial 
publication presented an article in 
which the author expressed the opin- 
ion that the Lake Superior iron ore 
supply will be exhausted in a quarter 
of a century. STEEL’s representative, 
who recently visited the ranges and 
who has studied the ore situation 
for many years, shows on pages 262 


265 how absurd are predictions of an 
early demise for Lake ore. He shows 
that the influence of scrap in the steel 
industry is helping to conserve ore 
to a degree that is not appreciated 
generally in the industry. Twenty 
million fewer tons of ore are required 
in a good year because of the use of 


scrap. 


World production of iron and steel 
dropped sharply in 1930, but here and 
there were a few countries—three to 
be exact—where more steel was made 
in 19380 than in 1929. One of these 
was Russia, where great expansion 
in steel capacity is under way. 

Read this article on pages 266 and 
267 and then turn to page 343 for 
detailed reviews of what is going on 
in foreign iron and steel producing 
countries. These articles represent 
the most exhaustive treatment of the 
foreign steel situation to be found in 
an American publication. 


STEEL’s Business Trend, beginning 
on page 271, gives you a wealth of 
information boiled down to the es- 
sence. One table alone, containing 
the 1930, 1929 and 1928 figures for 
leading business barometers, with 
the 10-year average as well, tells 
more about the business situation of 
1930 than you can find in dozens of 
pages of text matter. 


Engineering progress in 1930 was 
notable, in spite of the depression. In 
19 pages, beginning on page 279, you 
will find composite word pictures of 
important engineering 
based on the opinions of 60 of the 
leading technical authorities of the 
country. Welding, riveting, heat 
treating, machine tools, foundry prac- 
tice, metal coating, rolling mill prac- 
tice, steelworks processes, blast fur- 


progress, 


nace operations and other phases of 
engineering and operating activity 
are discussed. 

And in addition to all of these fea- 
tures, the Yearbook presents its 
usual complete tables of prices, pro- 
duction, comsumption, ete. 
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Business Starts New Year 


With Few Illusions 


MERICAN business is starting the year 1931 

in a frame of mind which is far different 
from that with which it viewed the future a 
year ago. In January, 1930, the prevailing 
opinion was that industry was in for a slump- 
probably a minor depression. No one, it seems, 
had convictions that the recession would attain 
the proportions of a major setback. 

Today business men are less reluctant to face 
hard facts. They have seen the situation go 
from bad to worse and have deferred hope so 
many times that they now find it easier to be 
patient. Therefore, it may be said that busi- 
ness in general, while hopeful and optimistic, 
now is prepared for a long upward climb be- 
fore the highroad of complete recovery is 
reached. 

Current business statistics reveal little that is 
new. Moreover, the weekly figures are clouded by 
the interrupting influence of the holiday season. 
The increased activity in many lines of indus- 
try, which really dates from Jan. 5, will not 
be reflected in the records until another week 
has passed. 


Industrial Activity Low in Final 
Weeks of Old Year 


In the meantime, the statistical picture of 
the old year is being rounded out by the month- 
ly figures for November and December. As ex- 
pected, the Federal Reserve board’s index of in- 
dustrial production fell from 88 in October to 
84 in November. Automobile output in Novem- 
ber, for the United States and Canada, dropped 
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to the low figure of 134,844 units. Exports of 
iron and steel slumped sharply in the eleventh 
month, but imports registered a modest gain. 

The records for December reveal a contin- 
uing trend toward lower levels. Pig iron pro- 
duction for the final month of the old year, ac- 
cording to preliminary returns, was at the daily 
average rate of 53,730 tons, the lowest since 
January, 1922. The lowest points since the 
World war were 27,892 tons in July, 1921; 58,- 
408 tons in August, 1922, and 57,531 tons in 
July, 1924. The average daily output for 1930 
was 86,720 tons, which is 92 per cent of the 10- 
year average—93,817 tons. 


Commodity Prices Show Faint Signs 
of Firmness; Money Rates Lower 


The volume of freight traffic in December 
adhered closely to the weekly trends in the cor- 
responding month of 1929, but at a lower level. 
The percentages of gain or loss for each week 
were almost identical with those of the com- 
parable weeks in the previous year. 

Commodity prices have not changed appre- 
ciably, although since Jan. 1 a few products 
have firmed slightly. Copper has gained a frac- 
tion of a cent and wheat is firmer. Wholesale 
gasoline prices are stronger. In the meantime, 
STEEL’S composite of 14 steel and iron products 
continues to hold at $31.66, which figure is 11.8 
per cent below the level of $35.89 which pre- 
vailed a year previously. 

Reduction of the rediscount rate of the New 
York Federal Reserve bank from 2% to 2 per 
cent is an interesting recent development. The 
new rate is the lowest yet offered by the fed- 
eral system and is somewhat below the rate of 
foreign banks. Its effect on business and upon 
stock and bond markets will be given more than 
usual attention by business and _ financial 
leaders. 
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Further Cuts in Production of Coke 


Fail to Halt Increase in Stocks 


In spite of the fact that production of coke 
was cut during November, stocks accumulated 
and reached 3,331,911 tons, another new high. 
Output of by-product coke amounted to 3,137,- 
110 tons, or 104,570 tons per day, as compared 
with 3,431,529 tons or 110,694 tons per day in 
October, a drop of about 5 per cent. Beehive 
output declined from 177,800 to 167,500 tons 
during the month, but the daily rate made a 
slight gain. The retreat from the production 
schedules of 1929 is evident in comparisons 
with November, 1929, when 4,321,494 tons of 
by-product and 413,300 tons of beehive coke 
were produced, but it must be noted that as 
a year 1929 was the high point of a long, steady 
increase in output. 





November Automobile Production 


Again Makes New Low 


Curtailment of automobile production in the 
United States and Canada brought the total out- 
put to a new low in November, at 134,844 cars, 
of which 101,664 were passenger cars and 33,- 
180 were trucks. Production was 12.7 per cent 
under that of October, 154,585 cars, and 59.5 per 
cent under that of November, 1929, when 226,- 
997 were made. Eleven-month figures for 1929 
and 1930 show a decrease of about 40 per cent. 
The cessation of major activity which takes place 
at the end of the year will cut December's out- 
put, and preliminary estimates for the United 
States range from 125,000 to 130,000 cars. <A 
low was established in December, 1929, when 
125,502 cars were produced in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Freight Car Loadings Decline, 


Following Seasonal Trend 


Revenue freight traffic during the major por- 
tion of December was marked by the tenacity 
with which loadings combated severe seasonal 
declines. The drop was from 787,173 cars for 
the week ended Dec. 6 to 744,443 cars for Dec. 
13, and thence to 713,810 cars for Dec. 20. Af- 
ter passing a low mark during Thanksgiving 
week loadings gained 12.1 per cent: the cor- 
responding gain in 1929 was 11.5 per cent. In 
1930 the second week of December fell 5.42 per 
cent below the first, and the third week 9.32 
per cent below the first. In 1929 the second 
week was 1.11 per cent under the first, the 
third week was 9.69 per cent below the first, 
and the final week was down 31.58 per cent. 


STARE 


Foundry Pig Iron Prices Maintain 


Positions in December 


The situation in foundry pig iron prices was 
unchanged during the last month of 1930 as 
No. 2 toundry, valley furnace, held at $17. Quo- 
tations for No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace, 
Inaintained the level of $17.50, established last 
August. The Chicago price at the beginning of 


} 


the past year was $20, having been unchanged 


since November, 1928, and valley quotations 
were $18.50, after having risen to that point 
in May, 1929. The first break came at Chi- 


cago in March and by August the price was down 
to $17.50. Valley quotations held until June 
and at midyear were above the Chicago figure, 
finally dipping below after the latter price set- 
tled to the present level. 
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Steel Scrap Price Falls Farther 
Below Pig Iron Quotations 


Scrap quotations continued in December to go 
lower, but pig iron managed to hold steady. 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh, averaged 
$12.75 for the month, a new low since Septem- 
ber, 1921. Basic pig iron, valley furnace, held 


at $17. In December, 1929, basic pig iron was 
$18.50. The decline in the price of pig iron 
began in July and continued gradually until 


the present quotation had been reached. Heavy 
melting steel has been subjected to fluctuations 
in its downward course, which started with a 
break from $18.90 to $15.10 between August 
and December, 1929. <A recovery brought the 
price to $16.90 in February, 1930, but by July 
it was down to $14.90. August and September 
were the last months to show gains. 
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Composite of Steel and Iron Prices 


Ends 1930 at Low of $31.66 


STEEL’s composite of 14 iron and steel prices 
1930 at $381.66, unchanged during the 
On Dec. 24 a drop from $31.68 was 
due to a decline in foundry pig iron at Phila- 
delphia. The index established new lows for 
the year and the month of December. On Dec. 
25, 1929, the composite stood at $35.89 and the 
decline from this figure was practically contin- 
uous, except when it stood at $35.24 for the en- 
tire month of February. An increase tenta- 
tively expected to develop through finished ma- 
terials at the beginning of the first quarter may 
be postponed until forthcoming demand has had 
a full opportunity to test prices. The recession 
in the index during 1930 amounted to about 
11.8 per cent. 
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Steel Bar and Pig lron Prices 
Hold Steady in December 


Average quotations for steel bars, Pittsburgh, 
and basic pig iron, valley furnace, for Decem- 
ber remained unchanged from November levels. 
Steel bars continued at $32 for the fourth con- 
secutive month, and pig iron has not changed 
since mid-October. In December, 1929, pig 
iron was quoted at $18.50 and steel bars at $38. 
As steel bars ended the fourth quarter with the 
prospect of a test of announced advances in the 
first quarter of 1931, there was a moderate 
carryover of contracts based upon $32, which 
may delay temporarily the price test. Appar- 
ent stabilization of pig iron prices at the end 
of the year has been accompanied by the plac- 














November Exports of Iron and Steel 
Decline Sharply, Imports Gain 


Iron and steel foreign trade during Novem- 
ber was marked by a decisive drop in exports. 
The total for the month was 111,968 tons, the 
lowest monthly figure since early in 1925. In 
October 131,850 tons were exported. Imports, 
amounting to 43,095 tons, registered the great- 
est activity June. <An increase in pig 
iron imports and a decrease in the outward 
movement of scrap were largely responsible 
for the trend. For eleven months of 1930 iron 
and steel exports were 1,883,037 tons and for 
the same period in 1929, 2,817,110 tons, the de- 
crease being 33.2 per cent. Imports during 
the eleven-month period of 1930 totaled 492,- 


since 





ing of about half of the expected amount of 499 tons, a decline of 28.7 per cent from the 
first quarter tonnages. 1929 period. 
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Two Kinds of Editors— 


bring you the news you read 


EO 


THis SYMBOL identifies an 
{BP paper ...It stands for 
honest, known, paid circu- 
lation: straightforward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest ... These are 
the factors that make a val- 


uable advertising medium. 


in your Business Paper a a 


TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One 
kind is the news that you read in the editorial pages 
— news of new ideas, new practices and plans. 


The other is the news you need in the advertising 
pages — news that tells you what to buy to put those 
plans into effect, news that tells you where to buy it 


and whom to buy it from. 


** * 


TWO KINDS of men make your business paper. One 
is the editor, interpreting to you the news of your 
business or industry. 

The other is the advertising representative, inter- 
preting you and your needs to those in position to 
serve you. He studies as a group, readers of the paper 
he represents. Then he goes to the makers of mer- 
chandise and machinery, of supplies and equipment. 
He tells them what you want to know about the 
things they have to sell. He guides them in present- 
ing the news of their products or their services. He 
helps them to sell efficiently. He helps you to buy 
intelligently. He renders an important service to 
them and to you. 

If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news 
in the advertising pages of your business paper. 


If you are a reader with something to sell, profit by 
the service of the advertising representative. Let him 
show you how to reach a rich, responsive, selected 
market for your product through the pages of the 


business press. 


STEEL IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Cast Chromium Steels 


in Wider Use 


Electric Furnace Melting Processes Used for Corrosion-Resisting Alloys 


SEAT and corrosion- 

= resisting alloys of 
® ® chromium andiron, 
or chromium, nickel and 
iron, generally fall into three distinct groups or 
classes, as follows: Ferrites, with but little car- 
bon, being malleable and employed with but 
little heat treatment; martensites, nonmal- 
leable, being used after hardening; and austen- 
ites, solid solution alloys of iron, nickel, 
chromium, carbon, and at times silicon, which 
are malleable even after quenching. 

These alloys have a high resistance to nitric 
and phosphoric acids, and generally fall with- 
in separate price scales. They are applied ex- 
tensively in the chemical and process industries 
in the form of castings and their use is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Steel may be strengthened by the addition 
of one or more alloying elements but in doing 
so we must regulate closely the accompanying 
carbon content. Nach one of the alloying ele- 
ments has its own idiosyncrasies. It may be 
inexpensive or costly, domestic or imported, 
easy or difficult to handle, and it confers quite 
definite properties upon the steel. Some of 
the alloying elements go together, giving a 
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Consulting Metallurgist, West Lawn, Pa 


much more acceptable re- 
sult than either alone. In 
the heat and corrosion-re- 
sistant field for steel 
castings, generally but two elements and their 
effect upon the carbon present, merit consid- 
eration—chromium and nickel. As chromium 
is added to steel up to the stainless analysis 
(12 to 14 per cent) and beyond, it does sev- 
eral significant things: First, the amount of 
carbon held in the eutectoid composition is 
reduced materially; second, the critical tem- 
perature is raised; third, the rate of carbon 
diffusion through the metal is diminished rap- 
idly, slowing down also the rate at which cast- 
ing strains can be removed by heat treatment: 
fourth, the steel with the lower ranges of 
chromium has the property of air hardening. 

While in a plain carbon steel the eutectoid 
composition is about 0.90 per cent carbon, in 
a steel containing 12 per cent chromium it 
will be about 0.30 per cent carbon. As an ex- 
ample, a steel with 0.50 per cent carbon and 
12 per cent chromium will contain relatively 
as much free cementite as a plain carbon steel 


of 1.40 per cent carbon. Under the micro- 


scope, chromium steel displays a character 





Table I 


Chemical Analyses of Six Alloy Steels 


Alloy Carbon Chromium Nickel 
No. Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

1 Under 12.00 Under 
0.15 to 0.50 

14.00 
2 Under 17.00 Under 
0.25 to 0.50 

19.00 
3 Under 21.00 Under 
0.30 to 0.50 

23.00 
4 Under 25.00 Under 
0.35 to 0.50 

30.00 
5 Under 17.00 7.00 

0.20 to to 
19.00 9.00 
é Under 10.U0 22.00 
0.30 to to 

12.00 24.00 


istic pearlite grain structure enclosed 
in an envelop of free cementite. The 
chromium is present in both the fer- 
rite and cementite, being in solution 
with the ferrite and forming at the 
same time a complex iron-chromium 
carbide. 


High Temperatures Involved 


Chromium, in raising the critical 
temperature, necessitates a higher 
temperature to relieve casting or 
working strains. For the heat treat- 
ment to be effective, it must be held 
at the higher temperature for a 
longer time than would be the case 
with a plain carbon steel. Chromium 
has the effect of diminishing the rate 
at which the carbon diffuses through 
the metal. In the 12 to 14 per cent 
and up to 18 and 20 per cent chrom- 
ium range, the steel has the property 
of air hardening when the carbon is 
in excess of 0.10 per cent. This can 
be understood easily by remembering 
the slow rate of carbon diffusion and 
likewise precipitation in the chrom- 
ium steels. 

Whereas chromium raises the re 
ecalescence points in carbon steels, 
nickel has the opposite effect, de- 
pressing the critical points, and ac- 





Valve parts of 18-8 chrome-nickel steel, for high-temperature 
tions have little effect on the two nozzles (center) of high-chromium-nickel alloy steel. 


for handling hot copper sulphate solution and are cast from 25 to 30 per cent chromium alloy steel 
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Molybde- 

Manganese Silicon Copper num 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

0.40 0.40 Under None 

to to 0.30 

0.50 0.60 

0.40 0.40 Under None 

to to 0.30 

0.50 0.60 

0.40 0.40 0.75 None 

to to to 

0.50 0.60 1.25 

0.40 0.40 Under None 

to to 0.30 

0.50 0.60 

0.40 0.90 Under Trace 

to to 0.30 

0.50 i.25 

0.40 v.90 Under 1.00 

to to 0.30 to 
0.50 1.25 Lo 


cording to the degree of such depres- 


sion, three groups of nickel steels 
may be considered: Pearlitic steels, 
which have normal transformation 


and heat treatment, or _ critical 
ranges, and are in a general sense 
similar to ordinary carbon 
martensitic steels, self-hardéning but 
too brittle to be of any great com- 
mercial importance; and austenitic 
steels, which are not susceptible to 
hardening by thermal treatment. The 
nickel and carbon content of the 
steel determines its places in any one 
of the above groups. An accomyeany 
ing diagram according to Guillet 
gives a classification of different 
compositions of nickel steels. 

Nickel dissolves in the ferrite of 
steel and increases the hardness and 
strength without the usual corre- 
sponding loss of ductility. It exerts 
an influence on the grain size of fer 
rite and pearlite and tends to pro 
duce a finer grain structure and finer 
pearlite. In the same sense nickel 
diminishes the rate of grain growth 
within the heat treatment tempera- 
ture ranges, and thus minimizes the 
danger of overheating during heat 


steels; 


treatment. ‘i 
As nickel is added to a low-carbon 


crude oil distillation apparatus (left). 


temperature is 
dropped lower and lower until 25 per 
cent nickel is reached, when the als 
lotropic transformations occur below 


steel, the critical 


atmospheric temperatures. The steel 
ordinarily does not cool to the point 
where the solid solution decomposes, 
and the alloy has an austenitic com- 
position, or the carbon is still in solid 
solution in the ferrite and the crit- 


ical transformations do not take 
place. 
When chromium is added to a 


nickel steel, the same occurrences as 
mentioned previously are observed, 
except that in the presence of chro- 
mium much less nickel is required to 
suspend the critical transformations 
than when chromium is not present. 
Most of the nickel present is in solu- 
tion with the iron, or with the chro- 
mium and iron, in a nickel-chromium 
steel, but a small part of it is probably 
combined with the iron-chromium car- 
bide which in turn is dissolved inex- 
tricably in the nickel-chromium-iron 
matrix. 


Secure Desired Properties 


When nickel and chromium are 
present together, the good properties 
of each are enhanced iy the other. 
While the nickel steels above 25 per 
cent nickel are austenitic, chromium 
up to 30 per cent will not produce an 
austenitic alloy. By an addition of 
nickel to a high-chromium steel, the 
metal is changed to the austenitic 
structure and likewise, as has been 
mentioned, an addition of chromium 
to a nickel alloy not quite high 
enough in nickel to be austenitic, ren- 
ders a change in the metal structure 
to the austenitic type. The desired 
results are accomplished by properly 
proportioning the alloys present. 

Austenitic alloys are fine grained, 


strong, tough, ductile, and nonmag- 
netic, and if desired can be made 


more ductile by heating to a high tem- 
perature of 2000 to 2100 degrees Fahr. 
and quenching in water. In the cast 
structure of these metals usually 
there is some martensite _pres- 
ent, which has separated out due to 
the long slow cool from casting tem- 


Sulphuric acid solu- 
The small buckets (right) are 
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peratures, and the heat treatment and 
quench restores this to its austenitic 
condition. 

The amount of carbon present in a 
high-chromium or chrome-nickel 
steel is important. However, these 
alloys are perhaps more sensitive to 
small changes in the carbon content 
than is the case with a plain-carbon 
steel. The resistance to corrosion and 
machinability both are increased by 
keeping the carbon down. The reason 
for the increased machinability can 
be realized easily when the high af- 
finity of chromium for carbon is con- 
sidered. 

Of the chromium available in the 
steel, some of it, as has been ex- 
plained previously, forms a complex 
carbide with the iron, the remainder 
goes into solution with the iron. It 
has been shown that to bring about 
resistance to attack under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, a minimum 
chromium content of approximately 
11.50 per cent is required in the fer- 
rite constituent of the steel. With 
about 0.10 per cent carbon and a chro- 
mium content of 12 to 14 per cent, a 
properly made, clean rustless iron is 
substantially rust proof under ordi- 
nary atmospheric corrosive’ condi- 
tions. 


Complex Carbide Forms 


If the carbon content is increased 
to 0.25 to 0.30 per cent for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater hardness, or 
for reasons of economy, sufficient car- 
bide of chromium or complex carbide 
of iron and chromium could be precip- 
itated to destroy the rustless quality 
so that nothing short of a quench 
from high temperature prevents pre- 
cipitation of the carbides and conse- 
quent robbing of the solid solution 
of sufficient chromium. For a given 
low-carbon content of approxi- 
mately 0.10 per cent, the corrosion 





Liners for a chemical mill, cast from a 25 to 30 per cent chromium alloy steel 
made in the electric furnace 


resistance of these alloys increases 
with the chromium content, but the 
hardening capacity within certain 
limits decreases with an increase of 
chromium. 

High-carbon chromium steels with 
carbon up to 0.80 per cent give good 
service in withstanding oxidation at 
high temperatures and seem to be 
practically as good as the lower Ccar- 
bon chromium steels in that particu- 
lar field of service. The foundryman 
prefers the higher carbon steels, as 
they possess greater fluidity and thus 
ease the casting problem to some ex- 
tent. 

A general idea of the physical prop- 
erties of a few of the chrome and 
chrome-nickel steels may be obtained 
by referring to Tables I and II. Abil- 
ity to withstand a specific type of 
service is not indicated necessarily by 
physical test results which usually in- 
dicate nothing but the maximum 
strength with the minimum ductility, 
and its extreme, the maximum ductil- 
ity with the minimum strength. The 
intermediate values largely are left 


Table II 


to be conjured, but it is believed that 
a more thorough understanding of the 
alloy is made possible by giving the 
results of physical tests. 

The electric furnace now is claimed 
to be the best and most economical 
means of producing high chrome and 
chrome-nickel alloy steels, conform- 
ing to close chemical and physical re- 
quirements on a_ production basis. 
Either acid or basic practice may be 
used in making these steels but the 
acid electric furnace seems to be used 
more extensively than the basic fur- 
naces. 


Chromium Oxidized in Melt 


In the basic electric melting prac- 
tice for these steels, if any of the re- 
turn scrap or scrap containing large 
percentage of chromium is used, it is 
best to make up the remainder of the 
charge with low-phosphorus scrap so 
that slagging off will not be necessary. 
A large amount of the chromium is 
oxidized during melting and thus 
would be lost if the first or oxidizing 
slag were removed. With the one slag 


Typical Physical Properties of Six Alloy Steels 


Maximum 
Endurance Tensile Yield Elong. Red. of 
Alloy Temperature Strength Point in 2 in. Area Brinell 
No. Degrees Fahr. Pounds Per Square Inch Per Cent Hardness 
{ 65,000 45,000 15.0 20.0 ) 
1 1200 ‘ to to to to ? 166 
{ 75,000 55,000 18.0 30.0 
70,000 45,000 12.0 16.0 
2 1600 to to to to > 207 
80,000 55,000 15.0 18.0 
f §5,000 40,000 4.0 8.0 | 
3 1800 ; to to to to > 183 
| 65,000 45,000 8.0 10.0 
{ 50,000 35,000 2.0 2.0 ) 
4 2000 { to to to to ? 183 
{ 60,000 40,000 5.0 5.0 
{ 80,000 40,000 45.0 40.0 
5 1800 { to to to to 166 
90,000 50,000 55.0 50.0 
75,000 45,000 22.0 25.0 
¢ 1800 to to to to 159 
A 85,000 55,000 28.0 30.0 
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Melting 
Shrinkage Point 
Per Ft. Weight-Lbs. Degrees 
Inches Per Cu. In. Fahr. 
Yy 0.28 2725 
ZA 0.28 2730 
4 0.28 2760 
ly 0.28 2800 
3 0.285 2675 
18 0.29 2700 
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process the basic furnace can be 
speeded up greatly and more ade- 
quately meet the demands of the 
foundry. The increased cost of the 
low-phosphorus scrap is offset many 
times by the savings in alloy charged, 
power and time. 

Light turnings and other excessively 
light scrap generally are avoided and 
as a rule at least one-third of the 
charge is fairly heavy scrap such as 
heads and gates. Ordinary basic melt- 
ing practice is followed with the ex- 
ception that the first slag is made the 
deoxidizing and desulphurizing one. 
The slag is treated with coke dust 
until properly deoxidized, the alloy 
added, and the metal tapped. The heat 
should not be tapped if the slag shows 
even a faint apple green color, as this 
is a sure indication that chromium is 
still in the slag. Further additions of 
coke and lime should be made until 
the slag shows its usual gray, powder- 
ing condition. All additions of ferro- 
chromium generally are made when 
the bath is melted completely and the 
carbide slag has formed. 

In the acid process no great re- 
duction can be accomplished, and un- 
less great care and control are 
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Diagram showing structural classifica- 
tion of nickel steels according to 
Guillet 


a 95 per cent recovery of the element 
obtained in the steel. 

It is extremely hard to judge the 
temperature of these metals and one 
experienced in judging temperatures 
of ordinary steels is quite sure to esti- 
mate or read low in attempting to 
ascertain the temperature of a high 
chromium or a chrome-nickel steel. 
It is desirable, though seldom 
practical, both from the viewpoint of 
the mold and the quality of the metal, 
to cast on the low side or low temper- 





Valve parts exhibiting high resistance to corrosion and high temperatures, cast 
from 18-8 chrome-nickel steel 


exercised in melting, the chromium 
losses may be high. Light scrap and 
turnings should be avoided, as in basic 
practice, and it is as a rule good 
practice to seal the furnace during 
melting down. All delays during the 
melting period should be avoided and 
this in turn reflects upon the furnace. 
The melting-down period is the only 
opportunity for making time without 
effecting the final product. 

Losses of chromium in making high- 
chromium steels may vary in different 
foundries. In a properly operated 
basic furnace, the chromium losses 
should not exceed 4 per cent, while in 
a properly operated acid furnace they 
should not exceed 6 per cent. The 
values given represent the percentage 
of the total chromium added and not 
the percentage of chromium in the 
steel, as in the latter case a loss of 5 
per cent chromium in a 20 per cent 
chromium steel would represent an 
alloy loss of 25 per cent. The loss of 
nickel in either practice is practically 
nil, and in only rare cases is less than 
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ature, but due to the high casting 
temperatures generally found and 
usually necesary, a highly refractory 
sand is needed. 

The readiness with which an oxide 
or scum forms on the surface of a 
chrome or chrome-nickel alloy is a 
source of much trouble to the foundry- 
man. This oxide forming on the sur- 
face of the metal evidences itself in 
the ever present trouble with cold 
shuts. These cold shuts are really 
only skin deep and though unsightly 
are no serious detriment to the cast- 
ing. The chromium bearing metal 
forms a protective coating on the sur- 
face of the metal, protecting that 
underneath. That scum or covering 
is quick in forming so that when two 
streams of metal meet in the mold a 
cold shut or wrinkle is formed on the 
surface of the casting. 

The wrinkle is not serious because 
the heat and pressure of the bodies of 
metal causes a perfect union and the 
oxide is forced to the surface where 
the chilling action is most _ pro- 


nounced, merely causing a surface de- 
fect. 

Usual steel foundry pouring prac- 
tice is employed in handling any of 
these metals. In both basic and acid 
practice, trouble is sometimes en- 
countered with the slags in the ladle, 
but as has been mentioned before, 
with careful intelligent furnace opera- 
tion, there will be little loss of 
chromium into the slag. The loss of 
chromium forms the troublesome con- 
stituent of the slag, chromic acid. 
Slag low in chromium can be handled 
as in ordinary steel heats. 

High losses of chromium affect the 
cost of the metal, not only from the 
point of increased alloy additions 
necessary to obtain the requisite per- 
centage, but also cause much trouble 
in the furnace and ladle by building 
up the bottom of the furnace and by 
causing frequent relining of the 
ladles. 

Once the slag is in proper condition 
the metal either may be poured direct 
from a lip-pour ladle or poured into 
50 or 100-pound ladles for pouring 
small castings. If a tea-pot or bottom- 
pour ladle is used, the precautions to 
be taken with the slag will not be 
necessary. The next consideration is 
the pouring or casting temperature 
of the metal. 


Pour at Low Temperature 


Whenever practical, it is desirable 
to pour the metal into the mold at 
the lowest temperature consistent 
with the proper filling of the mold 
cavity. The casting temperature af- 
fects the final quality of the metal in 
many ways, and especially in the 
higher chromium series of steels the 
evil effects of high casting tempera- 
tures are pronounced. 

Even with low casting tempera- 


tures, large grains are found in 
heavy metal sections, caused by 
the slow cooling from. the ini- 


tial casting temperature. At pres- 
ent there is no way known by 
which those large grains can be pre- 
vented, and heat treatment exerts but 
little influence upon them. These 
large grains are particularly objection- 
able in castings to be used for pres- 
sure work, as it may be seen that 
any seepage follows the grain bounda- 
ries. The formation of large grains is 
not to be dealt with in the lower 
chromium content steels or in the 
chrome-nickel steels, but even so, the 
casting temperatures should be con- 
trolled carefully. 

Next to correct composition, the 
most important factor in securing 
best results from alloy steels is proper 
heat treatment. As a rule all castings 
of these metals should be cleaned 
completely, and, whenever necessary, 
welded before heat treating. 

In the 12 and 14 per cent chromium 
steel, if maximum softness is not de- 
sired, it can be annealed or rather 
tempered below the critical tempera- 
ture. In that case it is heated to from 
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1250 to 1300 degrees Fahr. and cooled 
in air, while if maximum softness is 
desired it should be heated to from 
1500 to 1550 degrees Fahr. and cooled 
slowly in the furnace, the tempera- 
ture drop not exceeding 50 degrees 
Fahr. per hour to a point below the 
critical temperature. The 17 to 19 
per cent chromium steel also may be 
softened by heating to 1300 degrees 
Fahr. and cooling in air. Maximum 
softness may be obtained by heating 
to from 1450 to 1500 degrees Fahr. 
and cooling in air or water. The 
water quench gives slightly greater 
ductility. 

The higher chromium steels of the 
21 to 23 and 25 to 30 per cent analysis 
should be heated to 1600 degrees Fahr. 
and thoroughly soaked at _ this 
temperature for at least 12 hours and 
cooled quickly in air or water. The 
water quench is to be preferred as it 
diminishes the grain size. The length 
of time at which these steels are held 
at heat to relieve casting strains and 
to effect complete annealing will be 
considerably longer than with an 
ordinary steel casting. 

Heat Treating Advisable 

In many cases the austenitic alloy 
castings are not heat treated, though 
where no great danger to the casting 
is involved they should be _ heat 
treated. A greater ductility may be 
obtained by heating them ‘slowly to 
1200 degrees Fahr. and then rapidly to 
2100 degrees Fahr., thoroughly soak- 
ing them at this temperature, and 
then quenching in water. This treat- 
ment changes all the martensite 
formed in the slow cool from casting 
temperatures into a desired aus- 
tenitic structure. 

The lower chromium series of steels 
may be hardened by quenching in air, 
oil, or water from a_ temperature 
above the critical range and then 
tempered to the desired hardness, 
much the same as a carbon or low 
alloy steel. However, as the chromium 
increases this property is lost, unless 
the carbon is increased to a propor- 
tionally higher degree. Resistance to 
abrasion may be secured by a high- 
carbon, chromium alloy consisting of 
an iron-chromium-carbide dissolved in 
an iron-chromium matrix. Such an 
alloy is resistant to extremely abra- 
sive conditions but, as can _ be 
imagined, is extremely difficult to ma- 
chine. The chromium steels, much 
like the carbon steels, have a dis- 
tinctly graduated range of properties 
caused by variations in the carbon or 
chromium content. They have, how- 
ever, a greater diversification of uses. 

As is characteristic of all austenitic 
alloys, the nickel-chromium steels 
work-harden readily, and it is really 
the only manner in which they can 
be hardened. 

A hardened chromium steel with a 
martensitic sctructure is much more 
resistant to corrosion than one with 
a thoroughly annealed pearlitic 
structure. The chromium and the 
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carbon are all in solution in the fer- 
rite while in the martensitic state, 
and the alloy is therefore more homo- 
geneous, 


Embrittlement of Galvanized 
Shapes To Be Studied 


An investigation of the causes of 
occasional embrittlement of  hot- 
dipped galvanized structural steel 
and means of preventing the occur- 
rence of such embrittlement will be 
carried out by a subcommittee of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials at Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O. The investigation is to 
determine the causes of the embrit- 
tlement; to secure data as a basis for 
specifications for material or treat- 
ment suitable for hot-dip galvaniz- 
ing, depending upon the results of 
the research; and to formulate prac- 
tical shop tests for detecting embrit- 
tlement. The placing of this project 
at Battelle has brought the society 
into co-operative relations with the 
Utilities Research commission, which 
had already placed a similar project 
at the institute. 


Underfires Ovens with 
Blast Furnace Gas 


Recent installation of two 30,000 
cubic feet disintegrator gas washers 
at the blast furnace department of 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., has permitted the use of this 
gas for underfiring coke ovens there- 
by releasing the entire surplus of 
coke oven gas from Nos. 2 and 8 bat- 
teries for firing heating furnaces in 
finishing mills. 

The new 28-inch rail and struc- 
tural mill recently completed, is de- 
signed to produce rails, tie plates, 
slice bars, I-beams and channels up 
to 15 inches, angles up to 8 x 8 
inches, squares and rounds up to 6 
and 7 inches, flats up to 24 inches 
and other structural and merchant 
sections. Initial operations disclosed 
the mill to have a monthly produc- 
tion rating of 15,000 to 18,000 tons. 


To Study Lubrication 


A fundamental study of lubrication 
in respect to metal drawing and its 
proper application to modern  prac- 
tices is to be undertaken at Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O., 
under the sponsorship of the Ilron- 
sides Co., Columbus, O. Dr. Robert 
C. Williams, a specialist in colloidal 
chemistry with wide experience in 
this field has joined the institute 
staff. He will be in charge of this 
program of research work under the 
direction of Dr. H. W. Russell, chief 
physicist of the institute. The Iron- 
sides company, which established the 
research project, has been engaged in 


the manufacture of special lubricants 
for 40 years. 


Foundrymen Plan Southern 
Regional Meeting 


Cupola’ practice, high-test cast 
iron, and sand control, will be the 
principal topics discussed at the 
American Fopndrymen’s association 
Southern Regional meeting to be held 
at Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala., 
Jan. 20-21. Local industries and 
foundrymen of the district have been 
co-operating to provide all the de- 
tails required for a well-reunded pro- 
gram. The first day will be devoted 
to the presentation and discussion 
of foundry problems, while the sec- 
ond will be occupied with inspection 
trips to foundries in the district. The 
program of papers is as follows: 

Tuesday, Jan. 21 
MORNING 

Session on high-test cast iron and cu- 
pola practice. Chairman: J. T. Mac- 
Kenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Cupola practice—A discussion of Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association com- 
mittee recommendations for the op- 
eration of 54-inch cupolas. 

High-Test Cast Iron—Leader: H. Born- 
stein, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

AFTERNOON 

Session on practical sand control. 

Fundamentals of sand control—Leader: 
H. W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Detroit. 

Sand control in a pipe foundry—Leader: 
Max Juniansky, Lynchburg Foundry 
Co., Radfor, Va. 

Foundry costs. 

Fundamentals in determining costs of 
casting production. 


Copper-Bearing Steel Pipe 
Used in Flying Cage 


In the description of the new 
Bronx Zoological park flying cage for 
captive birds described on Page 46 
of the Dec. 25 issue of STreet, it was 
stated erroneously that the copper- 
bearing steel pipe used in the frame- 
work was made by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. This pipe, compris- 
ing some 38,000 pounds, containing 
0.2 per cent copper and ranging from 
1 to 3% inch inside diameter, was 
manufactured by the Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O. All pipe bends 
were fabricated by the E. F. Keating 
Pipe Bending Co., Ine., New York. 


Form Exhibitors Group 


Manufacturers who exhibit in power 
shows have effected permanent or- 
ganization of the Exhibitors Commit- 
tee of Industrial and Power Shows 
Inc., for the purpose of collecting 
data on power shows for use of the 
exhibitors. The committee will class- 
ify the shows, indicate the benefits to 
be derived from them and permit the 
intelligent selection of shows in which 
manufacturers wish to exhibit. 
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HASSIS and_ con- 
denser housing in 
this modern radio set 
are made of Steel. At 
the right: Stamping out 
silicon steel for power 
transformer core lam- 
inations. Photos, cour- 
tesy Majestic Radio 





Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


182nd Article 


CCORDING to the department 

of commerce, considerably 

more steel is used annually 

in the manufacture of radio 
sets in the United States than all 
other nonferrous materials combined. 
A survey by the electrical equipment 
division reveals 110,000 tons of steel 
is consumed; copper, 12,000 tons; cop- 
per alloys, 4000; aluminum, 4000; tin, 
1800; nickel and alloys, 1500; zine 
1200 tons. Some of the other mate- 
rials used are paper, 4365 tons; syn- 
thetic resin products 2600 tons; glass 
3000 tons; cloth insulation 1000 tons, 
and miscellaneous, 13,000 tons. The 
total of 158,965 net tons thus enu- 
merated is on the basis of an annual 
production of 3,900,000 radio sets, in- 
cluding tubes. 

Some questions have been raised 
concerning the probability of the 
radio industry consuming 110,000 tons 
of steel in the production of 3,900,000 
sets, which figures to 56.4 pounds to a 
set. The division, however, assures 
STEEL that the figures are correct, as 
shown by the detailed reports from 
manufacturers. Not all of the steel 
goes into the sets as there is some 
scrap loss, and, besides this, steel now 
is being used for parts which former- 
ly were made of nonferrous metals. 

According to the survey, 76,000 tons 
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Radio Sets 


of steel sheets, strips, bars, ete., are 
used in the manufacture of 3,900,000 
sets, and 32,350 tons in the speakers. 
Steel screws, nuts, washers, etc., in 
the sets amount to 1150 tons, and in 
the speakers 500 tons. 

“We are utilizing steel for every 
item possible,” one of the largest 
manufacturers tells Steet. “We are 
using it because of its low cost. Brass, 
copper, and insulation material form 
a small part of the total receiver. 

“More specifically the items made of 
steel are the framework of the re- 
ceiver, amplifier and loudspeaker; 
the magnetic circuit of the loud- 
speaker; the laminations of the audio 
and power transformers; the enclos- 
ing -cans, or shields for the transform- 
ers and the _ tubes; the control 
mechanism; the tuning condenser, 
and countless small parts. 

“You probably will be particularly 
interested in the use of steel for the 
plates of the variable tuning con- 
denser. Until this year these plates 
were always made of brass or alu- 
minum but methods have been found 
for the use of steel even in the high 
frequency field.” 

Other manufacturers show a sim 
ilar trend toward the use of steel, for 
light weight and strength, as well as 
low cost. The speakers in their sets 


are being made entirely of steel, with 
the exception of the paper cone, cop- 
per in the coil and two small phos- 
phor bronze springs. 

When radio was in its experiment- 
al stage and up to three years ago 
manufacturers tried to keep steel and 
iron away from their sets as far as 
possible. Precautions were taken to 
exclude steel screws in the assembly 
of sets, because of the prevailing opin- 
ion that ferrous metals affected sensi- 
tivity and tuning qualities. While 
steel now is used mainly for the boxes 
enclosing the table type receivers it 
is not used for the cabinet models. 
Manufacturers say wood is preferable 
for the cabinets because of its acous- 
tic qualities. Perhaps a method will 
be found for using steel to a large ex- 
tent in the cabinets, without sacri- 
ficing, but actually improving the tone 
quality. 


Completes New Continuous 


Sheet Mill in South 


Improvements started last year at 
the Alabama City works of the Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
now are completed. The new 40-inch 
blooming mill, equal in strength to a 
44-inch unit, is driven by a_  7000- 
horsepower motor with capacity for 
overloads up to 19,000 horsepower. 
Three 75-ton open hearths were en- 
larged to 90 tons capacity thus _ in- 
creasing the company’s ingot capacity 
from 280,000 to 325,000 tons annually. 
Eight soaking pits equipped with 
Isley control and having capacity for 
eighty 18 x 20-inch ingots, also were 
completed. 

The new 32-inch universal plate 
mill, which has an initial capacity of 
20,000 tons a month, is the first plate 
mill to be operated by an automatic 
screwdown and the first 3-high plate 
mill to be driven by a direct-connected 
blooming mill type direct-current mo- 
tor. The new continuous sheet mill 
includes three 2-high and three 3-high 
stands and one 3-high jobbing mill. 
The unit has initial capacity of 9000 
tons monthly and is served by roller 
and patent levelers, corrugating ma- 
chines, shears, and a pickling and 
galvanizing department. The product 
of the mill includes black, blue an- 
nealed, galvanized and _ full-finished 
sheets. 


Installs Coating Plants 


A complete new unit for copper 
and zine surfacing strip steel was in- 
stalled recently by the Pittsburgh 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel Co., Verona, 
Pa. Recent additions at the Lebanon, 
Pa., division of the Wrought Iron 
Co. of America included a complete 
galvanizing plant. 
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New Process Reduces Time 


Required For Pipe Welding 


A new method of oxyacetylene 
welding, known as the Lindeweld 
process, which is said to reduce the 
time required in the welding of pipe 
for oil and gas transmission has been 
introduced by the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. This process, 
which is the result of years of lab- 
oratory research and field testing, 
depends essentially upon a new 
method of blowpipe manipulation and 
upon the use of a new welding rod 
introduced for that purpose. Al- 
though the process is used at pres- 
ent chiefly for the welding of pipe, 
800 miles of high-pressure pipe hav- 
ing been completed recently, future 
developments are expected to lead to 
its application in other industrial 
welding operations. 

The Linde company states that 
this new method of welding has re- 
sulted in savings of from 30 to 60 
per cent of the time required to 
make a weld by the methods pre- 
viously employed and that oxygen 
and acetylene consumption aiso have 
been reduced. Tests of the tensile 
strength and ductility of the welds 
have shown that welds made by the 
new process compare well with pre- 
vious results. Experienced welders 
find no difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to the new method while it is 
more quickly learned by _ student 
welders than the former welding 
method. 


Tank Design Competition 
Draws 691 Entries 


Entries in the competition for the 
most aesthetic design of an elevated 
steel tank, sponsored by the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, which 
closed Dec. 1, have indicated unusual 
interest in the project by the regis- 
tration of 691 architects, engineers 
and draftsmen as contestants. Resi- 
dents of 16 countries will compete, 
Germany ranking next to the United 
States in number of entries with 40. 
Announcement of the award of eight 
prizes totaling $4000 will be made 
soon after the close of the contest. 
Designs must be submitted by 
March 1. 


To Discuss Many Phases 


of Ceramics Industry 


Practically every phase of the 
ceramic and associated industries is 
to be discussed during the meeting 
of the American Ceramic society, to 
be held at Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Feb. 22-28. In addition to the 
meetings of the Ceramic society, five 
other organizations will hold meet- 
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ings in Cleveland during the week. 
These organizations are: Chicago 
World’s Fair Ceramic association; 
American Refractories institute; Na- 
tional Brick Manufacturers associa- 
tion; Grinding Wheel Manufactur- 
ers association; and Feldspar Grind- 
ers institute. All meetings and the 
exposition will be held in the Cleve 
land auditorium. 

Included in the extensive program 
of the society are a number of 
papers of interest to users and 
manufacturers of refractories 
Prominent among these are ‘Chro- 
mium Plating in the Ceramie In 
dustry,” by H. C. Wolfe, U. S. Chro- 
mium Corp., Pittsburgh; ‘‘Absorp- 
tion and Emission of Heat by Open- 
Hearth Checker Brick,’ by Gilbert 
Soler and R. M. King, ceramics de- 
partment, Ohio State university, Col- 
umbus, O.; ‘‘Welded Zigzag Wind- 
ings and Refractories Shapes for 
High-Temperature Furnaces,” — by 
Louis Navias, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and ‘‘Progress 


Report on Abrasion Test for Refrac- 
tories at High Temperatures,’ by 
J. B. Shaw and B. J. Bair, ceramics 
department, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, State College, Pa. 

Papers presented in meetings of 
the enamel division of the society 
will include ‘‘An Investigation of the 
Effect of Smelter Atmospheres on 
Dry-Process Cast-Iron Enamels,’ by 
A. I. Andrews and H. W. Alexander, 
ceramics department, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; and “A Sys- 
tematic Study of Sheet-Iron Cover 
Enamels and the Development of a 
Process for Improving the Acid Re 
sistance,” by A. I. Andrews and 
D. G. Bennett, ceramics department, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


The bureau of mines, Washington, 
has published information circular 
No. 6386 listing and describing the 
domestic and foreign deposits of 
titanium-bearing ores. Each state 
in the United States and each coun- 
try is listed separately. 


94-Ton Boiler Plate Is Rolled 
on World's Largest Mill 


HAT is regarded as the world’s 

largest and heaviest steel plate 
was rolled by the Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., on its 206-inch four- 
high reversing-type plate mill on 
Dec. 26. The mill is the largest 
plate rolling mill in the world. The 
plate, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, was reduced from a ¢ar- 
bon steel ingot weighing approxi 
mately 92,130 pounds, produced in 
the company’s own open hearth. 
Sheared dimensions of the plate are 
195 inches in width, 360%, inches 
in length and 2% inches in thick- 
ness. Finished weight is approxi- 
mately 48,200 pounds. 

The plate was rolled for the D. 
Connelly Boiler Co., Cleveland, and 
will be used in fabricating for the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Bay- 





tewn, Tex., a cross-drum, sectional- 
heeder boiler of 2000-horsepower 
and 650 pounds working pressure. 
Another plate of the same size and 
for the same purpose will be rolled 
shortly. The two boilers, each of 
which must deliver 350,000 pounds 
of steam per hour, an equivalent of 
10,000 boiler horsepower, will be of 
riveted construction with all rivets 
machine ground to exact diameter. 
Each unit will be equipped with 
a superheater, water wall and econ 
omizer and will be oil fired. 

Rolling mill operations were in 
charge of R. W. Simpson, super:n 
tendent of mills, supervised by J. H 
McElhinney, general suverintendent, 
and W. H. Warren, vice president 
and general manager, Lukens Steel 


Co. 
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OLIVER IRON MINING CO. 


Welded structural steel instead of castings is used for the base of this shovel 
by the Steel corporation’s mining subsidiary, the first with this type of con- 
struction in the Lake Superior district 


lron Mine Operators Prepare 


for More Active Season 


BY A. J. HAIN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


AKE SUPERIOR iron ore opera- 
tors begin the new year with 
nearly normal winter forces 
employed, though not full time. 

A special effort is being made by the 
mining companies to provide some 
work for as many as possible, and a 
great majority of the 17,000 em- 
ployes in various departments of the 
industry are being carried on pay- 
rolls. In addition to the regular 
winter mining operations, consider- 
able repair and construction work is 
being done and improvements are be- 
ing made at this time with the par- 
ticular purpose to provide employ- 
ment. The large steel companies 
have given instructions to find some 
work for the men. 

When winter comes in the mining 
towns if the men are unable to find 
work at their regular occupation, 
they are provided with work, such as 
shoveling snow and cleaning up the 
streets, at the town’s expense. As 
the mine owners and operators pay 
by far the largest share of the taxes 
they pay indirectly the wages of the 
miners so engaged. Town authori- 
ties some times are lax in their 
methods, and rather than pay for 
something not done, poorly done, or 
not essential the employers prefer to 
keep them busy first hand. The min- 
ing companies are the largest busi 
ness interests and pay the heaviest 
taxes. 

The need for considerable repair, 
improvement and extension work also 
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is being felt, and several of the most 
important companies say they have 
as many workers engaged full time 
this winter as a year ago. Demand 
for iron ore was beginning to fall 
off as 1930 entered and operations 
were on a reduced scale through the 
greater part of the year. With iron 


«A\ll in a Lifetime” 


ORTY years ago—Nov. 16, 1890, to 

be exact—the first commercial de- 
posit of iron ore was discovered on 
the Mesabi range by Capt. J. A. 
Nichols, employed by the Merritt 
brothers. The event was to have been 
celebrated at Mountain Iron, Minn., 
where the ore was discovered, but 
more time was required by the town’s 
people to put on an impressive his- 
torical pageant. It will be held next 
June. Ore was not shipped from the 
Mesabi until two years after its dis- 
covery, all that time being required 
in sinking a shaft and other ‘‘develop- 
ment” work. In two score years the 
Mesabi has produced 858,717,727 tons 
of ore, approximately equivalent to a 
half billion tons of iron. Pioneers 
labored under untold hardships in a 
wilderness; many fortunes have been 
made and lost, and the range finally 
has been brought to the peak of its 
development—all in a lifetime. 





ore shipments for the year down to 
47,000,000 tons, a reduction of 28 
per cent from 1929, and the smallest 
since 1924, operators are preparing 
for a larger output this year. 

Nineteen-thirty was not as produc- 
tive of as many changes in control 
of mines as 1929 when many mergers 
in the iron and steel industry were 
reflected in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. The sale of the Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. to Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. gave to Cleveland-Cliffs con- 
trol of 11 mines in Michigan and 
four in Minnesota. Eight of the mines 
are on the Menominee range, three 
on the Gogebic, and four on the 
Mesabi. The four Mesabi mines are 
listed by the state as containing re- 
serves estimated at 11,100,000 tons, 
while reserves in the Michigan prop- 
erties are not disclosed. The mines 
are capable of producing more than 
the Corrigan, McKinney require- 
ments of 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons 
a year. 

Cleveland-Cliffs also extended its 
control over Lake Superior iron ore 
mines by an affiliation with Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., the largest merchant 
iron ore producer heretofore unasso- 
ciated with iron and steel companies. 
Only three or four small all-merchant 
ore shippers now remain in the field. 
The number of these ‘‘independents” 
has been steadily decreasing over the 
past 12 years, and it is likely the 
properties now owned or controlled 
by them eventually will be absorbed 
by steelworks interests. Some of the 
Oglebay, Norton mines are among the 
best in the Lake Superior district, 
both from the standpoint of reserves 
and equipment. The firm, strictly an 
operating concern, has a _ contract 
with the Russian government to de- 
velop Russian iron ore mines, and 
recently a group of soviet mining en- 
gineers visited the Montreal and 
other ‘‘model’’ mines in the Lake Su- 
perior district. 

Subsequent developments have 
shown that Oglebay, Norton will con- 
tinue as a separate operating com- 
pany, not being absorbed by Cleve- 
land-Cliffs which bought heavily in 
some of the mines. The Oglebay, 
Norton vessel subsidiary, Columbia 
Steamship Co., also is operating as a 
separate entity. The company shipped 
1,829,886 tons of ore in 1930 and 
2,800,000 tons in 1929. 


Eaton Influence Extended 


Acquisition of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. by Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. would have given Beth- 
lehem large additional reserves in 
the Lake Superior district, but this 
merger has been enjoined. Cyrus S. 
Eaton and associates who opposed 
the merger own half of the Cliffs 
Corp., which in turn controls the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Co. Mr. Eaton, 
therefore, extended his influence over 
Lake Superior mines, though the Re- 
public Steel Corp., which he and 
his associates control has not figured 
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to any important extent in recent four-compartment shaft on this tract. Oliver company owns adjacent prop- 


mine regrouping. The Oliver Iron Mining Co., sub- erty, and as Cleveland-Cliffs has suf- 
The M. A. Hanna Co., associated sidiary of the United States Steel ficient of the particular grade of ore 
with the National Steel Corp., again Corp., purchased the Holmes mine, found on the property it agreed to 
took the opportunity to acquire addi- in Ishpeming, Mich., from the Cleve- the surrender of the lease to the 
tional ore property. It was one of land-Cliffs company. Most of the ore owners who sold to the Oliver com- 
the most aggressive interests in this has been taken out of the Holmes pany. 
respect in 1929 and in 1930 it leased mine. The Oliver company owns the An interesting sidelight on this 
from the Great Northern Iron Ore adjacent Section 16 mine, and a drift transaction is that the Ford Motor 
Properties 200 acres near Keewatin, will be driven between the two prop- Co., which a few years ago acquired 
Minn.; also the Draper and Draper erties. The Section 16 shaft will be two mines in Michigan, once had an 
Annex properties, embracing 200 closed and the ore removed through option on the Neely property and 
acres near Nashwauk, and 80 acres the Holmes shaft. spent considerable time and money 


adjoining the Canisteo mine, all un- checking up drill records but allowed 


Lease Is Exchanged 


developed. It is planning to develop the option to lapse. The Ford com- 
the 200 acres near Keewatin and The Oliver company purchased the pany, however, owns adjacent land 
mine the ore by shaft. The Hanna fee of the Neely iron ore property from which it may some day ex- 
company also acquired property ad- on the Menominee range, and also tract ore. 

jacent to the old Mississippi open acquired the lease which was held by On the same range, the Menomi- 
pit, Mesabi range, and is sinking a the Cleveland-Cliffs company. The nee, the Ford company in 1930 pur- 


chased the Walpole property, com- 
prising about 300 aeres, and con- 
taining considerable ore near the 
surface available for open pit mining. 
A mine ealled the Walpole was 
opened in 1895 by the Walpole Iron 
Co., and leased to the Pewabie Min- 
ing Co., which surrendered the lease 
in 1919 when its own mine, the 
Pewabic, was exhausted. 

Drilling on all the ranges was more 
intensive during the past year; prac- 
tically all of the companies had 






ODERN stockpiling facilities at 
Montreal mine, Gogebic range. 
Three hundred thousand tons of ore 
can be stocked under and alongside 
these trestles 

















O. 5 shaft at Montreal mine. It 
is electrically equipped to hoist 
ore from a depth of 4500 feet 


AMILTON clubhouse for em 
ployes of Montreal mine. Sev- 
eral of the leading mining companies 
have clubhouses for employes which 
for size and beauty can compare with 
this 









NGINE house at No. 5 shaft is 
equipped with three 2240 cubic 
feet compressors, a_ 600-horsepower 
double drum cage hoist, and a 2300- 
horsepower double drum skip hoist 
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A good mine converted into a lake. 


at the open pits in Minnesota. The 


equipment in the field, and some of 
them were acquiring options in every 
conceivable corner. Drilling appeared 
to be concentrated in the Menominee 
range, though among mine operators 
it is understood nothing of im- 
portance was disclosed except by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. This 
company is reported to have had 
some success near Crystal Falls. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., are drill- 
ing through the ice of Rabbit lake, 
Cuyuna range, this winter to locate 
an ore deposit. Many acres were 
acquired on this range by various 
explorers. Clement K. Quinn & Co. 
have drills at work on the east end 
of the Shada mine, near Nashwauk, 
Minn., Mesabi range. The Polaris 
Iron Co. put a drill down 1834 feet 
on the Vermillion range, where the 
mines are deep, but discontinued the 
operation when difficulties arose over 
acquiring leases. Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., was busy for a time in 
the Michipicoten district, Ontario 
province, but suspended until tests 
could be made on the ore that was 
revealed. The ore contains a high 
percentage of arsenic. 


Starts 6-Compartment Shaft 


Conspicuous among important 
mine developments is the sinking of 
a 6-compartment all-steel shaft at 
the Newport mine, Gogebic range, op- 
erated for Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. by Pickands, Mather & Co. The 
Newport is one of the largest under- 
ground mines in the Lake Superior 
district. Two to three years will be 
required to build the shaft, steel 
headframe, fireproof surface build- 
ings, and the cost is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The shaft will penetrate 
considerable granite and the first 
opening will be down 2579 feet. 
Hoisting capacity will be sufficient to 
handle two double-deck cages from 
a depth of 4500 feet. 

Pickands, Mather also plan to 
deepen the Curry shaft at their Penn 
mine in Michigan 450 feet to a depth 
of 2300 feet. The Oliver company is 
deepening the shaft at its Leonidas 
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Floods some times interrupt operations 
water generally has to be pumped out 


mines, Mesabi range. Inland Steel 
Co. has put down a concrete shaft 
to a ledge 105 feet at the new Green- 
wood mine, Marquette range, and will 
continue sinking the shaft through 
quartzite to a depth of 1150 feet, 
from which a drift will be driven 
to the ore body. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has nearly completed a 
shaft at the South Agnew mine, 
Mesabi range, and is erecting surface 
buildings. 


Abandon Two Shafts 


Oglebay, Norton & Co. have 
abandoned two of their three shafts 
at the Montreal mine for ore hoist- 
ing purposes and hoisted the mine’s 
entire production of nearly 1,000,000 
tons in 1930 through one shaft. This 
shaft is vertical and down 3036 feet. 
It is equipped electrically to hoist 
ore from a depth of 4500 feet. 

Four new mines were opened in 
1930; the Malta, near Gilbert, Minn., 
by the Bowe-Burke Mining Co.; 
Drew, near Buhl, Minn., by the Dohon 





Mining Co., and the Wheeling mine, 
Virginia, Minn., by the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. All of these mines are 
on the Mesabi range. <A _ washing 
plant is part of the equipment at the 
Drew. The fourth new mine is the 
Alstead, Cuyuna range, operated by 
the Maganiferous Iron Co. 

The Holman-Cliffs mine, a large 
open pit on the Mesabi range recent- 
ly enlarged and developed by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company also got 
into production in 1930. This com- 
pany is bringing near the production 
stage the Canisteo, after pumping 
about 2,500,000,000 gallons of water 
out of the pit. These two mines and 
the Hill- Trumbull, operated by 
Cleveland-Cliffs, have plants’ for 
washing the ore and the company 
will soon have capacity for shipping 
2,000,000 tons of washed ore an- 
nually. 

Oglebay, Norton stripped 500,000 
cubic yards from the new Greenway 
mine, Mesabi range, and is preparing 
for shipments. Part of the ore will 
be washed. 

The Wisconsin Steel Co. has re- 
sumed production at its Bruce, Sar- 
gent and Agnew mines, Mesabi range, 
after a shutdown since Sept. 6. The 
Bruce, as reported in the Jan. 1 issue 
of STEEL, page 298, now has in op- 
eration a plant for sintering iron ore 
mined by the underground method. 

Many employes are finding work 
in stripping operations which are be- 
ing performed by the majority of the 
large companies this winter. The 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantie rail- 
road is preparing to build a $1,000,- 
Q00 steel and concrete ore dock at 
Marquette, Mich. 


State highway department, New 
Jersey, has bought 2000 cast iron 
posts and 1100 caps, placing the busi- 
ness with Duncan Mackenzie Sons 
Co. Ine., Fieldsboro, N. J. 





More than 60 plants have been constructed in the Lake Superior district for 


washing, screening, crushing or sintering iron ore. This is an interior 


view 


of a washing plant at Coleraine, Minn., Mesabi range 
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Stainless Steels and lrons 


Structure and metallographic char- 
acter of corrosion-resistant iron alloys 
which depend upon high chromium 
content for valuable properties, pre- 
sented in Heat Treating and Forging, 
November 1930, p. 1419, 8 pp., 17 
illusts. 

Chromium possesses an almost 
unique property of protecting itself 
against atmospheric corrosion in spite 
of a great tendency to combine with 
oxygen. It is believed that a fresh 
surface of chromium metal becomes 
oxidized almost instantly, but that 
this invisible film of oxygen or oxide 
is itself of such a nature as to be con- 
tinuous, impervious, and extremely 
stable. The corrosive action, which 
starts with great avidity, is stopped 
the moment it begins. This property 
of chromium probably is possessed to 
some extent by aluminum and silicon; 
it may even be a vastly more intense 
manifestation of the temporary pas- 
sivity acquired by iron and nickel in 
the presence of strong oxidizing 
agents such as nitric acid. 

In any event, this remarkable prop- 
erty of chromium is conferred also 
upon its solid solutions in iron when 
a fair amount, roughly 12 per cent, is 
present. 
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lron Ore Concentration 


Test results on the concentration of 
tailings from washing plants of the 
Mesabi range, by F. D. DeVaney and 
W. H. Coghill, in bureau of mines re- 
search investigation 3052, November 
1930, 23 pp. 

Current tailings from Western 
Mesabi washing plants contain about 
20 per cent iron, but through natural 
concentration by wind and water the 
bulk of the tailings in’ the sludge 
ponds now contain from 45 to 50 per 
cent iron. Roasting the sludge pond 
tailings, followed by magnetic con- 
centration, yields high-grade concen- 
trates containing about 64 per cent 
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iron, 0.042 per cent phosphorus, and 
8 per cent silica, with a recovery of 
iron of 97 per cent. The tenor of the 
nonmagnetic tailings is about 5 per 
cent. Provided the feed first is classi- 
fied, tabling also is effective. Con- 
centrates were made with a tenor of 
61 per cent iron, 0.0343 per cent 
phosphorus, and 8.85 per cent silica, 
and contained 82 per cent of the 
total iron. Whereas the nonmetallic 
tailings had only 5 per cent iron, 
the gravity tailings were about 30 
per cent iron. 


Wire Guides 


The use of tungsten carbide us 
guides in the production of springs 
and coiled wire products, described in 
Carboloy, December 1930, p. 21, 1 
page. 
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While the greatest emphasis has 
been laid on cemented tungsten Car- 
bide as a cutting medium, its abra- 
sion resistant qualities have made it 
equally valuable on other applications 
that do not call for a cutting edge. 
Since the early part of 1930, wire 
guides of this material have been used 
in one plant in the manufacture of all 
types of springs and coiled wire prod- 
ucts, chief among which are the vari- 
ous types and sizes of springs that are 
used in the automotive field. The 
value of the material is found in the 
fact that because of the longer life 
of the wire guide, fewer set-ups on 
the machine are needed, effecting a 
decided saving. Also, longer runs 
with greater accuracy in the finished 
part may be obtained. 





FABRICATION: 


Welding Steel Structures 


Present status and recent advances 
made in American methods, described 
by Frank P. McKibben, in Journal of 
the American Welding society, No- 
vember 1930, p. 7, 12 pp., 2 tables, 8 
illusts. 

In a short period of time, welding 
as applied to fabrication of new steel 
buildings and to strengthening exist- 
ing bridges has advanced from the 
experimental to the practical stage. 








Some of the largest railroad systems 
have applied welding very success- 
fully to strengthening steel girders or 
truss members in bridges which sup- 
port tracks as well as in structures 
carrying highways overhead. The ar- 
ticle presents brief descriptions of im- 
portant buildings now being wholly or 
partially welded, a description of ma- 
chine welding, the economies afford- 
ed, battledeck floors, welding and the 
building codes, procedure control and 
qualification of welders, strengthen- 
ing steel structures by welding, the 
design of welded joints, and nondes- 
structive methods of testing the qual- 
ity of the welds. 
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World's Fair Buildings 


Design of the Travel and Transport 
building for the Chicago World’s fair 
offers some unusual features, describ- 
ed by Clarence W. Farrier and Bert M. 
Thorud in Journal of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, October 1930, p. 
384, 11 pp., 3 illusts. 

Unrestricted by the limitations of 
any building code, the engineers for 
this new type of construction, evolved 
for the coming World’s fair, have 
been able to work out a design en- 
tirely new. The building including a 
large dome will be erected for a cost 
of about 71% cents per cubic foot. A 
suspended type of construction using 
steel in tension is the principal ele- 
ment of this design. Extensive provi- 
sions are made for wind and snow 
loads and at every point where undue 
stress might cause a minor failure or 
disruption of the appearance of the 
sides or dome, adequate expansion 
joints are provided. These joints, 
however, are so arranged that they 
will offset only the expected stress. 
Any extreme stresses will expand the 
structure to a point where bolts stop 
the movement and transport further 
stress to the rest of the building. The 
cables ‘supporting the columns and 
the dome are to be watched carefully 
for some time to insure that each one 
takes its intended load. The whole 
structure will be unusually flexible. 
In the design, no attempt was made 
to build something that would last 
indefinitely as the requirements only 
necessitated a structure that would 
stand safely for five or six years. 
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(Abramsen Design) 


STRAIGHTENING MACHINES 





Above: Treadwell No. $ 
Straightening Machine. 


i eg Tubing 8” to 


Richt: Treadwell hes 1 


Sen hrens Tubing 4" to 
14" dia. Bars 4%" to 4" dia. 


READWELL (Abramsen Design) Straightening Machines—incorporating 

several exclusive features of design—are made in sizes to straighten tubing 
from |," dia. to 26" dia., and bars from 1." dia. to 10” dia.—minimum and maxi- 
mum delivery speeds to suit the individual requirement of the mill. Before you 
decide on your next straightening equipment, be sure to have the smallest 
model Treadwell Straightener brought to your plant for inspection and a 
working demonstration. This will be gladly arranged at your convenience. 


eadwell Engineering Company 
‘eume Pa. 


Rolling Mills— Threading & Cutting-Off Machinery 
Special Machinery—Iron & Steel Castings 
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ools - Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


Machine 


machinery could not be built.» 
Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 








Stacker Conserves Space 


and Reduces Handling 


Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown sta- 
tion, Boston, has added to its line 
of lifting equipment a combination 
gas-engine driven and handpower 
stacker. This machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is opera- 
ted by a compact 2% to 3 horse- 
power air cooled engine and will lift 
a 1000-pound load at the rate of 40 
feet per minute. Lowering the load is 
taken care of by means of a decel- 
erator control which prevents undue 
speed. The stacker is of value in 
providing suitable means of tiering 
and storing material so that floor 
space is saved and handling elimi- 
nated. 


Duplex Regulator Provides 
Constant Gas Pressure 


Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, has 
developed a duplex, two-stage regu- 
lator, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, which delivers unvarying 





Units weighing up to 1000 pounds are 
tiered by this machine 


pressure to the welding or cutting 
torch. To overcome the difficulty of 
keeping the flame control constant, 
a special regulator for the first stage 
was designed and constructed to per- 
form in balance with a precision reg 
ulator at the second stage. Both 
stages are thus governed by regula- 
tors having large size diaphragms, 
functioning at any desired pressure 
The result of proper proportioning 
and balancing of the action of these 





Regulator insures uniform flame _ re- 
gardless of tank pressure 


two regulators is the maintenance 
of a constant neutral flame, regard- 
less of fluctuations in tank pressure. 

The regulator is designed so that 
it not only can be used for welding 
and cutting but both operations can 
be performed simultaneously. A sepa 
rate high pressure outlet with a 
needle valve is provided on the first- 
stage line. When the operator does 
not need his cutting torch, he simply 
closes this valve. An automatic 
safety outlet releases any abnormal 
or excess pressure caused by accident 
to any part of the equipment, thus 
eliminating danger caused by flying 
glass from regulator dials. The de- 
sign also includes nonigniting seat 
and nozzle construction. 

The regulator is so compact that it 
extends only slightly beyond the 
width of the tank and there is little 
chance that it might be knocked off 
by passing equipment. A new alloy 
has been adopted which weighs only 
one third as much as brass and has 
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Chisel delivers 6000 blows per min- 
ute in this air-driven chippe) 


a tensile strength of 55,000 to 65,000 
pounds per square inch, and forged 
parts are used throughout. The regu- 
lators are designed in models for use 
with oxygen, acetylene and hydrogen 


tanks. 


New Air Chipper Provides 
Freedom of Action 


Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, Wis., 
has announced an air-driven chipper 
which operates at pressures of 60 to 
100 pounds. The chipper, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, deliv- 
ers over 6000 blows per minute to the 
chisel through a turbine-valve ham- 
mer mechanism. The intensity of the 
chisel strokes or blows is regulated 
by the pressure the operator exerts 
against the chisel and also by the po- 
sition of the trigger valve. The chip- 
per will operate in any position, giv- 
ing the operator freedom of action 
for clearance and convenience. 

Air under pressures of from 60 to 
100 pounds, enters the mechanism 
through a hose connected to the 
handle, which is of the pistol-grip 
type. Control is by a trigger valve, 
which, when pressed, admits air to 
the rotary valve. The position of this 
rotary valve is always such that the 
air, under pressure, will first flow to 
one end or the other of the hammer 
cylinder. This drives the hammer 
forward or backward through half a 
cycle so as to uncover one of the ex- 
haust ports. This port is connected 
to the air turbine. The exhaust air 
drives a turbine attached to the ro- 
tary valve, causing this valve to di- 
rect the air from one side of the ham- 
mer to the other so that the cycle is 
completed and thereafter automatical- 
ly repeated as long as the air con- 
tinues to flow. 
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Flanged Joint Provides 
Greater Flexibility 


Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 343 
Sansome street, San Francisco, has 
developed a new type of flanged 
joint for use in connection with weld- 
ed pipe lines where such a joint is 





Joint simplifies application of fittings 
to welded pipe lines 


required for the insertion of valves 
and fittings for the taking off of out- 
lets. The joint, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, consists of a 
drop-forged steel flange, fitted to a 
drop-forged tapered nipple on which 
the flange may be rotated, permitting 
the alignment of bolts, ete The 
tapered nipple is forged from a solid 
steel billet and the finished product 
provides at the base of the nipple 
where highest stress occurs, a thick- 
ness much greater than that of the 
pipe. The principal advantage of the 
joint is its flexibility. 

This swivel flange offers an addi- 
tional advantage where service re- 
quires a special alloy such as the new 
chrome-nickel steels. For such serv 
ice the tapered nipple only is forged 
from the alloy, while the flange is 
forged from ordinary steel, permitting 
a less costly joint. The tongue and 
groove type of construction also can 
be incorporated when desired. These 
flanges can be furnished with pipe 
nipples of various lengths welded on 
before leaving the factory. They are 
available in 1% to 10-inch sizes. 


Gear Testing Machine Has 
Wide Capabilities 


Gleason Works, 1000 University 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y., has de- 
signed a new type of universal gear 
testing machine. This machine, a 
front elevation of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, will 
test straight and bevel gears with 
any shaft angle, also hypoids, heli- 
cal gears, angular helical gears, and 
internal, herringbone and_= spur 
gears. Its maximum capacity is 13 
inches outside diameter. 

To give the accuracy and rigidity 
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necessary to permit of satisfactory 
running tests of gears under load, 
the machine is of heavy construction. 
The frame is a one-piece casting, 
heavily ribbed in the direction of 
stresses. The pinion head, which 
earries the driving spindle, is ad- 
justable vertically on its column so 
that the necessary offset of the pin- 
ion from the center of its mating 
gear can be obtained. This adjust- 
ment is made by means of a lead 
screw carrying a dial graduated to 
0.001-inch. The column also has 
a horizontal adjustment on_ the 
frame, which is used when testing 
angular gears with long cone dis- 
tance. 

The gear-carrying head is mount- 
ed on a slide which provides hori- 
zontal adjustment to take care of 
the mounting distance of the gear. 








Testing of various kinds of gears is 
purpose of this machine 


It also swivels on a base, permitting 
angular settings from 0 to 180 de 
grees. In addition, there is a hori 
zontal adjustment on the frame to 
take care of changes in mounting 
distances of pinions. The angular 
adjustment can be made to an ac 
curacy of 20 seconds, and the lead 
screws have dials graduated to 
0.001-inch. 

The spindles are mounted on pre 
cision matched ball bearings which 
are preloaded, and the taper holes 
are ground with the spindles in place 
on their bearings. Drive is by a 3 
horsepower motor with three speeds 
and reverse control. Two sizes of 
pulleys give spindle speeds of 400, 
500, 600, 750, 800, 1000, 1200 and 
1500 revolutions per minute. Stand 
ard equipment includes overarm 
support for drive head, as well as all 
necessary gages and tools. Arbors 
are not furnished as standard equip- 
ment but it is advisable to order 
them at the time the machine is 
purchased. 


High Speed at Long Stroke 
Attained in New Press 


EK. W. Bliss Co., Fifty-third street 
and Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently put on the market a new 
design of redrawing press for op- 
erating on long shells of brass, cop- 
per or aluminum. One of these 
presses, which has a 36-inch stroke, 
is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It has been demonstrat- 
ed that the soft metals for which 
this machine was designed can be 
drawn successfully at the speed of 
170 feet per minute attained by this 
press at 18 strokes per minute. This 
is said to be 5 to 10 times as fast as 
the ordinary rack and pinion press. 

Instead of the conventional type 
of crank, which in long throws has 
an excessive twisting moment, this 
new press makes use of two large 
steel gears connected by a _ 7-inch 
diameter crank pin and force fitted 
to journals which rotate in long 
bronze bearings in the side frames. 
These gears thereby correspond to 
the cheeks of the ordinary crank, 
with the important difference that 
the pinions deliver power directly to 
the cheeks instead of indirectly 
through the shaft and thence to the 
crank. The maker claims that this 
design allows the machine to be 
about one-half as heavy as one of 
conventional design, at the same 
time enabling it to operate twice as 
rapidly. 

The machine has a built-up type 
of frame with shrunk-in tie rods. It 
is double geared, the pinions being 








Vew idea in press design gives speed 
on long strokes 
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of the solid one piece type, with the 
train set out of step by one-half a 
tooth pitch to insure smoothness. A 
full automatic friction clutch with 
both foot treadle and hand lever 
control is used and by it the slide 
can be stopped or started at any 
point of the stroke. Drive shaft and 
clutch are mounted on tapered roller 
bearings, and force feed lubrication 
is provided. The weight of the 
press shown in the illustration is 
approximately 41,000 pounds. It is 
driven by a 40-horsepower motor. 


Automatic Welder Utilizes 
Atomic Hydrogen 


General Electric Co., 
tady, N. Y., is announcing a new au 
tomatic welder for atomic hydrogen 
welding. This equipment, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is the 
first application of automatic equip 
ment to this process, previous atomic 
hydrogen welders being for hand 
welding only. The new welder is de 
signed for longitudinal seam weld- 
ing of all kinds. It consists of a 
clamping mechanism for holding the 
work, an automatic travel carriage, 
a welding head and the usual control 
devices and other accessories. The 
clamping mechanism and travel car- 
riage are of standard types, while 
the welding head, control, etc., are of 
special design to suit the use of 
atomic hydrogen welding. In addi- 
tion there is an auxiliary feeding de- 
vice for feeding filler rod into the 
are, as the tungsten electrodes used 
to form the are are consumed slow- 
ly and do not contribute metal to the 
weld. 


Schenec 


In operation, the work is clamped 
in place in the usual manner, the 


travel carriage is set at one end of 


the seam and the “‘start’’ push but 


ton is depressed. The remainder of 


the operation is automatic. With the 


pressing of the ‘“start’’ button the 


line contactor closes, applying 
power to the equipment and simul- 
taneously opening a valve supplying 
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Atomic hydrogen 
welding can it 
carried on auto- 
matically on all 
kinds of longitu- 
dinal seams by 
means of this 
outfit 


hydrogen to the are. The striking 
of the are, movement of the travel 
carriage and length of the are are 


all controlled automatically. 


Midget Tools Are Designed 
for Rapid Drilling 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 


600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi 
cago, announces six new high-fre 





Compactness with high drilling sp 
characterize this tool 


quency tools of the midget type. Ths 


tools, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, are made 
in two styles, one with bonnet switch, 
the other with grip switch. The 
bonnet-type fits in the palm of the 


hand and is unusually light. These 


/ 


In addition to 
heating liquid fin- 
ishes and to 7e- 
moving foreign 
substances fro 
such material. 
this device acts 
as an effective 
agitator, thereby 
eliminating Off- 
color and streaked 
work 





electric tool drills are designed for 
fast, accurate drilling and are suited 
for automobile body trim work, and 
in connection with metal furniture, 
steel shelving, radio and electric ap- 
plianece manufacture. 

The bonnet-type drills are fur- 
nished in three speeds, 2300, 2790 
and 38700 revolutions per minute. 
Drilling capacity is %4-inech; weight, 
3 pounds; and overall length, 9% 
inches. The grip-switch style is sim- 
ilar in its specifications to the bon- 
net-type style with the exception of 
its weight which is 4 pounds 1 ounce. 


Cleaner and Agitator Unit 
A\ids in Finishing 

Despatch Oven Co., 622 Ninth 
street, Minneapolis, has introduced a 
new type of conditioning equipment 
for automatically keeping all types 
of finishes clean, agitated, and heat- 
ed. The equipment, which is shown 
attached to a small dip tank in the ac- 
companying illustration, is a combina- 
tion of strainer and agitator, forming 
a single compact unit. The finish is 
taken from the dip tank, or flow 
coating device, by a rotary pump 
which forees the finish through the 
strainer \fter it is thoroughly 
strained, it is foreed back into the 
tank. This eyele is continuous, and 
the equipment usually is arranged so 
that all of the finish in the tank is 


passed through the strainer once 
every 5 or 10 minutes. 
In addition to removing foreign 


substances from the finish, the de- 
vice also acts as an agitator. The 
constant circulation of the finish, due 
to the action of the pump, keeps the 
pigments uniformly distributed and 
eliminates a frequent cause of off- 
color or streaked finishes. An indi- 
cator is provided which warns the 
operator when cleaning of the strain- 


er 1s necessary. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Steel Needs Increase Moderately 


Comeback After December Low Pro- 


nounced — Prices Firmer —Building and 
Rail Needs Dominant — December 
Pig Iron Output an 8-Year Low 


EMAND for finished steel has rebounded 

encouragingly in all districts, and while 

January activity will not measure up to 

a year ago the gain over December un- 
doubtedly will be substantial. This improve- 
ment is well distributed, a moderate expansion 
of requirements appearing to have cut horizon- 
tally across all classes of steel consumers. 

Whether this betterment exceeds the propor- 
tions of the usual first quarter pickup none will 
venture, but steelmaking operations are swift 
to respond to the seasonal influence. Steel is 
being made this week at 42-43 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a rise of 6 points. Youngstown, where 
two blast furnaces will be lighted this week, is 
at 39 per cent, Chicago 40, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania 42, Buffalo 46, Pittsburgh 42, Birmingham 
85 and Cleveland 50. 

Building and the railroads, ranking first and 
second in point of steel consumption in 1930, 
continue their leadership. Chevrolet still leads 
in automotive releases, which as a whole await 
the verdict of the January shows. Ford has 
deferred resumption in most departments un- 
til Jan. 12, but has scheduled a daily rate twice 
that of December. Farm implement manufac- 
turers proceed cautiously. 

Rail orders formally entered include 50,750 
tons for Louisville & Nashville, 13,250 tons for 
Central of New Jersey, 3000 tons for LacKa- 
ranna and 1600 tons for Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern. Southern Pacific is inquiring for 
60,000 tons, with St. Paul expected in the mar- 
ket for 40,000 tons and Rock Island for 35,000 
tons. Canadian National has bought 2700 cars 
and Canadian Pacific 1000. 

Structural steel awards, topped by 6950 tons 
for the Ogden avenue bridge at Chicago, totaled 
26,406 tons, exceeding the 24,458 tons of a year 
ago. Thirteen thousand tons of subway work 
may be let in New York this week. New in- 
quiry, which is large, includes 5000 tons for a 
war memorial at San Francisco, 5300 tons for 
Boulder dam and 10,000 tons of miscellaneous 
work at Chicago. Boulder dam will require, all 
told, 10,400 tons of structurals in addition to 
12,500 tons of bars, 10,000 tons of plates and 
16,250 tons of pipe. Minnesota has bought 3000 
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tons of bars for roadwork; Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee each have 2000 tons pending. 

Sheet and bar specifications are moderately 
better despite the lack of sizable automotive 
business. Railroad requirements, both for re- 
pairs and car construction, dominate plates. 
Jobber buying of wire promises well for Jan- 
uary. Line pipe activity is slow, but utilities 
and municipalities have considerable cast pipe 
to place. Milwaukee has bought 6000 tons. 

Melters of foundry iron having covered cau- 
tiously for the first quarter, little spot business 
is going, but reflecting improved steelworks op- 
erations demand for basic iron has improved, 
especially in eastern Pennsylvania where large 
sales have been made. Iron and steel scrap is 
sensitive to the general improvement, and the 
market is firmer. Moderate sales of heavy melt- 
ing steel are reported in the East. 

December production data make the January 
comeback appear the more favorable. Last 
month pig iron, on a daily basis, declined to 
53,730 gross tons, 13.6 per cent below Novem- 
ber and the lowest for any month since Jan- 
lary; L922. December output of 1,665,630 
tons gives 1930 a total of 31,441,403 tons, com- 
pared with 42,270,183 tons in 1929 and the 
poorest year since 1924. On Dec. 31 only 96 
of the country’s 310 stacks were active, a net 
loss of 11 in December. Relating production to 
capacity, December was a 38 per cent month. 

Steel prices are on firmer ground. Cold- 
finished bars are at a minimum of 2.10c. Con- 
cessions on sheets, strip and wire have virtually 
disappeared. On bars, plates and shapes 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, or equivalent, is more generally 
quoted, although 1.60c¢ still is available to some 
buyers. Most shipments are priced at 1.60c. 
With one exception, bids on New York Central 
plates for first quarter were 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
or equivalent. However, until more sales are 
consummated, heavy steel warrants a range of 
1.60c to 1.65¢e, and STEEL’s market composite 
thus is unchanged this week at $31.66. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 

This week (Jan. 7, 1951) $31.66 


Last week (Jan. 1, 1981) ............... ss jisestale eee 
One month ago (December, 1930) .....................ccceeeees 31.74 
Three months ago (October, 1930) .. 4 .382.26 
One year ago (January, 1930) . , scdwiseecual se cuaaeeeee 
Ten years ago (January, 1921) : ; 51.98 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Jan. 7 Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 7, 1930 1930 1930 
1931 1930 1930 1930 1931 Dec. Oct. Jan. 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh so BABA 18.76 19.86 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Basic, valley Pete! ts 17.00 17.00 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.20 Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.94 1.89 1.89 2.17 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh . 18.26 18.26 18.46 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ 17.50 17.50 17.50 20.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.70 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.81 1.76 1.76 1.91 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 Shapes, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. . 18.26 18.26 19.26 21.56 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Malleable, valley , aie 17.50 17.80 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.8014 1.80%4 1.801% 2.05 
Malleable, Chicago . eee 17.50 17.00 17.50 20.00 Tank plates, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 138, Pitts 2.05 2.05 2.15 2.30 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 17.63 17.638 17.83 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. . 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.70 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 93.29 103.79 104.79 Sheets, gal., No. Pittsburgh 2.90 ) 3.00 3.35 
—— is Jae a , — Ly —— Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago 2.50 2.60 2.90 
Piha a, rare is pe gg Rete ani gees ship- Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago 2.20 30 2.30 2.50 
sitlenn = mo 94a LO els, nS Oa. Bao MD B89 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.55 
. ; Plain wire, Pittsburgh .. va 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.35 
F - Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Connellsville furnace, ovens 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.55 

Connellsville foundry, ovens, 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts, 13.00 12.75 14.80 16.55 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 10.50 11.00 12.00 14.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.50 31.00 338.80 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 10.00 10.00 11.55 12.65 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.50 381.00 33.80 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. 13.00 13.50 14.25 15.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.50 31.00 33.80 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 9.50 10.00 10.95 13.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh . ‘ 35.00 35.50 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 13.00 13.00 14.10 14.65 





Rebound from Dull December 
eets Gives Market Semblance of Ac- 
tivity—Automotives Busier 
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Pittsburgh—-Sheets are more ac 
tive following the year-end letdown 
and producers are in improved con- 
dition as regards backlogs as the 
result of light shipments and an in- 
crease in new business during De- 
cember. Recent specifications have 
been fairly well distributed, with im- 
proved activity at automotive plants 
reflected in new buying. Orders in 
practically all cases call for only 
small lots for prompt shipment. Jan- 
uary shipments are expected to show 
an improvement over December, 
which was one of the poorest months 
of the past ten years. Prices are 
firmer than had been anticipated, 
with concessions from recent levels 
noted infrequently. Producers usual- 
ly quote 2.35e for black sheets, 2.90c 
to 3.00¢e for galvanized, 2.05¢ for 
blue annealed, 1.90c for blue an- 
nealed plates and 3.30c for autobody. 

New York—Sheet report 
continued dullness, but prices are 
steady. Galvanized sheets are held 
at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, to jobbers and 
3.00e to the general trade. Black 


sellers 


sheets are 2.35c, No. 10 blue an- 
nealed, 1.90c; and No. 15 blue an- 
nealed, 2.05c. 

Philadelphia 


Sheet specifications 


have improved. The radio industry 
is unusually active for this period 
Blue annealed are unchanged at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, for heavy gages 
and 2.05e¢ for light, but the position 
of blue annealed jobbing mills is 
increasingly difficult because of 
competition from wide strip at 1.75c 
for heavy gages and 1.90ec for the 
light, plus the blue annealed card 
extras. Galvanized sheets are easy 
at 2.90e to 3.00e. 

Bufftalo—Sheetmakers report im- 
proved sales and some fair first quar- 
ter bookings. Signs point to larger 
production than in the last quarter 
of 1930. 

Youngstown, O.— Gains are expect- 
ed to continue in sheet mill opera- 
tions. Resumption of automotive 
building already has resulted in 
broadening incoming specifications. 
A spotty condition is revealed by 
sheetmakers’ rates of activities this 
week. Practically all Niles, O., mills 
are idle, as are the Western Re- 
serve and Liberty mills near Warren, 
O. But the Brier Hill, Haselton and 
Campbell mills are operating on a 
conservatively expanding scale. Next 
week more district independent mills 
are expected to go on. Quotations 





are firm at 2.35c, Pittsburgh, for 
common black; 1.90e to 2.05e for 
blue annealed;; 3.30e for autobody, 
and 2.90e to 3.00e for galvanized. 
Cleveland—Automotive customers 
continue to increase shipping instruc- 
tions. Fisher Body Co. here is on a 
weekly basis of 19,000 jobs, com- 
pared with 15,000 in December. Pro- 
ducers of metal furniture sheets and 
users of vitreous enameling stock re- 
port a continuation of fairly active 
orders. Prices continue as firm as 
they were in December, 2.35c, Pitts- 
burgh, being named on black; 3.30¢ 
on autobody and 3.60¢ on furniture 


Chicago——Publie bidding on sever- 
al projects, including state license 
plates, discloses fairly stable prices 
for steel sheets. Chicago delivered 
prices for No. 24 black sheets are 
2.50¢e to 2.60c, while No. 24 galvan- 
ized remain at 3.05e to 3.15e, the 
minimum prices applying only for 
large jobber sales and for carload 
lots and larger. Operating sched- 
ules started the week at about 50 per 
cent. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mill production 
in this district increased to over 50 
per cent during the past week, with 
an upturn in demand. General resis- 
tance to forward buying is still 
noted. 

St. Louis—Inquiries and orders for 
sheets for first quarter are begin- 
ning to appear, and shipments are 
better than expected. All indications 
point to larger demand this month 
than in December. Prices are steady. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 
Pittsburgh base 2.35¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered : 2.64¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.45c to 2.55c 
Chicago, delivered 2.50c to 2.60¢c 
Birmingham, base 2.50c to 2.60c 
St. Louis, del. 2.8016¢c 


TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 
Pittsburgh, base . 2.65¢c to 2.75c 
Gary, base .... . 2.75¢c to 2.85¢c 


GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base 90¢ to 3.00c 


Philadelphia, delivere d 3.19c to 3.29¢c 
Chicago, delivered .. 3.05¢ to 3.15¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.10e 
Birmingham, base . 8.15¢ 


3.35 46c 


St. Louis, del. 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 138 
Pittsburgh, base ; 2.05¢c 
Chicago, district mills . 2.15¢c to 2.25¢ 


Chicago, delivered 2.20c to 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered . 2.5072C 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 34c 
Birmingham 2.20c to 2.25 Cc 


BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, 
NO. 9-10 


Pittsburgh, base ere 
Chicago, district mills 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.05e¢ to 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 2.19c 


1.90¢ 


St. Louis, delivered 2.3516¢c 
Birmingham ..... . 2.05c to 2.10c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburch, WABeS ..icciccisccscss 3.30¢ 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 3.60¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base 5.00¢e 


Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, assorted.... pis 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.45 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 

Standard wire nails $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails . 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ................ 2.35e and 2.45¢ 
Galvanized staples ............ 2.60c and 2.70c 
3arbed wire, gal................ 2.55¢c and 2.65¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.05c and 2.15¢c 
Galvanized wire ................ 2.50c and 2.60c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 

burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 

Plain wire, 6-9 gage ...... 2.20c to 2.30c 
Spring wire 3.20c 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.50c 
Nails, delivered Detroit... $2.35 

Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 


Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
$2 high- 


son, Ind., 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., 
er; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 


Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve......... 2.75¢c 
Struc., ¢.l., Chicago............ 2.85c 
**7/16-inch and_ smaller, 

1, RR entre Contre 70; 10 and 5 off 
RS CROVE, ..cacccecccsnsce 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburgh _....... 
Philadelphia, dei. 
New York, del. .......... 
Boston, del. 

Chicago, base .. ne 
Cleveland, delive red : 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 
Birmingham, base 
Coatesville, Pa., base 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 

SSE. POURS). CSE, ecccscicssscctasccs j 


. 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 
1.801%c to 1.854%c 
. 1.88¢c to 1.93¢c 
2.00c to 2.05¢ 
1.70c to 1.75¢ 

1. 781%4c to 1.83%e 
1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 
1.75c to 1.80¢c 
1.70c to 1.75¢c 
2.10c to 2.20c 
1.95%c 


Structural Shapes 


Base, Pittsburgh ... 
I *hiladelphia, del. 
New York, del. 
Boston, del. 1.88146 to 1'98t¢c 
Chicago, base ... .. 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, de live red 1.7814c to 1.83%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70c to 1.75c 
Birmingham, base . .. 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ 
Pacifie Coast, c.i.f. . 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 


Bars 


SOFT STEEL 


. 1.60¢c to 1.65¢ 
sore 
1. 8514c to 1.90% 


Pittsburgh, base ... . 1.60¢c to 1.65¢ 
Chicago, base : 1.70c to 1.75¢e 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢c to 1.80¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.25¢c 
Cleve. base, local de! 1.65¢ 

Do, outside delivery 1.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 1.94¢ 


.98c to 1.98¢ 
2.00c to 2.05¢c 
.75¢e to 1.80¢ 
.85¢c to 1.90¢ 


New York, delivered 
Boston, delivered . 
Pittsburgh, cold finish 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. 


RAIL STEEL 


Chicago Heights 1.60¢c to 1.65¢e 
Eastern mills . 1.65¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base ........... 1.70¢c to 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered 2 08e 
Philadelphia, delivered 1.94c to 1.99¢e 
Pittsburgh, refined ..... 2.75c to 4.25¢c 


REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths 1.90¢ to 2.00¢c 
Stock lengths, mill 1.65¢ to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet UD beacerorass 1.70c to 1.80¢e 
Chi., rail steel . 1.50¢ to 1.60¢ 
1 


Philadelphia, cut lengths .99c to 2.04c 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


jase, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Buffalo and Cleveland 2.10c 
Shafting, turned and 

ground, mill . . 2.45¢ to 2.90c 


Concesttandtas Resist Alloys 
Base, Pittsburgh 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates 3lc; bars 28c 


A B > D 
SONS cain, LC 20.5¢ 23c 28¢c 
i 21c 22.5¢ 25¢ 30¢ 
Sheets ......... 26¢ 27.5¢c 30¢c 35¢c 
Hot strip .... 19¢c 20.5¢ 23¢c 28¢ 
Cold strip 28e 29.5¢ 32c 37¢c 


and under; no nickel. A 
under, B over 
D over 


Carbon 0.12 
has chrome 15% and 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., 
23/300%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. ........$6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist. .... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
2000 0.25 1,25-1.75 Ni.. 1.02 
2100 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
2300 1.50 Ce 0.45 
2500 2.25 51.00 Cr. 
3100..... 0.55 Spring ........ 0.20 
8200 , . SS 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
3300 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
3400 3.20 Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 


4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 
Mo. 0.50 9250 (flats).... 0.25 
1600 .20 to .80 Mo. 9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.65¢c to 1.70c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 


Pitts. . cha ssphecisasedusamciconsxe Tour etna 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago 1.75c to 1.80¢ 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in. 1.65¢ to 1.70¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts 1.90c to 2.00c 


Do, Chicago 2.00c to 2.10c 


Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 
Cleve., 3 tons, over 2.25c to 2.35¢c 
Worcester, 3 tons, over.. 2.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard 
hearth 


bess. and 
rails, mill 


open 
$43.00 


Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

SE | Oe eae eres .$24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills... $34.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, mills 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts 2.80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

roads ; 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.80c 
Tie Digte. MAIS 5. acies cance $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .73 off 
Rolled thread 3% x 6 and smalle r take 
10 per cent lower list. 


Eagle list ae tree Re er 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
WHEE ROUDE RUBE ices ass eccdnncdeccseessscccs 73 off 


Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished ...... 
HEXAGON CAP SCRE Ws 

...80-10-10-5 off 
and smaller....85-10 off 
AD SET SCREWS 


Milled — 
Upset 1 in. diam. 
SQUARE HE: 


Milled acieaical 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller............80-10-5 off 
Upset, larwer than 1 181.. ......cccccsccoose 80-5 off 
Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 
Cut nails, c.l., Pittsburgh 2.40c 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65c; and less 
than 5 kegs, 2.80c. 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-11 in....33 1/3 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. 2.00¢c 
59, 
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Bars 


Chicago — Producers of bars, 
shapes and plates are quoting 1.75c 
Chicago, to buyers without unfilled 
contracts or uncompleted shipments 
on 1.70c sales. To odd-lot buyers of 
mixed carloads 1.75c has governed 
recent spot sales. Contracts, cover- 
ing also semifinished and rails, have 
been the best in many weeks. A 
rather sharp upturn in specifications 
is noted, as was to be expected fol- 
lowing inventories. One producer re- 
ports the best all-around run of speci- 
fications since last July. Steel for 
automotive, road machinery and ex- 
cavating equipment builders has led 
in demand. Parts makers are get- 
ting moderately heavier releases. Al- 
loy bar mills are climbing toward 
a 50 per cent operating rate, while 
other bar mills are 40 to 45 per 
cent engaged. 

New York——Bar demand is still of 
insufficient volume to afford a real 
test of the 1.65c, Pittspurgh, price. 
However, the general run of new 
business appears at this figure, with 
the larger consumers able to con- 
tract for first quarter at 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh. Demand is showing slight 
improvement, although the forging 
interests continue inactive. 

Fully 95 per cent of 
for first quarter 


BAR PRICES, 


Philadelphia 
steel bar tonnage 
is under contract. Steel bar specifi- 
cations show a material improve- 
ment, based on better consumption. 
All mills now are quoting 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, and 1.60c apparently has 
disappeared as applied to new bus- 
A number of first quarter con- 


iness. 
tracts are on books at 1.65c. Iron 
bars are firmer at 1.65e to 1.70c, 


Pittsburgh, with demand slightly in- 
creased. 
Pittsburgh bar producers 
now are quoting 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
on new tonnage. First quarter con- 
tracting was fairly general at 1.60c 


Steel 


and although the $1 advance will 
be only partially realized on first 


quarter shipments, the market is in 
a stronger position than in a number 
of months. Specifications showed a 
moderate during the 
past week and for some producers 
were better than combined tonnage 
of the two preceding weeks. Auto- 
motive needs share largely in the 
improved demand. 

Youngstown, O. 
in steel bar business has been noted, 
sufficient to put a few more mills into 


improvement 


Some expansion 


60 


Specifications 
Prices Are Firmer—First Quar- 
ter Tonnage Well Covered 


Improve and 
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January shipments now 
appear likely to exceed December, 
and possibly also November. Bars 
are firm at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, for first 
quarter delivery. Contracts, how- 
ever, covering needs of the quarter 
are slow in appearing but prospects 
are more cheerful. 

Cleveland—tThe greatest favorable 
factor in the local bar market is an 
unanimity of opinion by sellers that 
improved sentiment is experienced 
among the consuming trade. Forward 
tonnage since the turn of the year 
has not been sufficient to give genu- 


operation. 


ine test to the 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
price. It is reported that local mills 
Jan. 5 named 1.70c, base, for both 


local and outside delivery but no or- 
ders are known to have been placed 
at that figure. 


Pla 


New York—The plate market at 
1.70c to 1.75¢c, Coatesville, Pa., is 
still subject to test, pending a more 
active demand. First quarter con 
tracting appears to be largely at 
1.75¢c, except to the largest consum- 
ers. Formal announcement is made 
of the award of the four Pacific 
Mail vessels to the Federal Ship- 
building Co. As previously noted, 
these vessels will require 6000 tons 
of plates each. The department of 
water supply, gas 1nd electricity has 
opened bids on about 6000 tons of 
steel pipe for installation in the 
Queens. Except in one_ instance 
plate prices as bid on the New York 
Central requirements were firm at 
1.65¢e, Pittsburgh, or equivalent. 
The exception was $1 a ton 
While the New York Central opening 
was for first half requirements, bid 
ders generally based their prices on 
first quarter delivery only. One sell- 
er added $1 a ton for second quar 
ter shipment. 

Philadelphia Plates 
1.70¢e to 1.75¢e, base, Coatesville, Pa., 
Apparently 1.70¢ 


Sales 


es 


PLATE PRICES, 


less. 


continue 


on new business. 
is absolute minimum as the largest 
buyers now are paying it. The first 
quarter starts with the largest num- 
ber of consumers under contract 


Still 
Lots—Several Good Ship and 
Barge Awards—Prices Steady 


Cold-Finished Bar Price 
Minimum Now Is 2.10c 
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Pittsburgh — Producers of cold- 
finished steel bars have anncunced 
minimum price of 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 


on all new business. First-quarter 
contracts were taken at 2.00¢ce and 
2.10c so that new price represents 


advance of $2 a ton on the minimum 
figure. Specifications are slightly 
heavier with better orders coming 
from automotive interests. Miscel- 
laneous consumers also are taking 
larger tonnages. Stocks of all users 
were sharply restricted at the end of 
193 Moderate gain in shipments 
is looked for this month. 


Cleveland——Cold-finished bar or- 
ders show some increase, traced pri- 
marily to slightly better operations 
among automobile parts makers, and 
appliance manufacturers. At best, 
however, individual orders are small. 
The 2.00¢c to 2.10¢, Cleveland, price 
prevails. 


Limited to Small 
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than noted at this time in several 
years, showing they take the firmer 
price trend _ seriously. Demand is 
fair. Mills are operating at 30 to 55 
per cent of finishing capacity. 
Pittsburgh—Plate demand _ con- 
tinues around the pre-holiday rate 
but is slightly better than during the 
latter part of December. Producers 
are quoting 1.65c, Pittsburgh, on 
new business following fairly heavy 


coverage for first quarter at 1.60c. 
The Inland Waterways Corp. has 
offered orders for 40 barges, on 


which bids closed Dee. 30, to several 
builders. This equipment involves 
25,000 tons of plates and shapes. 
Cleveland— Plate 
ues at the December rate, small lots 
predominating. No large tank or 
ship repair requirements are up at 
present. While Lima Locomotive 
Works is understood to be fully com- 
mitted on its plate need for the ten 
locomotives recently awarded to it 
by Boston & Albany, between 300 
and 400 tons, the purchase has not 
been concluded. Customers seem 
reconciled to a 1.65e, Pittsburgh, 
open market quotation, although the 
majority covered by contracts for the 


buying contin- 


quarter at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, are 
showing no anxiety to get their 
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specifications in at an early date. 

Chicago — Plate shipments for 
pipe line work are continuing at 
3000 to 4000 tons weekly. Mills 
are quoting only 1.75c, Chicago, on 
new business. Seuthern California 
Gas Corp., subsidiary of the Pacific 
Lighting Corp., and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. are planning a 
joint natural gas pipe line from the 
Kettleman Hills in California to 
Los Angeles, costing $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. Plate mills are aver- 
aging about 45 per cent. About 2500 
tons in miscellaneous oil storage 
tank inquiry is appearing. 


Contracts Placed 


250 tons (sheet piling) bridge, Stone 
Harbor, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through S. Bader, At- 
lantic City, N. J., general contractor. 

125 tons, lighthouse tender for govern- 
ment, San Francisco, to Moore Dry- 
dock Co., Oakland, Cal. 


Contracts Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 250-ton all-steel open 
lighter for Puget Sound navy yard, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

10,000 tons, gate hoists and other metal! 
work, Hoover dam, power house and 
works, Boulder canyon project, Col- 
orado river; to be furnished by Unit- 
ed States government; bids on general 
contracts to be opened March 4 by 
bureau of reclamation, Denver. 





Tin Plate Specifications 
Increase Moderately 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 59 


Pittsburgh Tin plate specifica 
tions show a mild increase. Janu 
ary ordinarily is a slow month and 
little improvement is looked for in 
operations over the next three or 
four weeks. Production currently 
averages 50 to 55 per cent. Prac- 
tically all of the larger buyers have 
contracted for the first half of 1931, 
with the market continuing $5, 
Pittsburgh, per base box. 

New York—-Except for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, all lead- 
ing consumers of tin plate here have 
closed on their first half require- 
ments. The Standard is expected to 
close in the next few days. Export 
demand is quiet. One leading sell- 
er says export demand in the first 
half of 1930 was normal and in the 
second half was off approximately 
35 per cent. The current market is 
unchanged at $5, Pittsburgh, per 
base box. 

Philadelphia—Tin plate specifica- 
tions show decided improvement. 

The National Safety council will 
hold its twentieth annual safety con- 
gress at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Oct. 
12-16, 1931. 
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Railroad 


Rail 
Awards Few, Inquiry 
—Rail Mill Operations Increase 


Interest Sustained—Car 
Limited 
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Chicago—Producers of steel rail- 
road material feel that immediate 
purchases may be affected by the gov- 
ernment railroad consolidation plans. 
They point out, however, that eventu- 
ally great economies may be as- 
sured and that improved conditions 
should prevail in that purchasing 
should continue in strong hands. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific is 
expected out soon with an inquiry 
for 40,000 tons of rails. Rock Island 
also is expected to inquire soon for 
25,000 to 40,000 tons. 
cently placed are scheduled for early 
shipment and local mills have stepped 
up rail mill operations to 50 to 55 per 
cent, a gain of 5 points since the holi- 
About 1500 tons of track acces- 
sories has been placed. An indefinite 
tonn’ge 


Some rails re- 


days. 


is pending. 

New York—Car buying remains 
slack. Bessemer & Lake Erie’s in- 
quiry for 1000 to 1200 ears is the 
only pending list of importance. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois list 
of 800 cars is not active. 

Philadelphia—Light rail specifica 
tions by anthracite mines are active. 
The price usually is $38.28 a gross 
ton, delivered to the anthracite dis- 
trict for new billet rails or $36.90, 
delivered, on rerolled rails. These 
figures, however, are shaded mate- 
rially on desirable business. 

As yet no action has been taken by 
Pennsylvania on its rail inquiry, 
150,000 to 200,000 tons. 

Boston—Boston & Maine’ has 
placed a heavy track accessory order 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Buffalo—Large rail orders booke1 
recently by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
have been allotted to its Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant. The rail mill there 
now is on double turn. This seale 
of production may continue through- 
out this month. 

Pittsburgh Markets for rails, 
track material, and freight cars con- 
tinue quiet. New inquiry is limited 
and action is lacking on pending 
work. Specifications for fastenings 
are dull. Pennsylvania is starting 
work on the 1500 freight cars it is 
building for which steel recently was 
awarded, 46,500 tons, as noted in 
STEEL of Jan. 1. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
gating in excess of 150,000 tons ot 


Orders aggre 


rails and accessories permit the re- 
sumption of Ensley, Ala., rail mill 
after a shutdown since Sept. 18. Oth 
er contracts in sight make producers 


hopeful for several months’ work. 


Car Orders Placed 


Canadian National, 1700 50-ton steel 
frame cars to Canadian Car & Found- 
ry Co., and 1000 similar cars to Na- 
tional Steel Car Co. 

Northern Pacific, 1000 box cars to Pa 
cific Car & Foundry Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


Rail Orders Placed 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 13,249 
tons, 100 and 130-pound rails, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. STEEL 
of Dec. 25 reported indefinite tonnage 
for this road as voing to that mill. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 3000 
tons, 130-pound rails with fastenings, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 1600 tons, 
to Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Louisville & Nashville, 50,750 tons of 
rails and approximately 10,000 tons of 
track fastenings, etc., to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley, 
Ala, 


Rail Orders Pending 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
10.000 tons of rails; inquiry soon. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 35,000 to 
10,000 tons of rails; inquiry soon. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
about 10,000 tons of rails, tie plates, 
angle bars, spikes, etc.; bids close 

Jan. 12. 
Southern Pacifie, 60,000 tons 


Machinery Is Bulk of 


Soviet Purchases Here 


Industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery accounted for more than 80 
per cent of Soviet purchases in the 
United States in the fiscal year 1929- 
30, totaling $149,223,000, aecording 
to the Hconomic Revieu of the 
Soviet Union, published by the Am- 
torg Trading Corp., New York. 

Soviet purchases in the United 
States in 1929-30 were 38.6 per cent 
greater than in the preceding year. 
In the seven years since the resump- 
tion of regular trade, the Soviet 
claims to have bought $750,777,000 
worth of products in the United 
States. 

Soviet purchases in the fiscal year 
1929-30 ineluded industrial equip- 
ment for the metal manufacturing 
industry costing $2,236,000, for the 
machine building industry $18,279,- 
000, for the mining industry $1,751,- 
000 and for shipbuilding and marine 
equipment $1,419,000. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York—-Most large buyers 0! 
plain structural material covered at 
1.70¢c, eastern mill, or 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh. Efforts to establish a $1 in- 
crease for the first quarter have not 
been severely tested but the test is 
expected in the next ten days. Defi 
nite action will be taken Jan. 16 on 
the general contract for section three, 
west side elevated highway, 15,000 
tons. 

Boston—Awards have been small 
but larger work lies immediately 
ahead. Boston's postoffice job may 
reach 10,000 tons or more. 

Philadelphia—Eastern shape mills 
operate 45 to 50 per cent of finish- 
ing capacity, with somewhat im- 
proved bookings. 
the firmest seen here in years. Most 


Shape market is 


shape buyers now are under contract 
for first quarter at 1.70c, base, east 
ern mill, for standard shapes but 
principal mills now are firm at 1.75c, 
mill. Thin web wide flange sections 
now are 1.75¢c, Bethlehem. Fabrica 
tors believe higher shape prices will 
result in a more stable fabricated 
steel market. In practically all cases, 
old protections on pending jobs have 
been withdrawn. 

Buffalo 
business is in sight for the first quar 
ter. Fabricators look for a much 
improved situation in early spring 

Pittsburgh— Fabricated structural 
steel remains quiet. 
work is fair but inquiry is slow to 
market usually is 
Pittsburgh, 


Some good structural 


Prospective 


appear. The 
quoted 1.65e, on new 
business although considerable ton 
nage has been entered on first quar 
ter contracts at 1.60ce. 
Cleveland Several 
awards, 500 tons or less at a time, 
have been made, including a local 
high school, a plant in Wheeling, 
W. Va., 500 tons each; a local fac 


tory, 355 tons, a 350-ton state bridge 


structural 


at Painesville, O., a 200-ton state 
normal school at Geneseo, N. Y., and 
a 500-ton state forestry building at 
Syracuse, N. Y. The market is de- 
void of worthwhile inquiry. Speci- 
fications for plain material are scat 
tered, showing no increase from the 


early December rate. The 1.65e, 
Pittsburgh, open market figure is 
holding, contract tonnage being 


billed at 1.60c. 


Chicago—About 14,000 tons ot 
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Fairly 
Led 
and 
Elevated 
Pends 

Postoffice Up 


Numerous Awards 
by 6950-Ton Bridge 
13,300-Ton Subway— 

Roadway _ Still 
in EKast—Boston’s 


PRICES, PAGE 59 


fresh structural steel inquiry is out, 
and about 10,000 tons has been 
awarded, including Ogden avenue 
bridge, 6950 tons. Long range pros 
pects are good. Mills have a number 
of unfilled 1.70¢c, Chicago, contracts 
and incompleted shipments, but are 
naming 1.75¢ as the base for fresh 
contracts. Mills, operating less than 
30 per cent, have little work for im 
mediate shipment. 

Birmingham, Ala. Fabricators 
maintain 5-day week schedules. Two 
jobs, 150 tons apiece, were closed. 
Several other contracts are in sight 


Contracts Placed 


13,300 tons, subway sections 10 and 
11, route 108, Queens, N. Y., to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New 
York; Triest Contracting Co., New 
York, awarded general contract Dy 
board of transportation, New York. 


6950 tons, Ogden avenue bridge, Chi 
cago, to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 

2500 tons, seven buildings, General 


hospital, Queens, N. Y., to A. E 
Norton In« New York, John Ken- 
nedy & Co., general contractor. 
2000 tons, Ilowa-Des Moines National 
sank building, Des Moines, Lowa, io 


Moines Stee] i... 


I 
Pittsburgh- I) 
Des Moines. 


1900 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge 
at Kittanning to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

750 tons, auditorium, Pasadena, Calif 
to Consoliduted Steel Corp., Lo \! 
veles 

1000 tons. bride: work for Union 
Pacific railroad, 600 tons to Amer! 
can Bridge Co Chicago, and 4 
tons to MeClintice-Marshall (*O 


Chicago 
story apartment, We 


1000 tons ] 


r 
Ninety-sixth street New York, to 


Dreier Iron Works, New York 
1000 tons,, city bridge over St Charl 

river, Quebec, Que., to Eastern Cat 

ada Steel & Iron Works Ltd., Que 


bec 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week................ 1.1S82 
Awards last week................ 14,635 
Awards two weeks ago........ 36,021 
Awards this week in 1930.. 24,485 
Av. weekly awards, 1930..... 35,242 
Av. weekly awards, 193...... 27,883 
Av. weekly awards, Dec...... 29,804 


31,654 


Tot. awards to date, 1930.. 
55,766 


Tot. awards to date, 1931.... 








930 tons, Earl Carrol theater, New 
York, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, VPa., instead of to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., as noted in STEEL of 
san. 1. 

800 tons, viaduct over Indiana Har- 
bor Belt Line railroad, La Grange, 
Ill., to Gage Structural Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

700 tons, St. Luke’s hospital, New- 
burgh, N. Y., to Levering & Garri- 
gues Co., New York; George A. 
Fuller Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

610 tons, overhead crossing, 
Nebr., state job, to Paxton & Vierling 
Iron Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

600 tons, plant building at Canton, O., 
for United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, to Guibert Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Arsenal high school, Titts- 

MecClintic-Marshall  Co., 


Columbus, 


980 tons, 
burgh, to 
Pittsburgh. 

530 tons, high school, Port Chester, 
N. Y., to Just Structural Engineer- 
ing Co., White Plains, N. Y.; Rath- 
geb-Walsh Co., general contractors. 

520 tons, prison building, Auburn, 
N. Y., to Kellogg Structural Steel 
Co., Buffalo; Wark Co., Philadel- 
phia, general contractor. 

500 tons, packing plant at Honolulu, 
T. H.. for Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 

tons, James Ford Rhodes 

Cleveland, to 

Cleveland, 

rolling mill, Wheeling 

Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., to 

Wheeling Structural Steel Co., Wheel- 


Junior 
Kilroy 


oo 
high school, 


Structural Steel Co., 


OO tons, cold 


00 tons. state forestry buildin Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to MeClintic-Marshall 
(o., Pittsburgh. 

30 tons, span bridge at Waterloo, Iowa, 
to Clinton Bridge Works Clinton, 
at Berlin, 


100 tons, highway bridg« 
Milwau- 


Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., 


Yoder Co (‘leve- 


tons, factory, 
Steel Co 


land, to Truscon 
bridge, Paines- 
Akron, 
Mans- 


S50 tons, Grand rivet 1 
ville, O., to Burger Iron Co., 
O.; Purdey Construction Co., 
field, O., general contractol 

tons, 40-ton gantry crane ana run- 

wa for Mare Island, Calif., to Jud- 
acific Co., San Francisco 

5 tons, shop at naval base, San Diego, 

Calif., to MeClintice-Marshall Co., Los 

An eles 

» tons, 

Western 


cisco, to 


75-foot plate girder spans for 

Pacific railroad, San Fran- 
Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

271 tons, bridge over Isthmus _ Inlet, 
Coquille, Oreg., to unstated interest. 

250 tons, building, Gulf Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

2°00 tons, state normal school, 
N Y.. to MeClintie Marshall Co., 


' | 
Pittsburgh 


(yeneseo, 


200 tons, school, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., to Just Structural Engineer- 
ing Co., White Plains, N. Y.; Acam- 
pora Bros. Ine., general contractor. 

200 tons, apartment, Woodmere, New 
York, to Dreier Iron Works, New 
York. 

185 tons, chemical plant, Stege, Calif. 
to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland, 
Calif. 

175 tons, tipple and crusher, Birming- 

Ensley, Ala., to In ralls 


1am Slag Co., 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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150 tons, hangar, municipal airport, 
Birmingham, Ala., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Birmingham. 

150 tons, postoffice, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Verona, 
ra. 

150 tons, 2-story school and dormi- 
tory, New York Institute for Edu- 
cation of the Blind, Pelham Park- 
way, New York, to Dreier Iron 
Works, New York; Cauldwell-Win- 
gate Co., general contractor. 

150 tons, highway bridge in Florida, to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

150 tons, exhibit building, El Centro, 
Calif., to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

140 tons, federal building, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., to Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Verona, Pa. 

140 tons, bridge over Richardson Bay, 
Marin county, Calif., to Moore Dry- 
dock Co., Oakland, Calif. 

125 tons, two 6-story apartments, 
Morris and Walton avenues, both 
near 172nd street, Bronx, N. Y. to 
Empire Architectural Iron Works, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Landis Construction 
Co., builder. 

125 tons, bridge spans for Chicago 
& North Western railroad, to Amer- 


ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, 6-story apartment, Thirty- 
fourth avenue and_ Forty-fourth 
street, Long Island City, N. Y., to 


Emilnick Iron Works, Astoria, N. Y. 

110 tons, telephone’ building, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., to A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

100 tons, hospital, Gulfport, Miss., to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

100 tons, canning plant, Columbia, 
Miss., to Decatur Iron & Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ala.; Dye & Mullings, gen 
eral contractors. 

100 tons, state bridge over 
vania railroad tracks, 
county, Maryland, to 
Bridge Co. 

100 tons, Brown 
Providence, R. I., to 
ricator. 


Pennsy] 
Arundel 
Phoenix 


university building, 
unstated fab 


Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, two mill buildings, In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, 
Ind 

8000 to 10,000 tons, postoffice, Boston. 


5300 tons, Hoover dam, power hous 
and appurtenant Boulder 
canyon project Colorado river; par- 
tial requirements, to be furnished 
by United States government; bids 
on general contracts to be opened 
March 4 by bureau of reclamation 
department of interior, at Denver. 


works, 


5000 tons, war memorial, San Francisco. 

1000 tons, assembly plant at Seattle for 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit; revised bids 
being taken. 

2850 tons, subway, Newark, N. J.; bids 
in. 

2500 tons, contract No. 1, Pennsy! 
vania avenue improvements, Phila 
delphia; new bids Jan. 14. 

2000 tons, bridge over Beaver river, Sas 
katchewan, for Winnipeg division of 
Canadian National Railways. 

1500 tons, Chapman store, Milwaukee. 

1300 tons, postoffice and federal 
building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1300 tons, Ward island anchorage, Tri- 
boro bridge, New York. 
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1143 tons, bridgework, Red River Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 

1000 tons, staff building, medical center, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

1000 tons, additional trusses for Mill 
Creek and Spring Grove arches, Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

1000 tons, postoffice, 

Mass.; bids Jan. 23. 

1000 tons, railroad 
Iorty-seventh street, 

1000 tons, Washington junior high 
school, Rochester, N. Y.; bids in. 

Electric Co., 


Springfield, 


Y.M.C.A. East 
New York. 


1000 tons, plant, General 
Cleveland. 

700 tons, highway bridge at 
ville, La. 

684 tons, bridgework, Avoyelles Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 

600 tons, bridges, Western Pacific rail- 
road, San Francisco; bids Jan. 16. 

600 tons, building, New England 
Telephone Co., Boston. 


Marks- 


Concrete 


Bars 


New York—Concrete 
bar prices are firm on a basis of 
1.90e to 2.00ce, cut lengths, Pitts- 
burgh, Warehouse shipments. by 
New York distributors nave a firm 
minimum of 2.35e for larger ton 
nages. Several jobs up for 
weeks have been notably 
bridges, sewers and highways. 


REINFORCING 


reinforeing 


some 


closed, 


contracts 
Newton, 


Boston—Concrete bar 
were few at the year end. 
Mass., awarded 115 tons for a cul 
vert and 150 tons represented small 
jobs. Approximately tons, 
however, is pending, including 
tons for Boston’s 
tons for Massachusetts 

1000 tons for a telephone 
Watertown, Mass., and a 350-ton 
postoffice at Springfield, Mass Most 


OOO 
1500 
postoffice, L000 
roadwork, 

plant at 


of these will be closed this month. 


Philadelphia—A leading concrete 
bar seller has announced a price in- 


crease, effective Jan. 19, going to 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week 13,554 
Awards last week... 664 


3,342 


3,175 


Awards two weeks ago. 
Awards this week in 1930. 


Av. weekly awards, 1930 6,990 
Av. weekly awards, 1930. 7,109 
Average weekly awards, Dec. 3,937 
Total awards to date, 1930 5,149 
Total awards to date, 1931. 14,218 








Schools, 
Contribute to 
Awards—Two 3000-ton Jobs 
Lead Western Awards with 
1800-ton Subway, Philadel- 
phia 


BAR 


550 tons, remodeling Delaware river 
bridge, Frenchtown, N. J. 

530 tons, whart, board of commissioners, 
New Orleans. 

500 tons, two theaters at Hamilton and 
Middletown, O., for Midham Corp., 
Cincinnati; general contracts to Mid- 
land Construction Co., Cincinnati. 

500 tons, highway bridge over Dela- 
ware river near Trenton, N. J. 

500 tons, Franklin viaduct, Michigan 
City, Ind. 

500 tons, addition to Union Trust Co. 
building, Cincinnati. 

150 tons, state highway bridges at Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 

100 tons, telephone 
town, Mass. 

400 tons, highway bridges in Missouri, 
Kansas and Mississippi. 

365 tons, bridge over Russian river near 
Jenner, Calif.; Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Co., Oakland, Calif., low. 

350 tons, Barrington-Wilton building, 


building, Water- 


(Concluded on Page 79) 


Sewers, Highways 
Heavy Total 


Prices Grow Firmer 
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1.65¢, Pittsburgh, on mill lengths in 
carloads, and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on 
cut lengths in carloads. The latter 
price compares with the recent 1.70c 
to 1.75¢c, Pittsburgh, range on cut 
lengths. 
Pittsburgh 
more active. 


Concrete bars are 
Incoming tonnage for 
some producers is better than in 30 
days or more. Local awards continue 
light. 

Buffalo—Reinforcing bar demand 
is small and no large tonnage is re- 
ported pending. 

Chicago—Road work leads in im- 
portance in reinforcing bars. Minne- 
placed about tons, and 
2000 tons each is pending in 
Louisiana and Tennessee. Building 
Prices for both bil- 


sota SU00 


about 


awards are light. 


let and rail steel bars are nominal. 
Birmingham, A1Lla. Numerous 


small lots of conerete bars are being 
booked. steady op- 

calling 
Connors 


Prospects are for 
Road building is 
large tonnages. 


erations. 
for fairly 
Steel Co. has accumulated some back 
operating 


logs and is on a good 


basis 


Contracts P laced 


3000 tons, Ogden avenue improve- 
ment, Chicago, to unstated fabri- 
eator. 

3000 tons, road work for Minnesota 


highway commission, to several un- 
stated mills. 

1800 tons, Locust avenue subway, 
Philadelphia, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., through Golder 

(Concluded on Page 67) 
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of 20 per cent last week. Addition 
of a blast furnace to the active list, 
resumption of production in butt and 





Consumers Increase Demands as 
Their Customers Take Larger 





Strip 


Lots—Prices Stand Firmly 
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specifications 
follow- 


Pittsburgh—Strip 
have improved moderately, 
ing quiet during the latter part of 
December. Automotive tonnage is 
slightly heavier but confined to small 
individual orders. Prices are well 
maintained at 1.55e to 1.60c and 
1.65¢ to 1.70e for hot strip and 2.25¢ 
to 2.35e for cold strip. Mill opera- 
tions show little change, continuing 
about 35 per cent for hot mills and 
20 to 25 per cent for cold mills. 

New York—Profound dullness pre- 
vails in strip, with untested 
at 1.55e, Pittsburgh, for wide hot 
strip and 1.65¢c for narrow. Cold 
strip is held nominally 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Youngstown, O. 
and cold-rolled strip report 
couraging volume of new 
this week. Strip users are more liber- 
al in specifications. Both the Sharon 
Steel Hoop mills and Trumbull works 
of the Republic Steel Corp. have in- 
creased operating rates. Hot strip 
is 1.65¢c to 1.70¢c, Pittsburgh, while 


prices 


Makers of hot 
an en- 
business 


cold-rolled is 2.25e to 2.35c, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. 

Cleveland—-With a small size in- 
crease in orders for hot strip from 
automotive customers, stamping 
plants, and others, strip steel pro- 
ducers are feeling more hopeful. As 
yet they are not increasing their op- 
erations much from the December 
rate but expect to be on a higher 
basis before the end of the month. 
Small lot orders are coming through 
for cold strip steel. Quotations are 
unchanged at 1.55e and 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, respectively on wide and nar- 
row hot, and 2.25c, Cleveland, on 
cold, with some trying to get 2.35¢ 
on small lots. 

Chicago—Hot-rolled strip produc 
ers report that no sales of the nar 
rower widths have been made under 
1.75¢e, Chicago. The range for 6-inch 
hot-rolled strip and under is 1.75¢ to 
1.80c, Chicago. Wide hot-rolled strip 
remains at 1.65¢c to 1.70c. Two auto- 
mobile accounts have released fairly 
good tonnages in this territory. 





Warehouse Sales Reflect 
Slight Post-Holiday Gain 
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New York—-With the close of in- 
ventory season, warehouse buying is 
showing some improvement. Trading 
is still far from brisk, but jobbers 
are confident this month will prove 
good. Prices are unchanged. 


Philadelphia — Warehouse sales 
show a slight improvement. Prices 


are unchanged and firm. 

Buffalo—Holidays made the usual 
inroads into iron and steel sales by 
warehouses. Jobbers hope small 
stocks which inventories reveal will 
increase January sales above aver 
age of recent months. 

Pittsburgh—December sales from 
some warehouses showed a slight in- 
crease over November. A mild gain 
is noted since the turn of the year. 
Prices are unchanged and generally 
steady. 

Cleveland—With completion of in- 
ventories consumers’ orders are ap- 
pearing with somewhat more fre- 
quency. Demand for bars has been 
stepped up, but little improvement is 
noted in sheets and strip. Structurals 
are practically at a standstill. Prices 
are firm. 
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Detroit—Orders have been large 
seasonally though total volume is 
small. Business held up encourag 


ingly over the holidays without the 
severity of recession expected. Prices 
are unchanged. 

St. Louis—Last half of December 
business represented close to the low 
ebb on the present 
movement. Outlook for 
and sales this month, however, is 
very decidedly better. There has 
been fair specifying by the manufac- 
turing trade on a variety of commod 
ities, and some of the more import 
ant consumers show more signs of 
interest. 


recessionary 
shipments 


Cincinnati - Warehouse demand 
remains quiet but jobbers are confi 
dent orders will show improvement 
over November and December. Quo 


tations are steady. 


Operations Improve in 


All Districts This Week 


Youngstown, O.—Steelmaking in 
this district is up two points to 3! 
per cent of capacity this week. Ad- 
vances of 10 points in both Republic 
and Newton plant operations were 
the most favorable development. The 
former’s operations are at 30 instead 


lap-weld departments and addition 
Jan. 6 of three open hearths at Mas- 
sillon account for Republic’s in- 
crease. Autobody sheet takers bene- 
fit Newton Steel and account for its 
rise. Carnegie and Sheet & Tube 
schedules are unchanged this week 
at 50 and 385 per cent, respectively. 
Sharon sheet operations have suf- 
fered a loss this week, and there is 
also temporary suspension at Em- 
pire’s Faleon works. 

Sheet mill schedules, excluding 
Newton, are staggered with produc- 
tion at little more than a fourth ¢ca- 
pacity. Open-hearth production is 
unchanged with 17 furnaces melting 
for independents. sar mill opera- 
tions are somewhat higher. 

Philadelphia—Ingot output of one 
large eastern mill is 47 per cent of 
capacity this week; other’ mills 
range from 30 to 50 per cent, mak- 
ing the eastern average 42 per cent. 
practically 
plates 


Improvement embraces 
all finished 
whose production ranges from 30 to 
55 per cent. Shapes are firmer at 
45 to 50. 
Buffalo—District 
erations advanced this 
per cent of open-hearth capacity. 
This is a 24 point gain from last 
Some rail and bar mills have 


products, except 


steelworks’ op- 
week to 46 


week. 
been placed on double turn. 
Pittsburgh—Ingot output is high- 
er at over 40 per cent. Finishing 
mill schedules also show an improve- 
sheet production at 35 
Strip 


ment, with 
to 40 and tin plate 50 to 55. 
continues around 35 with pipe high- 
Corrigan, Mc- 
increase open 


Cleveland— Both 
Kinney and _ Otis 
hearths active to seven each, but 
Newburgh works of American Steel 
& Wire Co. is down to three furnaces 
active. A 50 per cent rate, or 17 
of the district’s 34 open hearts pour- 
ing this week, is a gain of 2 points 
over last week. Corrigan, McKinney 
furnace at the end of 
three stacks in 


adds a blast 
the week, making 
blast. 
Chicago—Ingot output is on a 35 
to 40 per cent The leading 
interest has banked a_ steelworks 
blast furnace at South Chicago and 


basis. 


one at Gary for a brief period. This 
leaves 12 of 36 steelworks blast 
furnaces active. Rail mill opera- 


tions have been stepped up 5 points 
to 50 to 55 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Resumption at 
mills of Gulf States Steel Co. and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
after the holiday did not bring 
operations above 35 per cent. Latter 
company’s rail mill at Ensley re- 
sumes Jan, 12. 
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Concrete Bars 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


Construction Co., Philadelphia. 

650 tons, dam and spillway, Brown 
county water improvement district 
No. 1, Brownwood, Tex., to South- 
ern States Steel Corp., Dallas, Tex.; 
Standard Paving Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., general con- 
tractor; D. W. Ross, engineer of 
district; 19,000 square feet steel 
sheet piling still pending. 

600 tons, apartments, Los Angeles, to 
unstated fabricators. 

500 tons, auditorium, VPasadena, Calif., 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles. 

100 tons, paving near Burley, Idaho, to 
unstated fabricator. 

350 tons, warehouse, H. C. Bohack 
Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
to Carroll-McecCreery Co. Ine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

300 tons, highway route 10, section 1, 
Hanover to Whippany, N. J., to Igoe 
Bros., Newark, N. J.; Jannarone Con- 
struction Co., general contractor. 

250 tons, highway route RS-1, section 
2, New Jersey, to Stulz-Sickles Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Kuchar Bros., sub- 
contractors. 

250 tons, mausoleum, Compton, Calif., 
to Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

209 tons, classroom building, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex., to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., New York; 
30 tons structural steel te Southern 
Ornamental Iron Works, Dallas, 
Tex.; Robert E. McKee, El Paso, 
Tex., general contractor and con- 
struction engineer. 

200 tons, store, Eighth and Wall streets, 
Los Angeles, to Concrete Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles. 

200 tons, sanitation plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., to unstated fabricator. 
200 tons, (mesh) office building, 326- 
46 West Forty-second street, New 
York, to Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Co.; Starrett Bros. & Eken Inc., 

general contractor. 

185 tons, high school, Port Chester, 
N. Y.,. to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York; Rathgeb-Walsh Co., Port 
Chester, general contractor. 

130 tons, school of Commerce and finance, 
St. Louis university, St. Louis, to Mis- 
souri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis. 

125 tons, postoffice, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C., to Connors Steel Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; 57 tons of structural 
steel to Bristol Steel & Iron Works, 
Bristol, Va.; Algernon Blair, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., general contractor. 

125 tons, high school, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., to J. T. McCoy Co., New 
York: Acampora Bros., Ine., gen- 
eral contractor. 

125 tons, public school No. 103, to 
Carroll-McCreery Co. Ine., Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y. 

125 tons, gymnasium, Rutgers uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J., to 
New Jersey Rolling Mills, Ridge- 
field, N. Y. 

115 tons, culvert, Newton, Mass., to 
Northern Steel Co., Boston. 

115 tons, 4-story addition to office 
building, Phillips interests, Tulsa, 
Okla., to Capitol Steel & Iron Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; 71 tons” structural 
steel to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. R. Grim- 
shaw Co., Tulsa, general contractor. 

100 tons or more, quarters and bar- 
racks, Albrook field, Canal Zone, 
to Southern General Fireproofing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Charlotte, N. C., gen- 
eral contractor. 

100 tons, parallel route to Boston 
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Post road, Westchester county, New 
York, to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York; Malloy Bros., Rye, N. Y., 
general contractors. 

100 tons, inspection sheds, Bronx 
yards, Board of ‘Transportation, 
New York, to Tidewater Structural 
Materials Corp., New York; John 
T. Brady & Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, state highway bridge, Blairs- 
town, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., through Hill Con- 
struction Co., Mt. Holly, N. J. 

100 tons, bridge, Musconetcong, N. J., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, building, Yoder Co., Cleve- 
land, to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Contracts Pending 


3500 tons, five New York subways; 
early action expected. 

2750 tons, Hoover dam, power house 
and appurtenant works, Boulder 
canyon project; partial require- 
ments, to be furnished by United 
States government, bids on general 


Pipe 


contracts to be opened March 4 by 
bureau of reclamation, department 
of interior, at Denver. 

1500 tons, postoffice, Boston; bids close 
Jan. 20. 

1100 tons, reservoir, Glendale, Calif.; 
bids in. 

1000 tons, New England telephone dis- 
tributing plant, Watertown, Mass.; 
bids close Jan. 13. 

500 tons or more, coast guard acad- 
emy, New London, Conn.; Murch 
Bros., St. Louis, low bidders on gen- 
eral contract. 

300 tons, theater, Twelfth and Vermont 
streets, Los Angeles; bids being taken. 

299 tons, bridgework, East Baton Rouge 
Parish, La., Louisiana Highway com- 
mission. 

150 tons, school, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
bids closed. 

138 tons, bridge, Red River Paris La., 
Louisiana Highway commission. 

129 tons, bridgework, Avayelles Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 

107 tons, bridge, St. Tammany Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 

106 tons, roadwork, St. Landry Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 


Municipal and Utility Buying 
Vie—Milwaukee 
Tons—Cast Prices Easy in East 


Lets 6000 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 84 


Chicago—Prospects for municipal 
pressure pipe buying are encour- 
aging. Only a few utility orders 
have been closed for 1931, and ton- 
nages have been lighter than ex- 
pected. Milwaukee has ordered 6000 
tons and Saginaw, Mich., 555 tons. 
Chicago delivered prices for private 
work are $45.20 to $46.20 for 6 to 
24-inch. 

Boston—-Providence and Paw- 
tucket, R. I., awarded their cast 
pipe, 1830 and 1400 tons, respective- 
ly, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. Prices hold firm. 

New York—Cast pipe prices are 
inclined to be easier. With the ap- 
pearance of larger tonnages and sea 
sonal activity on the part of utilities 
$35, eastern foundry, and in a few 
instances lower figures have ap- 
peared. Inquiries are heavier. One 
utility divided 6000 tons among 
three producers. Several thousand 
tons are about to be placed by an- 
other. Brooklyn Union Gas Co. div- 
ided first half requirements between 
two foundries. This city is prepar- 
ing schedules for first half yard 
A Boston utility wants 1100 
Muni- 


stocks. 
tons of gas pipe and fittings. 
cipal buying is more active. 
Tubular products de 
improvement. 
continue’ re- 


Pittsburgh 
mand shows little 
Building operations 


stricted and this is having an ad- 


verse effect upon buttweld pipe, 


quiet for several months. Activity 
in line pipe is confined mostly to 
discussions of prospective work. 


Considerable financing must still be 
done and franchises must be ob- 


tained before actual orders are 
placed. Oil country goods continue 


dull. A slight improvement is noted 
in recent demand for mechanical 
tubing as well as in locomotive and 
boiler tubes. Mill operations are up 
slightly to around 35 per cent. 

Milwaukee—tThis city ordered its 
6000 tons of water pipe to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. at $41, 
delivered. Last year the price from 
this same bidder was $42.50. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Cast pipe pro- 
duction is on a better basis than 
early in the fourth quarter. Backlogs 
are fairly large. Most shops resumed 
after a week layoff for the holidays. 
jase price is unchanged. Several spe- 
cifications have been received. Bids 
are being considered on a few other 
lettings. 


Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, various sizes, cast pipe, for 
Federal Water Works, New York, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
East Burlington, N. J.. McWane Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J. 

6000 tons, 6 to 16-inch class C cast water 
pipe for Milwaukee, to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
N. J., at $41, delivered. 

1830 tons, 4 to 20-inch cast pipe for 
Providence, R. I., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
NW. 2. 

1490 tons, 4 to 20-inch cast pipe for 
Pawtucket, R. I., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
N. J. 

1200 tons, 54-inch cast pipe, Yonkers- 
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Chappaqua sewer section, Westchester 
county, New York, to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
N. J. 

1000 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., East Burlington, N. J., and 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

700 tons, various sizes, cast pipe for 
Olympia, Wash., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 

555 tons, 6 to 24-inch cast pipe and 20 
tons of fittings for Saginaw, Mich., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
East Burlington, N. J., at about $35, 
base, Birmingham. 

450 tons, various sizes, cast pipe for 
Syracuse, N. Y., to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J. 

400 tons, 4 to 12-inch class C Gast pipe 
for Bremerton, Wash., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

350 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for 
New Bedford, Mass., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
| 


225 tons, 12 to 20-inch cast pipe for 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to Donaldson 
Iron Co., Emaus, Pa.; A. W. Bryne, 
Hartford, Conn.. general contractor. 

147 tons, 6 and 8-inch class 150 cast 
pipe for Redwood City, Calif., to Unit- 
ed States Pipe & Foundry Co., East 
Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch centrifugal cast 
pipe for Sumner, Wash., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 


Contracts Pending 


1625 tons, 30-inch class D cast pipe for 
Portland, Oreg. 

1200 tons, 4 to 10-inch cast pipe for Oak- 
land, Calif.; bids opened Jan. 3. 

1100 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe and 
fittings, mostly 6-inch for Charles H. 
Tenney & Co., Boston, delivery to 
Massachusetts points; bids close Jan. 
12. 

400 tons, 16-inch and larger cast pipe 
and fittings, for New York, bids closed 
Jan. 6. 

335 tons, 12 and 16-inch cast pipe for 
Bogalusa, La.; bids in. 

325 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe and fit- 
tings for Hammonton, N. J.;_ bids 
Jan. 8. 

120 tons, 18-inch cast pipe for section 
G, Blind Brook, Westchester County 
Sanitary Sewer commission, N. Y.; 
bids Jan. 9. 

143 tons, cast pipe for Inglewood, Calif.; 
bids closed Dee. 29. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


16,250 tons, large metal conduits and 
steel pipe, and 950 tons, small steel 
and metal pipe and fittings. Hoover 
dam, power house and appurtenant 
works, Boulder canyon project, Col- 
orado river; partial requirements to 
be furnished by United States govern- 
ment; bids on general contracts to be 
opened March 4 by bureau of reclama- 
tion, department of interior, Denver. 

5700 tons, 36 and 48-inch steel pipe 
for department of water supply, 
New York; Oakhill Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., low bidder. 

2225 tons, 2, 444 and 65-inch lap weld 
steel pipe for Phoenix Utility Co., New 
York. 

1785 tons, 654-inch lapweld steel pipe 
for New York Power & Light Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

1300 tons, steel pipe line for Chelan, 
Wash.; bids opened Jan. 9. 

640 tons, 51-inch welded pipe line for 
Los Angeles; Westerfi Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, low. 
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Wire 


Releases Aid Mills After Quiet 
Period—First Quarter 
ings in Good Volume 


Book- 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 59 


Chicago—Releases of a number of 
deferred shipping orders from late 
December have provided improved 
bookings for western wire mills. Nu- 
merous contracts have been signed 
for first quarter on the basis of 
$1.95 and $2.05 for wire nails, and 
2.25¢e to 2.35¢e, Chicago or western 
mills, for plain wire. Much uncer- 
tainty exists as to March and April 
tonnage, but it is felt January sales 
to jobbers should be fair. No im- 
mediate increase in operating sched- 
ules is contemplated. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wire  produc- 
tion shows little variation from the 
declining months of 1930. No definite 
trends have yet shown. Through a 
diversity of products the rate of pro- 
duction remains at about 50 per cent 
of capacity. Prices are firm. Plain 
bright wire to dealers is quoted 
2.40¢c, base, Worcester. 

New York—WNails are moving slow- 
ly at $1.90, Pittsburgh, to jobbers, 
and $2 to the general trade. The 
2.30e price on plain bright wire has 
practically disappeared, leaving 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, the prevailing fig- 
ure. 

Pittsburgh—wWire products show 
improved activity. Heavier specifi- 
cations and shipments compensate for 
the quiet of late December although 
orders generally are confined to small 
lots. Increase in automotive require- 
ments as yet is only moderate. Pro- 
ducers are taking a firm stand on 
current prices of $1.90 to $2 for 
wire nails, 2.20c to 2.30c for plain 
wire and $35 for wire rods. 

Cleveland—-Sellers report 
light recovery from inactivity of the 
holidays. Little forward tonnage is 
going in wire and wire products. 
Spring wire has eased to 3.20¢c from 
3.30c; plain wire is 2.20c to 2.30c; 
nails are $1.90 and $2.00, with the 
inside figure representative of more 
going business. 


some 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Activity 
Is on Better Basis 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 59 


Pittsburgh— Activity in bolts, nuts 
and rivets is improved slightly with 
releases received against orders held 
up over the holiday period. Stocks 
of users and jobbers are light and 
new buying is for prompt delivery. 
The market is 73 off for bolts and 


nuts and 2.75e, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. 

Philadelphia—Bolt, nut and rivet 
demand is quiet. Bolts and nuts 
usually are 72 off list, with conces- 
sions in the form of an additional five 
per cent in exceptional cases. Some 
concessions are made in structural 
rivets. 

Cleveland—Slight betterment is 
discernible in nuts and bolts, but 
rivets are quiet. Makers expect im- 
provement in the automotive situa- 
tion to expand with a consequent up- 
turn reflected in their output. Ex- 
cept for slight informal concessions 
nuts and bolts continue 73 off; riv- 
ets are 2.75c, Cleveland. 

Chicago—Encouraged by increased 
specifications in December, bolt, nut 
and rivet makers are looking for a 
fair January volume. Actual Decem- 
ber shipments gained only slightly 
over November. Discounts for bolts 
and nuts are 63 to 74 per cent off. 


Semifinished Sales Are 
Limited to Early Shipments 


Semifinished Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—New business in semi- 
finished steel is confined to small lots. 
Contracting so far is light. Producers 
generally have adopted a $30 base 
for rerolling billets, sheet bars and 
slabs. Forging billets still are quot- 
ed $36 with wire rods $35. 

Philadelphia—Billet prices are 
unchanged at $31, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers, and $36 for forging. Busi- 
ness is light. 

Youngstown, O.—Resumption of 
open-hearth operations among inde- 
pendent valley steelworks follows the 
inventory period, there being about 
20 open-hearth units active this week 
out of the valley’s total of 53. Sheet 
bar and billet contracts for first 
quarter are expected to pick up as 
business expands. Billets, sheet 
bars and slabs bring $30. 

Cleveland—The leading merchant 
producer here has increased its ac- 
tive open hearths from six to seven, 
of its 14 units. Sheet bars, billets 
and slabs are $30, base, Cleveland 
and Youngstown, .O. 

Chicago—F air contracting is re- 
ported for semifinished material. 
base, are quoted $31 to $32, Chicago. 
Small billets and blooms, 4 x 4-inch 


Qo” 


Forging billets are $36 to $37. 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig lron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago, Turnace ............:..... $17.50 
Pittsburgh, district fur..... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered 18.13 to 18.63 
VRAISY, TUERRGS. oiiccvcsccieccc.sss2 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 
Philadelphia, delivered..... 17.76 
Virginia, furnace .................. 17.75 
Granite City, Ill, fur..... ‘ 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.41 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail, Newark 18.28 to 18.78 


Ala., Bir. fur., local del...... 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago . 17.01 to 17.51 
Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 14.92 to 15.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 16.19 
Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 16.51 to 17.51 


Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 16.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ........ 16.00 


16.00 to 16.50 
. 16.25 to 16.75 


Alabama, New York dock 
Ala., Boston dock del. . 


Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 

Tennessee, del. Cinn. . 14.69 to 16.69 

Montreal, delivered ......... 23.50 

Toronto, delivered eeeeray 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 

Buffalo, fur., local del. .... 18.00 


. 20.91 to 21.41 
. 18.78 to 19.28 
21.91 to 22.41 


3uff., all-rail, Brooklyn.... 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark . 
Buffalo, del. Boston ...... 


Virginia furnace ............ ; 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. . 18.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. ..... 19.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 19.26 to 19.76 
MALLEABLE 
Welley TUPMECC oi. .ccesccsssisec. 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del.. 17.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. . 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered . 18.63 to 19.13 
Valley furnace .................. 17.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 18.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIl., fur. ... 17.50 
Montreal, delivered a 24.00 
Toronto, delivered ..... ; 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. . 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered . . 18.13 to 18.63 
Eastern Penn., del. ........ 17.25 to 18.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. ... 17.00 
Montreal, delivered ....... 20.50 
Valley furnace ................. 17.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley TUTMACC .....c.00000.:...00 ‘ 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .. 18.63 to 19.13 
Pittsburgh, furnace ........... 18.00 
LOW PHOS. 

Valley fur., standard ..... : 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 28.79 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur.... 22.50 to 23.00 


GRAY FORGE 


WEARS Y TUTTACO \occce.ccesccnsess:... 16.50 

Pittsburgh district fur. .... 17.00 

Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 17.63 to 18.13 
CHARCOAL 

Lake Superior, del. Chi..... 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. 

BESSEMER FERROSILICON 

Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—-$29; 14 

$31; 15—$33; 16—$35. 
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Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace $2.50 to 2.60 
Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.85 
New River foundry .......... 6.00 
Wise county foundry 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace 3.50 to 4.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. . 9.00 to 9.40 


Chicago ovens ......... cower: 8.00 
New England, del. ................ 11.00 
St. Louis, del. .. 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. .. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

neil. hasis ......... 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- 

nell. basis ...... ; 5.50 
Buffalo ovens . : 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, ovens 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. . 9.00 


lron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 51144%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer . $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.50 
High phosphorus .......... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces 

Foundry and basic, 56- 

63%, contract ........... 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


ganese ...... ; 11.00 
North African low phos- 

phorus . 10.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos. ; 10.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60% soo 9.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55% 9.00 


Tungsten, spot and future 
short ton unit, duty 


paid . Sraues $11.50 to 12.00 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 
CAT. $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 
Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-559 (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 
Indian, 48-50% (nom.) 26 to 28 cents 
Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.) 25 cents 


Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ............. $43.00 
Georgia, Alabama . . «40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 


Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
pourri, Maryiana ................ 35.00 to 38.00 


Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 


PONMBGIVAMID: a oécceisesivecicosessses 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 

BME Wace Ore ate eet: 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .............. 50.00 to 51.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 


9x44%ex 2k. 


$65.00 


MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, net 
ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 


TAMOLC DABS cccsssciccésccesess. ; 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
SO cic ree 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 


s 21% Sabie badbtesestueseunnnebaue setae ; 45.00 
Semifinished Steel 
PRICES PER GROSS TON 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth $30.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer : 30.00 
Youngstown . ; Ms 30.00 
Cleveland . recat 30.00 
Philadelphia 36.30 


31.00 to 32.00 
36.00 to 37.00 


Chicago enw 
Forging, Chicago . 


Forging, Pittsburgh .......... 36.00 
Forgings, Philadelphia .... 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 30.00 
Youngstown Pender 30.00 
Cleveland eer , 30.00 
Chicago 31.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 30.00 
Youngstown 30.00 
Cleveland : 30.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland . 35.00 
Chicago 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh 1 .60¢c 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


f 


*FKerromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid $85.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Pittsburgh . : 89.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, do- 

mestic fur. spot? . 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freight all., c. 1. 83.50 

Do, less carload 88.50 

Do, 75 per cent 130.00 to 150.00 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon. cts. 


lb., con., del. . 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

cont. ae 1.10to 1.15 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
cent, per lb., contained, 
on analysis ; : 

Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 
load producers’ plants, 


3.15 to 3.65 


; ak 160.00 
Do, one-ton to c. 1. 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

(18 per cent) ............ : 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus,_ electro- 

lytic per ton  carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% 122.50 
*Carloads. Differentials apply _—to 
large quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 


net ton . : 53 $16.00 
Washed gravel, import du- 

ty paid east, tide, gross 

ton mee 19.60 
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LONG LIFE 


ONE OF FOUR GOOD REASONS 





HERE is a decided economy less frequent shutdowns for re- 


in using ~Carbofrax.” the pairs or replacement. 
Carborundum Brand Silicon 


Carbide Hearths because of their 


A saving in furnace operating 
hours—in labor costs—a saving 
long life. represented in increased pro- 
They endure long because of duction. 
their greater mechanical Besides“ Carbofrax” has such 
strength and their resistance to abrasion necessary qualities as high thermal con- 
and oxidation. They effect real savings not ductivity and refractoriness. 


only in actual hearth costs but also because of You couldn't ask more of a refractory hearth. 


CARBOFRAX HEARTHS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Made of Carborundum Brand Silicon Carbide 


TUNE IN THE CARBORUNDUM BAND 


Saturday Nights at 9.00 (E. S. T.) Columbia Chain 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Williams and Wilson, Ltd., Montreal-Toronto, Canada Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., Los Angeles—San Francisco Seattle 


Denver Fireclay Co., El Paso, Texas Christy Firebrick Company, St. Louis, Mo. Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Pig Iron 


Business Shows Customary Af- 
ter-Holiday 
More Active 





Expansion—Basic 
Furnaces Lighted 





PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 70 


Pittsburgh—The pig iron market 
has become more active since Jan. 1. 
Some orders held up in December 
have been released, but the tonnage 
is light. New business and_ ship- 
menis still are restricted, buying be- 
ing in small lots for prompt shipment 
with little forward tonnage placed. 
Consumers are not interested in con- 
tracts. Inquiry generally is lacking 
and prices are largely nominal. Mer- 
chant furnace operations in this dis- 
trict are restricted to one stack. 

Boston—Less than 2000 tons ot 
pig iron was sold in the New Eng- 
land district during the past week. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
booked 1500 tons. No inquiries are 
pending. 

New York—Pig iron business con- 
tinues light, the week’s sales aggre- 
g.ting 4000 tons. Included is 1000 
tons for the Thatcher Furnace Co. 
plants at Newark and Garwood, N. J. 
The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J., reduced 
its requirements and is now virtu- 
ally out of the market. Instead of 
1700 tons, the company bought 600 
tons for Buffalo. Inquiry includes 
450 tons for the Schenectady, N. Y., 
plant of the American Locomotive 
Co. Buffalo iron is unchanged at 
$15 to $16, furnace, and southern 
iron is $16 to $16.50, delivered New 
York docks. 

Philadelphia—Large sales of basic 
iron feature the market. Basic is 
$17.25 to $18, delivered, with $17.50 
the average. Foundry iron. sales 
are moderate, at $17, base, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Delaware 
river pipemakers recently bought 
large additional tonnages of Alabama 
and Massachusetts iron, delivered 
prices being below those of eastern 
Pennsylvania iron. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania copper free, low phosphorus 
continues $24, base, furnace, and 
English iron of the same grade is 
$23.50, duty paid, tidewater. 

Buffalo—Buffalo producers 
sold a fair amount of iron in their 
own district this week. In the East, 
low southern quotations continue to 
hamper business. Consumers’ and 
producers’ stocks are much lower 
than the average of 1930. 

Youngstown, O.—Aided by the 
sheet, strip and pipe trades, the local 
steelworks are relighting some 
stacks. The Republic Steel Corp.’s 
resumption at one Haselton stack 
last week is to be followed by the 
torch’s application next Monday to 


have 


~l 
bo 


the relined Trumbull-Cliffs furnace 
at Warren. Merchant stacks are not 
planning to blow in, as trade is dull. 
No. 2 foundry and basic are $17, val- 
ley, and malleable and bessemer are 
$17.50. 

Cleveland—Shipments of pig iron 
are picking up, freed from holiday 
influences, and the movement this 
month will be larger than that in De- 
cember, as indicated by instructions 
to furnaces. Whether this represents 
an improvement in the melt or the 
desire of consumers to build up a 
safe margin of stocks after taking in- 
ventory is not clear. Some users are 
preparing for a larger volume of 
business in the first quarter than in 
the last three months of 1930. New 
sales are restricted to small lots for 
early shipment; the total booked by 
furnace interests with headquarters 
in Cleveland amounting to approxi- 
mately 8500 tons. Inquiries are 
light. Cleveland makers hold to 
$17.50, base, furnace, for local de- 
livery and $16 minimum for outside 
shipment. 

The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
is lighting another blast furnace this 
week, mainly for steel requirements. 
Its furnace operations were limited 
to two stacks of its four during the 
greater part of 1930. 

Cincinnati — I urnace 
booked nearly 3500 tons during the 
past week. Contracting for first 
quarter is restricted, while melters’ 
needs remain undetermined. Prices 
exhibit weakness. 

Chicago—Merchant furnaces are 
entering the year with good order 
books and little indication of specu- 
lative commitments from_ buyers. 
Furnaces are oversold for first quar- 
ter tonnage under contract based on 
normal production. Another mer- 
chant stack may go in soon, at $17.50 
for the base grades. Southern iron 
is stronger at a minimum of $11, 
Alabama furnace. More small sales 
of northern iron are noted. Shipping 
releases are increasing slowly. 

St. Louis—The pig iron market 
continues quiet. Foundries report 
specifications are _ disappointing; 
warm weather is affecting demand 
for stoves and heating apparatus. 
Buyers indicate they will order only 
as requirements arise. Prices are 
steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sales still are 
limited to small lots. Though fur- 
naces quote $14, base, for local de- 
livery reports of weakness are cur- 


interests 


rent. Lower prices continue to be 
done in outside competitive territor- 
ies. Woodward Iron Co. has its new 
machine casting equipment in serv- 
ice. Production of basic iron is be- 
ing increased. 

Toronto, Ont.—Melters have been 
practically out of. the market for 
the past three weeks but local blast 
furnace representatives look for 
more active buying soon. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Reflect New Year Pickup 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 70 


New York Ferromanganese is 
moving slightly better at $85, duty 
paid, for carload lots. Domestie 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is 
$30, furnace. Improved  specifica- 
tions for steel are reflected in a gain 
in special ferroalloys. Shipments of 
silicon, chrome, and vanadium are 
increasing this month over those of 
December. Many contracts for 1931 
have been signed, and others are 
expected to be signed this week. 
Tungsten continues in a dull market, 
with exact prices difficult to estab- 
lish. Wolframite ore is about $3.50 
to $4 a short ton unit in bond, plus 
duty of $7.93, and ferro $1.10 to 
$1.15 a pound contained. 
Pittsburgh—Shipments of 
manganese and spiegeleisen are slow 


ferro- 


to increase over the quiet rate of 
late December. Most buyers have 
contracted for first half year, al- 
though a few remain to place their 
requirements. The market on ferro- 
manganese continues $89.79, deliv- 
ered, for carload lots with spiegel- 
eisen $30 in lots up to 100 tons. 
Other ferroalloys generally continue 
quiet with prices unchanged. 


Russian Tractor Order 
Keeps Case Plants Active 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 
ufacturer of tractors and farm im- 
plements, is working on a $5,400,000 
order for tractors and plows for the 


man- 


tussian soviet government. <A _ part 
of this order will be shipped from 
stock. 


Four thousand tractors are to be 
shipped from the Racine plant by 
Feb. 1, and several hundred plows 
will be exported from the Case plants 
at Rockford and Dixon, IIl. 

All these plants are operating on 
a part time basis. The tractor works 
has been working on the Russian or- 
der since September. The company 
in the last year exported 1300 trac- 
tors to Russia. 
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. rating rates on that schedule 
Better Buyin Appears and tol st 
ying Ppeal _— should make a more flexible scrap 


Scra Slight Adjustments Are Made market. While the market has not 
mm Prices—Tonnages Covered taken a stronger turn, some of the 

shaky feeling of the last ten days 

has disappeared. A further sale of 


Chicago—Recent adjustments of leaf springs and a few other grades. heavy melting steel has been made 
consumer prices show mild advances The report that steelworks opera- at $10.50, while materiai is being 
in several grades of steel and iron tions are approaching a 50 per cent purchased by dealers at $10 to 
scrap, including railroad malleable, basis has stirred a moderate feel- $10.25. 
miscellaneous rail scrap, railroad ing of strength, as it is held that Boston—Scrap business remains 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons deliver ed to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST TRON BORINGS E. Pa. steel 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham ........ 9.50 to 11.00 Chicago wee 12.00 t012.50 Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.00 E. Pa. iron 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston, dealers 6.50 to 7.00 St. Louis ............. 9.50to10.00 Birming., plain.... 7.00 to 8.00 Pitts., iron l 4.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.75 to 11.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. . 9.00 to 9.50 Chg steel sosseveeans 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.25 to 9.75  yyurf, billets and Boston, deal. . 2.00 to 2.50 my —_— iron.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago ... 10.00 to “ope bloom crops . 15.00 to 15.50 reread 7.00 to 7.50 St. Louis, steel 13.25 to 13.75 
Cinci., deai. ........ 9.50t010.00 (jeyeland bil. and Chicago : 5.50 to 6.00 : a ‘. 
Cleve., No. 1 : 10.25 to 10.75 bloom crops ...... 16.50 to 17.00 Cinn., deal. 1.50 to 5.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAI 
Cleve., No. 2 - 9.75t010.25  fastern Pa. . 17.00 Cleveland 6.75 to 7.25 Birming., cup. 9.50 to 10.50 
Det., No. 1 deal. 9.50t010.00 pittsburgh _ billet Detroit, deal. . 5.00 to 5.50 Buffalo (mach.).... 10.00 to 10.75 
Det.. No. 2 deal . F00to 7.50 bloom crops . 17.50 to18.50 Eastern Pa. 7.00 to 1.90 Boston, textile.... 11.50 to 12.50 
E. Pa. del. mill 10.00 to 11.00 pitts. sheet bar KE. Pa., chem. 14.50 Chicago, mach 10.65 to 11.20 
Mm x. Gel, RR. F..... 7.00 crops . .... 16.50to017.00 N. Y., deal. . 3.50 Chi., railroad 10.10 to 10.65 
N. Y. deal. No. 2 5.50 *ROGS. SWITC ma Pittsburgh 7.75 to 8.25 Chicago, agri. . 9.50 to 10.10 
N. Y., deal. yd. .... 5.50 POE chan. GS, § — ny 11.25 St. Louis 6.00 to 6.50 Cinn., mach. cup., 
ee Sr 2 ns Se 6 Lew 11.00 to 11.50 PIPE AND FLUES goro8s 13.50 to 14.50 
St. L. No. 1 sel.... 10.50 to 1° 00 co Spee es . pags Cleve. cupola 12.00 to 12.50 
Federal, Ill. . . 9.75 to 10.25 SHOVELING STEEL Cinn., deal. - %.50to 8.00 Pet. net deal 8.50 to 9.00 
“acer ‘ ( F Chicag 0.0( 0.50 OR : 2 + ae pees my 
a Se a” enue asians patie ll 10-00 to 10-3, «6 RAILROAD GRATE BARS E. Pa. cupola..... 12.50 to 18.00 
alleys, No. . 12.50 to 18. é ode (eae st 7 sin N Ye * , 
ee a ; St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo 7.00 to 7.50 N Y “al secon S.00 to 8.50 
‘ > > Soy ’ Pp Pad WS ae nites “oe i ~ 75 4 )- < 
COMPRESSED SHEETS — RAILROAD WROUGHT Chicago, net 7.00 to 7.50 Pies isn 14:00 
Buffalo, dealers 9.25 to 9.75 Birmingham 9.50 to 10.00 CINCIMNAt 4.00 SO (00 Pitts., cupola 12.50 to 13.00 
Chicago ‘ 8.50 to 9.00 Boston, dealers.... 8.00to 8.50 astern Pa. 9.00 to 9.50 San Fran.. del. 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland 9.00to 909 Buffalo, No. 1 Siete 306 EF 5 Seek ae on, Seattle 14.00 to 14.25 
Detroit, dealers .. 8.75to 9.25 Buffalo, No. 2........ 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louis f09to 8.00 St. L. No. 1 ma... 9.75 to 10.25 
E. Pa. new mat.... 9.00 to 10.00 Chicago, No. 1 9.50 to 10.05 FORGE FLASHINGS St. L. No. 1. 9.00to 9.590 
Pittsburgh . 12.25 to 12.75 Chicago, No. 2 10.00 to 10.50 ae 6.00 to 6.25 
Valleys 12.00 to12.50 (jnei.. No. 2 9.50 to 10.00 ehhh amir dpa oe HEAVY CAST 
. A Labonte Ti ie pep Buffalo 9.25 to 9.75 = — 
3UNDLED SHEETS Bastern Pa. 13.50 Cleve j 9.¢ 9.50 Bos 5 ( 
BUNDLI . Pa N. Y.. No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 ei OV. 10 in. ®. 0 oe : " Boston 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo 1.00 to 7.50 pitts, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 etror nipped ned song Ng 11.50 to 12.50 
eee ae aie cr fo. St. Lown, Me. 2... T16te 8.26 FORGE SCRAP fae Wcaaaec aoe, oe 
henge : (.00 to ented St. Louis, No. 2 9.50 to 10.00 Boston, del 5.50 to 6.00 Spetreit pele net an Oe 4.09 
wasternp a. J. caaeinimeassia didi e 4 ‘ J ” Gan -trolt, <¢ oO, e 
Pittsburgh . 10.00 to 10.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE Chicago 13.50 to 14.00 deal. 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis . 5.50to 6.00 Loston 6.50 to 1.00 Eastern Pa. . 11.00 pet. break.. dl 6.50 to 7.00 
faster 9 D0 2.00 , ot i - . ee ee * 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE —_ nee Ts - 59 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS _~ = a - 11.00 
c xe i . , a —s my whe iad = ‘ cote : e 9 N. .- NO. ( 8.00 to 8.50 
Chicago . . 5.50to 6.00 BUSHELING agg net . es ope NY. break. di 700to 8.00 
Cincinnati 5.00 to 5.50 Buffalo, No. 1 9o5to O75 oO OS cintan es ace Pittsburgh 9.00 to 9.50 
Detroit, dealers 6.00 to 6.50 Chicago, No. 1 8.50 to 9.00 AXLE TURNINGS ; ; 
St. Louis - 5.50to 6.00 Cinn., No. wt dl. 8.00to 8.50 poston. deal 6.75 to 7.00 MALLEABLE 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Pe aan es ne oe Zz ripe Buffalo 10.50 to 11.00 — R. R. rp - 5 50 
irmineh: ‘ 95 Sipe ene Oe “ ee Chi. steelworks.. 6.50 to 7.00 Dulfalo 3.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham 12.00 to £2.00 Det.. No. 1 new Cleveland : 9.50 to 10.00 Chicago, agri. 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston, dealers 9.00 to 4 deal. 8.25 to 8.75 Eastern Pa 11.00 Chicago, R. 2. 12.75 to 13.2 
Buffalo 13.75 to 14.25 St. L.. No. 1 7.00 to 7.50 Pittshurch At 10.50 to 11.00 Cinn., R. R. dl. 12.00 to 12.50 
faacaze (2 9 ire one Val. new No. 1.... 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis 7.50to 8.00 Cinn., agri., dl. 12.00 to 12.50 
icago (2 2.50 to 18. ee —_ : z lee i ; ais , ‘ -1° Ms 
-hicag 6.0 Ben MACHINE TURNINGS PaaS Se Cleve., rail . 12.50 to 13.00 
Detreie deat ise re ye Birmingham 7.00 he 8.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. 11.00 to 11? 50 
eee ae eee eo Boston, dealers 2.00to 2.50 Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis, rail 10.50 to 11.00 
Pitts. (open- , ? ke 
hearth. 3 ft Buffalo 6.00 to 6.50 Boston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 — noe 
a tae 5 5.0 Chicago 4.25to 4.75 Buffalo 15.50 to 16.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
~ and less) - 14.50 to 15.00 Cinn., deal. 150to 5.00 Chicago 15.10 to 15.70 5 feet and over 
St. Louis .............. 18.50 to 14.00 : lis spe . é : OnE 
‘ A 7 ~ Cleveland 4.75 to 5.25 Eastern Pa. 20.090 Birmingham . 11.25 to 11.50 
wriinebaiaa PLATE Detroit 3.75 to 4.25 St. Louis 14.50 t0 15.00 Boston . 8.50 to 9.00 
Birmingham . 8.00to 9.00 Eastern Pa. . 6.50to 7.50 wT ARTUINGC Buffal 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston, con. 8.00 to 8.50 N. Y., deal. 3.00 _ fe SHAI —_— xe yor mene aati: 13.00 ea say 
Buffalo .... .... 9.00to 9.25 Pittsburgh . 6.00 to 6.50 Bos., ship. pt. .... 1 pt to 18.50 Eastern Pa. 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago, net .... 7.00to 7.50 St. Louis .... . 4.00to 4.50 Chicago 12.90 to 13.49 Now York _... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cinci., deal. net... 5.25 to 5.75 Valleys 6.00 to 6.50 Ly = deal. ry = 4. 8 St. I frag 11.25 to11.75 
. r Aad Ss a <= . S 4 Ss 2 )( + . 4 * e ‘ 
Ee. aot deal... 625t0 675 PoOmINGE AND TURNINGS §t- Louis “ere pee 
vastern Fa. ........ J. For Blast Furnace Use ra ih : JOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
= *s deal. mill... 8 aaa Boston iscenas 2.00 to 2.10 CAR WHEELS Chicago, cut . 13.00 to 13.50 
i <etsienes pei ete oe — Buffalo . Aimee Poot T0080 Birming.. iron: . 10.00 to 11.00 St. L. No. 1 . 11.00 to 11.50 
COUPLERS, SPRING Cinn., deal. 450to 5.00 Boston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 se laine 
I phi cccdeecsi 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland .............. 6.75 to 7.25 Buffalo, iron 13.00 to 13.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Chicago ................ 12.00 to 12.50 Detroit, deal. . 5.00to 5.50 Buffalo, steel 13.50 to 14.00 Chicago . 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 16.00t016.50 Eastern Pa. ..... 6.00 to 7.50 Chicago, iron 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh ... . 16.00 to 16.50 N. Y., deal. . 3.00 Chi., roll steel. 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pa. 15.50 to 16.50 
St. Louis ... 11.00 t0 11.50 Pittsburgh 7.75 to 8.25 Cincinnati, iron 10.50 to 11.00 Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.50 
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FARREL-SYKES 
| GEARS | 


ean. | 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


















































GEARS UP TO 200” DIA. 27” 
FACK, 12D. P.1TO1 D.P. 
AND 
UP TO 120” DIA. 54” FACE 


MILL PINIONS UP TO 
27” FACE 1 D. P. 
IN CAST STEEL, FORGED 
STEEL OR ALLOY STEEL | 
NORMALISED OR HARDENED 
AND TEMPERED 


REDUCING OR INCREASING 


SPEED UNITS TO TRANSMIT 
UP TO 2000 H. P. AT ANY } 


PRACTICAL SPEED 


' 
TWO-SPEED DRIVES AND : 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING 
WORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
LEVELLER PINIONS 
SMALL ENCLOSED UNITS 
FOR CONVEYOR DRIVES 
DRAWBENCH DRIVES, ETC. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE ; 
OF 
OUR ENGINEERING 
SERVICE. WE MAY , 
HAVE SOLVED 1 
YOUR PARTICULAR f 
PROBLEM $ 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., INC. 


SUCCESSOR TO 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. and 
Birmingham Iron Foundry of Derby, Conn. 

Address replies to this advertisement to Buffalo Plant } 

344 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


B >) 
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quiet. Prices remain at their low 
levels. Demand is expected for old 
rails, wanted for rerolling into bars 
for concrete work in road building. 
New York—Following the pur- 
chase of 7000 or 8000 tons by the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
at $11, delivered, local dealers have 
reduced buying price on No. 1 rail- 
road steel 50 cents a ton to $7, New 
York. Foundry stove plate, on the 
other hand, is higher, following the 
purchase of 600 to 700 tons by the 
American Radiator & Sanitary Co., 
Bayonne, N. J., at $8.50 delivered. As 
a result, dealers are now ‘paying 
$6, New York, on shipments for this 
point, with the market ranging down 
to $5.25, New York. Other mills are 





oe one ee 





Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 


BER RCRD ccoaerecsscontoesszeneatnreses $11.00 
SOMME SPR OIN oc oa ia cascuckodcusinsstorecs 10.00 
Car wheels .... ; nee 8.00 
Stove plate . Ws or wcAGudethagdeaas 8.00 
WTOUGNE DIDS ....cccscsccoisescssas 2.00 
NUNN ecco cc cccsnecedapcerndessaresn 2.00 
Heavy melting steel .......... 6.00 
TORONTO 
Steel axles ........... 7.00 
FOOTY GRIGS 0.066050: dis ieavtivesuexs 7.00 
Heavy melting steel . 7.00 
MONTANES: os iccdsccvacssenseccsss 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net). 9.00 
Malleable (net) ........... Fetepeba 7.00 








showing more interest, although in 
at least one important instance at 
lower prices than previously paid. 

Philadelphia—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has purchased 3000 tons of prepared 
steel scrap for shipment from New 
York at $10, delivered Bethlehem, 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel and 
$8.50 for No. 2 melting steel. The 
dealer may ship both grades on this 
contract, but is expected to ship 
about half and half. 

Lukens Steel Co. has bought 5000 
tons of strictly No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at $11 and the market now is 
$10 to $11, delivered, this district. 

Buffalo——-Two large consumers 
have lifted embargoes on No. 2 
heavy melting steel and are receiving 
some shipments. Bethlehem _ still 
holds back deliveries, however. Sales 
of No. 1 machinery cast at $10.75 
and ordinary cast at $10 are report- 
ed. Short steel rails sold at $14, it 
is said. 

Pittsburgh—Steel and iron scrap 
is stronger and more active. Two 
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mills have bought heavy melting 
steel at $13.50, compared with pre- 
vious sales at $13. Dealers are of- 
fering higher prices than recently in 
covering. Several mills are out of 
the market but new buying is looked 
for shortly. Blast furnace material 
is stronger on dealer coverage. 

Cleveland—aActivity in iron and 
steel scrap is confined to slight deal- 
er trading. Local mills continue to 
hold up shipments and refuse to book 
additional tonnage. Prices are nomi- 
nal and unchanged with No. 1 melt- 
ing steel quoted $10.25 to $10.75 
and compressed sheets $9 to $9.50. 
Tonnage for immediate’ delivery 
could be booked under these figures. 
Little scrap is moving to the valleys. 
Prices there are unchanged from De- 
cember, melting holding at 
$12.50 to $13. 

Detroit—The market is quiet and 
prices are largely unchanged. Dealers 
do not look for much change over 
the next few months. Cast iron bor- 
ings, short shoveling turnings, and 
short turnings and borings mixed 
have displayed a slight upward turn. 

Cincinnati—The iron and _ steel 
scrap market here has failed so far 
to recover from holiday dullness. 
Shipments to mills continue at the 
restricted rate experienced in De- 
cember. Quotations are unchanged. 

St. Louis—A generally better feel- 


steel 


Beehive 


ing and somewhat more activity have 
developed in iron and steel scrap. 
Consumers are negotiating for sup- 
plies, and fair tonnages of steel and 
blast furnace material have been ac- 
tually bought. An east side mill ac- 
quired approximately 4000 tons of 
heavy melting steel and steel special- 
ties, and a local steel interest is in- 
quiring for first quarter supplies, 
which normally run close to 25,000 
tons. Other inquiry, actual and ten- 
tative, totals around 10,000 tons. A 
tonnage of blast furnace material, 
borings, turnings and busheling, re- 
ported at 8000 to 10,000 tons, was 
reported closed by a furnace interest 
for delivery during the next three 
months. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steel and iron 
scrap is inactive the tonnage moving 
being inconsequential. Heavy melt- 
ing steel still is weak with $11 the 
maximum. Larger consumers have a 
fair tonnage on hand. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian iron 
and steel scrap markets are still 
quiet. Consumers have been buying 
sparingly and there is no indication 
of early improvement. Iron grades 
have shown some improvement, both 
in connection with spot and future 
delivery orders. Most demand is for 
spot delivery principally for ma- 
chinery cast. Prices continue un- 
changed. 


Foundry Fuel Down 


—Heating Demand Is Steady 


: oke 25 Cents—Furnace Grade Dull 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 70 


Pittsburgh—Beehive coke _ ship- 
ments are moderately heavier since 
the holidays. The spot market for 
furnace coke is dull, with sellers 
usually quoting $2.50. Shipments of 
heating coke are steady but light. 
Foundry coke is moving slightly bet- 
ter than a year ago. Some foundry 
fuel is available at $3.25 compared 
with $3.50 quoted recently. Prices 
of premium brands are steady. 

Beehive coke production in the 
Connellsville district during the 
week ending Dec. 27 was 3,300 
tons against 13,600 tons the preced- 
ing week, and 33,240 tons the cor- 
responding week of last year, accord- 
ing to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York—Coke has not recoy- 
ered from the holiday dullness. 
Prices are soft at $2.50 to $2.65, 
Connellsville, for beehive furnace 
coke and $3.50 to $3.75 for stand- 
ard beehive foundry coke. Premium 
brands of beehive foundry are $4.75 
to $4.85, Latrobe, Pa. By-product 
coke is $9 to $9.40, Newark, N. J.; 


$11, New England; and $9, Phila- 
delphia. 

Cincinnati—Specifications for by- 
product foundry coke show slight 
improvement after abnormal cur- 
tailment. Quotations remain un- 
changed at $9, delivered Cincinnati. 

St. Louis—New coke orders are 
lacking. By-product interests report 
stocks of foundry and furnace grades 
are no larger than normal for this 
season, production having been held 
down. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Coke produc- 
tion is being increased slightly as de- 
mand improves. Sales of domestic 
grades are good. 

Chicago—More than 90 per cent 
of the by-product foundry coke con- 
tracts for the year in this district 
have been signed at $8, ovens. 

Production of range boilers in No- 
vember was 36,186 as reported by 
the bureau of the census by 13 
manufacturers. This compares with 
47,718 in October. 
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Fair 


Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—The new year finds the 
Pacific Northwest in a hopeful frame 
of mind, in view of the number of 
important projects immediate- 
ly pending or in prospect. Next 
month Seattle will open bids for fur- 
nishing $100,000 werth of electric 
apparatus for the municipal Lake 
Union steam plant and a substation, 
to include two complete units of au- 
tomatic switching equipment and 
transformers. 


steel 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry activity is at a low ebb 
at this season, although a few shops 
are busy on specialized contracts. Not 








Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic : .....$22.00 to 24.00 
Utah foundry 22.00 to 24.00 
*German 24.25 
*Indian 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








much improvement is anticipated un- 
til spring work begins in late Feb- 
ruary. Stocks of raw material are 
of fair volume and buying for first 
quarter has been restricted. Prices 
are down for the next quarter. Tyne- 
side coke has been reduced from $14 
to $13.50. Buying is in small lots as 
deliveries from England can be made 
in four or five weeks. British coke 
is being generally used in this terri- 
tory. For the first half of 1931, Colum- 
bia iron has been reduced $1, No. 1 
being quoted at $23.50 in tonnages of 
two cars or $24.50 in smaller lots. 
Some contracts have been closed on 
this basis, more in anticipation than 
on actual business in hand. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Both local steel mills have larger 
unfilled tonnages than a year ago. 
Business of 1930 on the whole is not 
far behind totals for 1929. This 
week no tonnages of more than 100 
tons were closed. Several important 
projects involving reinforcing are to 
be up shortly. Concrete bar prices 
are unchanged at 2.30c. Mercer Steel 
Co. has contracted to furnish the 
Portland commission of public docks 
17,500 lineal feet of reinforcing. 


Much 


Total for 
and Utah Pig Iron Reduced— 
Other Prices Are Unchanged 


Activity Prevails, with 
Buying in Prospect— 
1930 Bookings in Pipe Near 


1929—British Coke 


Several shapes jobs are pending, 
the most important being 3300 tons 
for the Seattle Ford plant. 
tonnages include 100 tons for a 
state bridge in Whatcom county, 315 
tons for a bridge in Pierce county, 
210 tons for a warehouse at the navy 
yard and 450 tons of plates and 
shapes for a steel barge to be built 
here. Bids were opened at Portland 
today for reconstruction of the Haw 


thorne bridge, Portland, for which 
155,000 is available. 
Pipe Inquiry Is Active 
Active inquiry for cast iron pipe 


continues and several important jobs 
are up for figures. Awards this 
week totaled 1200 tons as follows: 
To American Cast Iron Pipe Co.: 700 
tons for Olympia, Wash., 100 tons 
for Sumner, Wash.; to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., 400 tons for 
Bremerton, Wash. Seattle has opened 
bids for a large project on Beacon 
hill but city officials are in con- 
troversy over the kind of pipe to be 
purchased. 


California Buying Well 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Despite the fact that general demand 
for steel products on the Pacific Coast 
is light, a fair tonnage of structural 
shapes and reinforcing were 
placed. Included among the larger 
bookings were 1600 tons of 30-inch 
east iron pipe for the Island 
pipeline, Portland, Oreg., secured by 
the United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., and 1750 tons of shapes for an 
auditorium in Pasadena, placed with 
the Consolidated Steel Corp. 


bars 


Ross 


Awards of concrete bars aggre 
gated 6848 tons and brought the to 
tal for 1930 to 76,286 tons as com- 
pared with 83,665 tons for 1929. 


Unstated interests took 500 tons for 


an auditorium in Pasadena. Soule 
Steel Co. secured 250 tons for a 
mausoleum in Compton, Calif. New 


inquiries include 100 tons for a re- 
servoir in Glendale, Calif., 300 tons 
for a theater in Los Angeles and 
150 tons for a school in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Prices remain unchanged 
on out-of-stock material in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco districts, 


2.50e, base, on ecarload lots, being 
firm. 
Moore Drydock Co. took 125 tons 


of steel plates for a lighthouse ten- 


Other 


der for the government, in San [ran- 
cisco. Western Pipe & Steel Co. was 
low bidder on 640 tons of 51-inch 
welded steel pipe for Los Angeles, 

Structural shape awards aggre- 
gated 7210 tons and brought the to- 
tal for 19380 to 116,720 tons, com- 
pared with 188,401 tons and 142,451 
tons, respectively, for 1929 and 1928, 
Among the more important lettings 
were 350 tons for a gantry crane and 
runway for the Mare Island navy 


yard, secured by the Judson-Pacific 
Co., and 325 tons for a shop build- 
ing at the naval base, San Diego, 


Calif., taken by MeClintic-Marshall 
Co. Western Pacific Co. has award- 
ed 300 tons for plate girders to the 
Columbia Steel Co. and will open 
bids Jan. 16 for 600 tons for two 
bridges. Plain material remains un- 
changed at 2.15c to 2.25, c.i.f. 


Other Finished Material 


Despite the fact that the move- 
ment of all other steel commodities 
on the Pacific Coast fell considerably 
below the totals for 1929, cast iron 
pipe demand held its own. \wards 
during the past year totaled 81,077 
tons, compared with 82,161 tons for 
1929 and 77,500 tons for 1928. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
took 147 Redwood City, 
Calif. American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
is low bidder on 152 tons for Haw- 
thorne, Calif. Bids have been opened 
on 143 tons for Inglewood, Calif., 
and bids will be opened Jan. 5 for 
1217 tons for Oakland. 


tons for 


December Ingot Output 
in Further Decline 


New York,—Calculated monthly 
production of steel ingots during De- 
cember totaled 2,007,774 gross tons, 
according to the American Iron and 
institute. This was a decline 
compared with calculated output of 
2,234,482 tons in November and 2,- 


1929. 


905,012 tons in December, 


Steel 


December production brought total 
calculated output for 
652,539 gross tons, which compares 


1930 to 39,- 


with 54,312,279 tons in 1929. 
Daily rate of output during the 
month was 77,222 tons with 26 


working days during the month. Per 
cent of operation for the month was 
38.57 per cent, based on the annual 
capacity as of Dec. 31, 1929, of 62,- 
265,670 gross tons for bessemer and 
open hearth steel ingots. 

During the year there were 311 
working days and daily average pro- 
duction was 127,500 tons. Per cent 
of operation for the industry last 
year was 63.68 per cent of capacity. 
In 1929 the industry operated at 
89.05 per cent of capacity. 
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Entente Loses All but Hold 


on European Steel Quotas 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
export business the scale of fines was 
reduced. 

This method now is confirmed and 
applied also to France, so that in the 
ease of France and Germany, each is 
allowed to divide its production into 
two figures, one applying to domestic 
trade and one to export trade. 

The figure applying to export trade 
is to be calculated on the average 
exports which the French and Ger- 
man works realized during Septem- 
ber and October, 1930, which would 
average about 285,000 metric tons 
for France and 356,000 tons for Ger- 
many. The penalty on the excess of 
output applying to the domestic 
trade figure will be $4 per ton, but 
the penalty for any excess applying 
to export business will be reduced to 
$1 per ton. The full penalty of $4 
will be applied in all cases to Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and the Saar. 

It is to be understood that these 
rulings are only provisional, but that 
they will serve as a basis in the pre- 
paration of the new statutes. Senti- 
ment with regard to extension of the 
life of the entente for a period of 
years now is much more hopeful 
than it was two or three months ago, 
and it is hoped that, once established 
on a new footing, it will prove even 
more useful than it has in the past. 


Personals 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
scription to give this formal recogni- 
tion to Mr. Crawford of his long 
service. 

George C. Cluff, New York man- 
ager of sales for Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, sails Jan. & for the West 
Indies. 

Frank Fry, formerly affiliated with 
Hausman & Wimmer Co., New York, 
is now with Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., 


iron and _ steel scrap, New York. 
is te te 
KF. W. Deppe, formerly district 


sales representative at St. Louis for 
Reading Iron Co., Reading Pa., has 
been appointed general manager of 
sales to succeed H. F. Mattern, re 
signed. 

Carl V. Dodge, who since 1921 has 
been assistant manager of combined 
roll and steel castings sales. for 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been named manager 
to succeed the late William Gardner. 

[a - ee g 

L. F. Rains, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Columbia Steel Corp., at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, now a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp., New 
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York, has been elected president of 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, with 
new pipe and wrought iron mills at 
Ambridge, Pa. He succeeds the late 
A. H. Beale and will be located in 
Pittsburgh, after Feb. 1. 

cs a2 Ga 

Rudolph Klatt, secretary of West- 
ern Malleables Inc., Beaver Dam, 
Wis., since its reorganization three 
years ago, has resigned to devote his 
entire time to the Beaver Chemical 
Works and the Beaver Silo & Box 
Mfg. Co., both of Beaver Dam, in 
which he holds substantial interests. 
His successor has not yet been 
named. 

seems 

Harry W. King for many years as- 
sistant to C. L. Taylor when he was 
vice president of Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., and who 
has been head of that company’s en- 
gineering department, Jan. 5 became 
assistant vice president of Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O. Mr. Taylor now is vice 
president of the Aetna-Standard. 

OO O 

Herbert A. May, formerly vice 
president, Union Drawn Steel Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has been elected 
assistant to F. A. Merrick, president 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. May was 
elected vice president of Standard 
Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, in 
1923. He later was made assistant 
treasurer of Union Drawn, being pro- 
moted to the vice presidency in De- 
cember, 1928. 

Frank M. Ryan is being transfer- 
red from Worcester, Mass., plant of 
the Norton Co., to Welwyn, Garden 
City, England, to be works manager. 
He will sail this month to open the 
plant in February or March. Others 
whom he is taking with him to con- 
stitute the organization there in- 
clude: 

Evald Ljungberg to supervise the 
mixing and glass wheel departments, 
assisted by James Holland from the 
Germany. plant. 

Frank Swenson to supervise the 
shaving puddled moulding and N 
process operations. 

Eric Alson to supervise truing, 
bushing, balancing and testing, as- 
sisted by John Matson, specializing 
on truing; Gustav Hiding and John 
C. Smith, kiln and fire brick depart- 
ment; Rolf Johnson, grading and in- 
spection, and Gustaf Ekeroth, pack- 
ing, shipping and stock. 

August M. Langhill foreman of the 
bakelite department, will supervise 
all organic wheel departments; Oscar 
Wahlgren will have charge of press- 
ed wheels; William Cleveland will 
supervise the silicate department; 


and Carl E. E. Carlson will have 
charge of maintenance. 
L. S. Washburn, Elmer L. Taylor 


and Osear Wallberg, of Compagnie 
des Meules Norton, will be assistant 
general foremen. 


1930 Pig lron Production 


Proves Disappointing 


(Concluded from Page 23 
Of the 11 furnaces blown out in 
December, five were merchant and six 
were nonmerchant or steelworks. No 
merchant furnaces blown in, 
while of the steelworks class two were 
blown in and eight blown out. 
Furnaces blown in were: In Ala- 
bama: Ensley No. 4, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. In Kentucky: 
Ashland No. 1, American Rolling Mill 
Co. 


were 


Among furnaces blown out were: In 
Ohio: Youngstown A and D and Hub- 
bard No. 2, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. In Pennsylvania: One Aliquip- 


pa, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; 
Shenango No. 3, Shenango Furnace 
Co. In New York: Harriet Y. Wick- 


wire Spencer Steel Corp. In Vir- 
ginia: Pulaski, Pulaski Iron Co. In 
Alabama: One North Birmingham, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; Ens- 
ley No. 1, Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co.; one Pioneer, Republic 
Steel Corp. In Colorado: One Min- 
nequa, Colorade Fuel & Iron Co. In 
Illinois: South Works E, Illinois Steel 
Co. In Indiana: Gary No. 2, 
Steel Co. 


Illinois 


Structural Shapes 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


Stamford, Conn.; general contract 
to Irwin & Leighton, Philadelphia. 
338 tons, bridge, St. Tammany Parish, 
la., Louisiana Highway commission. 
330 tons, Dannemora, N. Y., prison ad- 
dition; bids in. 

300 tons, bridges, Erie railroad, Forest 
City, Pa. 

300 to 500 tons of construction mate- 
rial, rolling steel doors and other steel 
material for 30 to 50 standard Unit- 
ed States army hangars, Wright 
Field, Dayton, O.; bids being taken 
by army air corps. 

300 tons, addition to South high school, 
Cleveland; bids Jan. 17. 
250 tons, buildings, Libby 
Toledo, O., general contract to H. K. 

Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 

200 tons, addition, research laboratory 
building, department of health, Otis- 

ville, N. Y 

150 tons, junior high school, Bellefon- 
taine, O. 

289 tons, bridge, West Carroll Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 
233 tons, roadwork, La Salle Parish, 
La., Louisiana Highway commission. 
213 tons, bridge, East Baton Rouge 
Parish, La., Louisiana Highway com- 

mission. 

160 tons, steel log barge: 


Glass Co., 


general con- 


tract to Marine Construction Co., 
Seattle. 
140 tons, plant building, Merrimac 


Chemical Co., Everett, Mass. 

130 tons, Feilbach school, Toledo, O.; 
reneral contract to Kopitke Construct 
tion Co. 

130 tons, state highway bridge, Bear 
Hills, Md.; Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., low bidder. 

125 tons, bridge, Stone Harbor, N. J.; 
subcontractor Kolyn Construction 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

20 tons, Madison theater, Mansfield, 


9 


a) bids Jan. 12 
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Europe 


London—(By Cable)—Eu- 
ropean steel markets continue 
quiet. In England the Great 
Western railroad has_ an- 
nounced a program for relay- 
ing 400 miles of track and re- 


constructing bridges and 
docks. Nearly £2,000,000 


($9,720,000) will be spent for 
rolling stock. Dorman, Long 
& Co. have booked a £616,000 
($2,993,760) contract for con- 
structing a bridge at Middles- 
brough. Many steelworks in 
England and Scotland contin- 


Railroad and Bridge Work Fea- 
ture British Market—German 
Prices Coming Down 


ued their holiday suspension 
until Jan. 5. 

The influence of the holiday 
lull also is apparent on the 
Continent. Belgian steelmak- 
ers expect further orders for 
rails next week. French in- 
terests report efforts at price 
stabilization are proving suc- 
cessful. An impending reduc- 
tion in domestic iron and steel 
prices is the center of inter- 
est in Germany. Export trade 
continues stagnant and offers 
little sign of betterment. 


British Pig Iron Makers Plan Rebate 


to Exclusive Users of Home Product 


iron producers have formulated 

a scheme for granting a rebate 
to purchasers who agree to buy Brit- 
ish iron only. It applies to large 
buyers only and excludes merchants. 
Traders who take from 1000 to 1500 
tons of pig iron in six months will be 
entitled to a rebate of 6d a ton and 
the scale rises to 9d for 1500 to 3000 
tons, and to 1s for over 3000 tons. 
It is designed primarily to stop the 
foreign invasion but it also gives 
preference to the large buyer, who 
claims that he should be treated bet- 
ter than the foundryman who buys 
in 10-ton lots. 

Specifications for heavy steel are 
as difficult as ever to obtain. Little 
material is wanted for shipbuilding 
and structural engineers are in no 
better position. A few contracts are 
being given out but competition for 
these leads to price cutting on a big 
seale. Rolling stock works are mod- 
erately employed and have been able 
to supplement their order books re- 
cently with overseas requirements. 

The Kenya & Uganda railroad 
has just placed an order for 58 cov- 
ered freight cars with the Metropoli- 
tan Cammell Carriage Wagon & 
Finance Co. Ltd. According to a mes- 
sage from Johannesburg several con- 
tracts have been approved by the 
South African board of contracts in 
connection with establishment of iron 
and steel plants in South Africa. Sev- 
eral firms in the north of England 
will benefit by these orders. 


PB ives produce Eng.— Midland pig 


In the Middlesbrough district Con- 
tinental competition prevails and 
1466 tons of pig iron from the Con- 
tinent were unloaded in the Tees 
in addition to 956 tons of steel bars. 
The present output of Middlesbrough 
furnaces is being taken up by home 
requirements but there is a move- 
ment on the part of the consumers 
to bring down prices in view of the 
fact that some makers have already 
shaded quotations to compete with 
Belgium. Export trade from Middles- 
brough ports is flat and the ship- 
ments for the month are on a smaller 
level than those of November. 


Scotland Curtails Production 


Four more furnaces have been put 
out in Scotland and this will leave 
only six in blast, the smallest num- 
ber in the history of the industry 
except on the occasion of industrial 
stoppages. In the first half of the 
present year nearly thirty furnaces 
were in operation. Output is also at 
a low point in the Furness district 
and is in fact the lowest since the 
general strike of 1926. Stocks are 
heavy in this district and it is feared 
that output may be further curtailed. 
Hoop mills at Barrow are fairly ac- 
tive but other departments of the 
steel trade are standing. 

In the Birmingham district deliv- 
eries of Continental material, both 
iron and steel, are taking place but 
new business is decidedly scarce and 
merchants are doing less than for a 
long time. It is not always possible 


to obtain quotations for billets but 
there is practically no inquiry for 
prices. 

In the tin plate trade of South 
Wales another meeting was held to 
endeavor to persuade works outside 
the pool to join and one of the 
largest concerns has expressed its 
willingness to do so. Prices are a 
little easier at 15s 9d ($3.82) basis 
and some business has been done for 
first quarter. Manufacturers have 
quoted lower prices in order to ob- 
tain the business and to give the 
men employment. Consumers are 
aware that the price of tin is lower 
and are therefore expecting the man- 
ufacturers of tin plates to make con- 


cessions. 


Belgian Output Smaller 


Brussels—Output of pig iron, steel 
ingots and castings in Belgium in 
October was less than in September. 
Production of furnace coke in Oc- 
tober was 417,150 metric tons, com- 
pared with 415,650 tons in Septem- 
ber. Comparisons follow, in metric 
tons: 


Steel 

Mon. Act. Pig ingots and Finished 
ave. Furn. iron castings steel 
co) ie 207,055 205,550 154,920 
BWBE “kies 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 ...... 325,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 58 341,330 344,370 296,370 
1930 

Jan. 58 343,380 340,200 296,220 
Feb. 57 315,320 321,480 271,430 
Mar. 57 341,820 359,150 258,770 
April 56 313,250 312,550 252,150 
May 54 299,510 294,160 240,900 
June 561 265,290 252,680 204,590 
July 49 259,750 263,980 209,060 
Aug. 47 246,740 244,870 206,020 
Sept. 46 250,630 254,280 202,970 
Oct. 43 252,340 220,810 


248,550 


Belgian Trade Increases 


Brussels—-A_ substantial increase 
in exports of pig iron and steel from 
Belgium and Luxemburg was noted 
in September. 

Imports of pig iron and other iron 
and steel products also gained. Com- 
parative figures follow, in metric 


tons: 
Imports — — Exports — 
Other Other 
iron iron 
Mon. Pig and Pig and 
ave. iron steel fron steel 
1927 31,760 28,000 11,350 388,000 
1928 45,910 38,000 8,240 380,000 
1929 56,150 37,000 10,090 394,500 
1930 
Jan. 44,274 37,200 18,551 392,000 
Feb. 38,121 32,700 7,320 295,600 
Mar. 42,240 29,600 9,412 403,900 
April 36,504 26,200 10,624 436,400 
May 34,007 28,000 10,266 355,600 
June 29,287 28,400 8,410 314,500 
July 31,676 23,750 7,876 318,600 
Aug. 26,996 20,900 8,196 282,400 
Sept. 32,823 22,200 10,014 356,500 
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German Steel Probe Finds Limitation 


of Output Only Remedy for Distress 


Berlin—The government commit- 
tee which for a couple of years has 
been investigating the situation in 
the German iron and steel industry 
has just published its report, which 
contains the following conclusions. 
Three possibilities are open to the 
German iron and steel industry: 

(1) To keep its works operating 
at a high rate, and, in order to sell 
the production, to export part of it 
abroad at a loss, which would result 
in an almost unbearable increase in 
the prices to be paid by domestic con- 


sumers. This way has proved un- 
workable, as is shown by the strong 
protest of domestic consumers, just 
published, against high iron and 
steel prices. 


Abandonment Seen as Remedy 


To cut costs of production by 
means in order to make 
drastic reduction of do- 
steel prices. 

To reduce 
resulting therefrom, 
“which finally must 
abandonment of a part of the 
unless the domestic consumption at 
reduced prices can balance the orders 


(2) 
all pe 
possible a 
mestic 

(3) 


ssible 


and also, 
production, 
result in the 


plants, 


exports, 


from users abroad. 
of the investiga- 
tion is serious for the German iron 
and steel industry, as it claims that 
only by laying idle a part of the too 
much enlarged capacity can a way 
out of the present depression be 
found. Among other things, the re- 
port claims that German consumers 
have to pay at least 150,000,000 
marks more than they should, due to 
the monopoly of the iron and steel 
masters. It is easily understood that 
the industry concerned strongly ob- 
jects to the conclusions of the report, 


so far received 
Thus the result 


and a lengthy struggle may be ex- 
pected to ensue. 
Prices Widely Divergent 

It is interesting to note that the 
report calculates the cost of produc- 
ing merchant bars in 1927 at 111 
marks, ($26.50) which since that 
time has searcely changed. To-day, 
the domestic price for merchant bars 
is 137 marks, ($32.50) whereas the 
Germans are asking 87 marks 
($20.65) for export. According to 


President Kloeckner, of the Kloeck- 
ner Works Co., a year ago about 50 
per cent of the production was sold 


at home and the balance was either 
sold abroad, or at home with an ex- 
port rebate; to-day, however, the do- 
mestic sales at high prices have de- 
clined to about 23 per cent, whereas 
exports and domestic sales at a re- 
bate still total 50 per cent, which re- 
sults, of course, in reducing the aver- 
age price below the cost of produc- 
tion, 


German Trade Larger 


Berlin—Exports of pig iron and 
ferroalloys from Germany in October 
were greater than in September, but 
exports of other iron and steel prod- 
ucts were smaller. 


Imports of pig iron, ferroalloys 
and other iron and steel products 


gained over September. 
follow, in metric tons: 


Comparisons 


— Imports — 
Pig iron and 


— Exports — 
Pig iron ana 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at po  « 


Exchange, January 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port dl Dispatch— 
PIG IRON aK 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $15 
DAGIC-HEREETIET. 6 oc os0e cece see geeeeeeeee 15 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... ] 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Nc ca\s cere ere seo ea eke eens essen we $2 
Wire rods..... Sree Perr rer re 41 
FINISHED STEEL 
RO TONS. a v0 54000 cecucceaeweess ce $40 
Deerohant DELG...0.0 ccc ccsccccceccesecs ] 
Reractural GRADES... cccccseccsceseveese 1 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank...........- 1 
Sheets, black, 24 gage......cccccccccece l 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 2 
Bands GNA StPiDS. .. ccc csccccccececeess 2 
Se a ee ere errr reer ice 2 
Galvanized wire, base......ccccsccccece 3 
Wire DGS, DOSE, ....n2000cecccecevacd ere 2. 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds........... $ 3 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnac 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $15 
MRI THLE AUTEN s v.5.c.0:5 643 6.0 d0 04 4 :00's 00.5100 15 
I AEE aig ca din'neketie aoe eee sae 2 
ee at cid bid nae Seas GAD SO 8S i 
a OR rs ere tk Z. 
RRM in cig a vb aldawmewmenredwaie I 
STR Cee re ee Ce 1 
Plates, ship, bridge MU CROE soo 00 ee css l 
DOMOGR: THMEE 2EOENE. 5555550500 5000 00 ] 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 2 
OE eae errr rer re rrr 2 
NE OO DEPLUEs occ ccecdccadownssees 2 
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British 


are Tons 
K. Ports 


7.01 


French 


Metric Tons 
By Cal Ports 


By Cable 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 

Channel Ports 


£ad Esd Es 
43 3 3 6* $12.15 2100 $12.15 2 10 
80 3 § OTF 11.66 2 80 11.66 ye 

3100 
34 § 12 $17 d® 3140 $17 & 3 14 
oa 8 10 0 29. 1¢ 6 00 29. l¢ 6 0 
10 * & 6 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6 10 
68c 7 15 0 Sc 4 60 5 46 
6Xc 7150 R3¢ 315 0 R3c 315 
79c7 8 50 1.07 4170 1.07¢ 417 
We 8 15 0 1.&83¢ 8 69 1. 83 Q ¢ 
44c 11 50 2.35c 10 13 9 2. 35« 10 13 
06c 9 100 1.02c 412 6 1.02< 412 
O6c¢ 9 10 0 1.21¢ 5 100 ee a 5 10 
04c 14 00 1.49 615 0 1.4% 6 15 
9¢ ll Os 12lc 5 100 1.21¢ 10 
89 0160 
ce—Last Hiesnireest Francs Francs 
$3 ; 3 $11.59 295(2) $14.23 510 
80 3 5 O 13.56 3451 12.56 450 
)2 0120 6.60 168 02 180 
34 5 126 19.26 490 18.55 665 
79c¢ 8 50 1.4lc 785 1.5% 1,220 
68c 7150 .97 540 1.02. 785 
84c 8 100 1.12c 620 I6< 740 
S« » O OF 1.37 760 1. 14 875 
Mc 8§ 150 2.29c 1,270 2.4lc 1,850 
44c 11 50 3.06c 1,700 2.73¢ 2,100 
06c 9 100 2.16c 1,200 2.15% 1,650 
06c 9 100 1.22 680 1.43 1,100 


Other Other 
Mon. ferro- iron ferro- iron 
ave. alloys and steel alloys and steel 
1927 23,895 217,505 29,910 347,645 
1928 25,535 174,250 24,585 394,575 
1929 14,765 137,485 36,115 448,330 
1930 
Jan. 22,004 105,127 33,153 488,245 
Feb. 13,597 98,397 24,271 409,822 
March 16,777 107,401 25,983 465,166 
April 12,032 113,195 18,364 405,633 
May 16,070 114,548 238,164 439,791 
June 13,669 88,342 18,814 341,828 
July 14,689 90,630 16,811 332,546 
August 12,495 91,539 12,929 324,751 
Sept. 14,022 79,017 12,652 355.485 
Oct. 15,498 83,071 16,188 331,976 
German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
$12.15 £ .< *Middlesbrough; tBasic; 
"13.37. 215 0 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.01 3100 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 12s Od ($2.92) 
$17.50 3120 £oa b. Ferromanganese 
29.16 6 00 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$31.59 6100 German ferromanganese 
96c 4 70 £12 5s Od ($59.54) f. o. b. 
1070 is The equivalent prices in 
1.93¢ 8150 American currency are in 
2.3lc 10 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
; = 4 R : coke, semi-finished steel and 
1 54c 7 00 Fails; finished steel is quoted in 
See So 22-0 cents per pound and tin plate 
B 8. 2¢ 1140 in dollars per box. British 
' quotations are for basic open- 
Pe — hearth steel. French, Belgian, 
11°07 g2 sy Luxemburg, and German are 
5.10 R +0 for basic-bessemer steel 
27.98 17.50 
1. 47¢ 136 
1. 48¢ 137 
1.45 134 
1. 65¢ 153 
1.36c 126 
3.67c 34 
2.34c 217 
1,72 159 
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Machinery 


ITH the new year only one 


week old, it is too early to 


draw definite conclusions as to what it has in_ store. 
Three significant facts appear, however. Automobile 
production is being resumed. Railroad shops throughout’ the 


country are reopening. 
representative machine tool 
ing into January. 
they toward the gradual 
rather than 
gineering developments go on 


point 


New York—lInquiry for machine 
tool equipment shows some improve- 
ment, but buying has not developed 
Large volume of re- 
back 


to any extent. 
business is in the 
depends 


placement 
ground, but action 
general resumption of business. Sales 
generally are confined to one or two 
units at a time, although the various 
government departments are placing 


upon 


tools and opening bids this week on 
several lists. 

Bids are in on five engine lathes 
for the Boston navy yard, two motor- 
driven automatic screw machines on 
builder 


which a Providence, R. I., 


was low, and a motor-driven boring, 


drilling and milling unit on which 
a Cieveland interest was low with 


$10,280. For the five engine lathes 
14 builders bid for the contract. The 
District of Columbia commissioners 
have taken bids on 21 units, includ- 
ing a shaper, grinder, metal shear, 
boring and turning mill, drill press 
and a 6-foot lathe. Bids went in Jan. 
6 on a turret lathe for Charleston, 
S. C., also a drill press. For Brooklyn 
on the same date bids were closed on 
a jib crane with trolley and electric 
One motor- 
3-foot arm 


hoist, 3-tons capacity. 
driven radial drill with 
for the bureau of light houses, Staten 
Island, and three drilling machines, 
two with two spindles and one with 
three spindles are about to be placed, 
With the exception of 
there is little 
taking but 


bids being in. 
government business 
activity. Railroads are 
few tools. Some export business to 
Russia is noted. While new unit in 
stallation is industry is 
more optimistic because the inquiries 
are heavier and there to be 
prospects of closing on some of this 
improvement will be 


slack, the 


seem 


business. That 
gradual is the opinion of most ma 
chinery builders. 
Worcester, Mass. 
beginning to develop in grinders, a 
field in which a condition of inactiv- 
weeks 


Some inquiry Is 


ity has prevailed for several 
Here and there some Russian 


past. 
business is in evidence. The navy 
department at Washington also is 


While these 


toward any immediate spurt. 


The slight improvement noted by several 
builders during December is continu- 
signs are decidedly encouraging, 
recovery of the machine business 


In the meantime, en- 


apace. 


pushing its schedules for lathes and 
drills. Otherwise the market con- 
tinues unusually quiet. 

Pittsburgh— Machine tool activity 
is beginning to show signs of im- 
provement following the _ holiday 
period. A fair volume of work is 
pending but buyers in some instances 
are hesitant to close, awaiting defi- 
nite indications of early 19351 rate of 
business. Machine tool sellers are ac- 
tive in the development of orders for 
special equipment, but inquiry for 
standard tools still continues rather 
light. Few large lists are pending, 
most inquiry being limited to a few 
tools at a time. Steel companies re- 
main fairly active as far as special 
equipment is concerned but little in 
quiry is coming from railroads. 

Cleveland—Resumption of auto- 
mobile manufacturing has been im- 
mediately responsible for a distinct 
revival in the metalworking indus- 
try in the Cleveland district this 
week. According to the Cleveland 
chamber of commerce, the local em 
ployment index shows its first up- 
turn since May, 1930, the 
level having been reached in Novem 
ber and December. Ten representa 
additions 


lowest 


tive companies announce 
to their working forces amounting in 
all to about 1500 people. Of these 
companies, seven are engaged in met 
alworking, in most cases in the mak- 
ing of automotive parts. 

Machine tool builders naturally 
are cheered by this revival, although 
generally they realize that it may 
take some time for it to arouse their 
business to any extent. Small tools 
are likely to profit first, but even this 
field feels no particular reaction as 
yet. Two of the largest machine tool 
companies report that December 
sales—-small as they were—showed 
gratifying improvement over Novem 
ber, and further state that the im- 
proved level seems to be _ holding. 
One of the leading machine tool 
builders has just declared another 
substantial quarterly dividend, indi- 
cating a good cash position and faith 
in the future. With railroad shops 


throughout the country resuming op- 
erations following layoffs usually 
amounting to several weeks, hopes 
are held by manufacturers of heavy 
machinery that lists pending in this 
direction for long periods will begin 
to be released in the near future. 
Chicago—Machine tool buyers ap- 
pear to be in no hurry to revive in- 
terest. held in abeyance for the turn 
of the year, and the market con- 
tinues to drag. A number of isolat- 
ed inquiries have appeared, but no 
lists of consequence. Several in- 
dustrial buyers who have scheduled 
purchases for early this year are 
taking plenty of time for final deci- 
sions. Western railroads show some 
activity. Burlington has added to 
its radial drill inquiry with a request 
for bids on a double end axle lathe, 
and Kansas City Southern placed a 
heavy-duty boring mill in this dis- 
trict. Chicago, Great Western is ex- 
pected to be definitely in the market 
for about one dozen items. soon, 
having already asked for some esti- 
mates. An Aurora, IIl., industrial 
concern is inquiring for several tools, 
but may purchase used equipment. 
Most of the light manufacturing op- 
erations in the district that were 
suspended during the holidays are 


being resumed this week. 





1930 Census Report Reveals 


Figures on Small Tools 


Washington—The bureau of the 
census announces that, according to 
a preliminary tabulation of data col- 
lected in the census of manufactures 
taken in 1930, the total value at 
f.o.b. faetory prices of machine tool 


accessories and small metalworking 
tools manufactured in the United 
States in 1929 amounted to $166,- 


537,066. Of this total, $111,833,929 
was contributed by attachments and 
fixtures, and $54,703,137 by small 
tools. The leading item is $44,814,- 
»12 representing the value of sub- 
punches, dies, ete. 

Of the total, $134,194,194 was re- 
ported by establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of ma- 
chine tool accessories and small met- 
tools, and the remaining 


presses, 


alworking 
$32,342,872 


such accessories and 


represents the value of 
tools made as 
secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of machine tools and of stamped 
ware, enameled ware, metal stamp- 
ings, ete. 

This industry, statistics for which 
are presented at this census for the 
first time, embraces establishments 
whose principal products are twist 
drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps, 
jigs, fixtures and special tools. 
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Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. 

mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 

per and brass product prices based 
on 10.50c, Conn., for copper 


etals 


Light Demand in Most Grades 
—Strength and Weakness Near- 
ly Balance Market 


Sheets Nee: “Wieede~Eesenand’ in teks fos would have been larger had not de- 
Te “ASS ic 7.37! New *k emand 1s ligh F : : . mi . 
Yellow brass (high) . 11.34 7 ; aun liveries in United States been nearly 
Copper, hot rolled . 0.25 nearly all nonferrous metals but indi- 7500 tons 
> 3 J 1 . : > ov Ss. 
Lead, full sheets (cut %%c cations are seen of larger shipments _ , i 
eee ee 9.00 in: Deka ak wanda wit agp sgeniee Lead—The cut in lead prices by 
: ™ ac ass <¢ °0 Yr Sata arly : P y y - . 
Zinc sheet (100-Ib. base).... 9.50 @ate. Whethes ch arose tenbggate ten points in New York and 15 points 
: > ate. a1 s improvement wi ‘ : ; : . 
Tubes and Pipes cnmetik Mei th I ia in St. Louis came after a period of 
ISG re , Pass 2 Ti -von¢ @ seasona recovery ees ° 
Seamless yellow brass ee ‘ a : ity unusual stability. Lead is lower now 
(high) ee Ut‘ CS ) from the usual restriction of  ship- than last year, but prices then were 
ome aw a as »)» eO1 - ‘ P ‘ ast year, »§ sre 
Seamless copper 6 ments at the end of a year is uncer- ; : 
Rods Ladin not cut so drastically as in other 
+ sii ie sane F - metals. 
Yellow brass (high, full nm Price strength in some metals is ; , : sea 
turnings) 15.621 : Aluminum—New business is light 
Naval brass 17.75 balanced by weakness in _ others. ; PER > : , me: 
Navi ‘ is. te eink sieaain 46. S0mee and prices of new metal are un- 
Anodes 4 sia = ig changed but scrap is weak.—Daily 
Copper, untrimmed 17.75 during the past week, lead was cut to Welal Trade 
Wire 5.00e, New York. Copper, zine and ; ; a 
Yellow brass (high) .... 17.87% aluminum have shown practically no 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 






change. 
Copper 
tinues extremely 
buying has been 
few days after a period of good daily 


Domestic demand  con- 
small, but export 


moderate the past 


Coke By-Products Quiet; 
Prices Slightly easier 


New York—Demand for light oil 


New York 1.20 t0. 7.50 
Chicago ..... sebuckaseedetaccass . OPO UO. GiBU tonnages. Nearly all producers other distillates is dull. Little advance 
Cleveland 00 to 5.00 than custom smelters remain out of business is being taken, although 


BE REMI ios Secncceeescaccuvouwer vesvacexs 7.25to 7.50 
Heavy Yellow Brass 


New York 1.75 to 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


the market, so that moderate export 
business, at least for the time being, 
seems to be sufficient to maintain the 
After a delay 


stocks are not mounting seriously, 
due to curtailed output. Prices are 
holding fairly steady, but some in- 








New York 8.00 to 8.25 custom smelter price. 
Boston 7.75 to 8.00 in which there were no officially pub- 
i= maaan a a lished brass and copper mill prices 
Cleveland 7.50to 8.00 rae fr SPR SY Coke By-Products 
ER ns ae nee 7.00 to 7.50 some of the leading mills have sent 
Red Brass Borings out their printed lists to customers. Per Gallon. Producers’ Plants, Tank 
New York . 6.75 to 7.00 Zinc—-In the absence of demand, Lots 
Yellow Brass Tubing the price on immediate shipment has Spot 
Cleveland 1.50to 5.00 slipped off a little so that some metal —— —— ee ie 
Light Copper has been obtainable in the past few bl sie gate 0.30 
New York 7.00 to 7.25 days at 4.10c, East St. Louis. Most Solvent naphtha 0.25 
eel aie ete os smelters quote 4.12%4c, with futures ears gietliaie : — 0.25 
Be UES iss oScdccs ee webs coice 6.75 a 4.15¢ to 4.20¢. Stocks of slab zine Per Bh i eal ge esi ants in 
light Brass were cut 1563 tons during December Phenol 0.16to 0.17 
MET ena een 3.75 to 4.00 for the first time in a year and a half, Fes Binenl at Deedee” iawn 








Chicago 1.00 to 4.25 according to the American Zinc Insti- : Pa nee 

Cleveland 250to 4.00 Naphthalene flakes 3.75 to 4.75 

scagetea Oot tute Ine. r, SE aS or 4 - 9 

ee a 4.00 to 4.25 ; Naphthalene balls 4.75 to 9.79 

Zinc Fin—Faith in the new plan for Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

oH ice en 2.00 to 2.25 government control of tin in several Sulphate of ammonia . $1.95 
Cleveland 200to 2.95 producing countries has offset the 
SONS oo eee wat 2.00 weakness of December statistics. It 

Aluminum is believed by many traders here that stances of shading are reported on 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland.. 12.00 to 13.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 8.00to 9.50 
Borings, Cleveland .............. 5.00 to 5.50 


6.00 to 6.25 


Federated 
East Indies 


the governments of the 
Malay states, the Dutch 
and Nigeria will agree to restrict ex- 


attractive spot business. Benzol 
shipments are light. Toluol is in- 
active. Xylol and solvent naphtha are 


Mixed cast, Cleveland eae é ‘ 
Mixed cast, Boston 5.00 to 5.50 ports. Bolivia has indicated its read steady with only a fair demand. 
Mixed cast, St. Louis 1.25 iness to join the program. Hereto Phenol is slightly more active at un- 


Secondary Metals 








fore, regulation has been a matter of 
individual producers agreeing on cur- 
tailment of production. December 


prices. Naphthalene con- 
progresses, comparing well 


changed 
tracting 


with last Sulphate of am- 


year. 





we \w 





Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 12.50 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5. 10.25 showed an increase of 1687 tons in the monia buying is steady, but not ac 
world visible supply and the increase tive. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper——_ Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 
delivered livered refinery Spot Futures NN; YY. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
Eh Ee 10.50 10.62% 10.25 26.12% 26.37% 5.10 4.95 4.12% 22.90 7.12% 35.00 
NE. cose serous cast seovess 10.50 10.62% } 26.62 27.00 5.10 4.95 4.12% 22.90 35.00 
Se eee re 10.50 10.62% 26.8713 27.25 5.10 1.95 4.10 22.90 35.00 
Jan Be pec cee ae cetera oan 10.50 10.62% 27.00 7.37 ke 5.00 1.80 4.10 22.90 35.00 
IRD osc coy eee eked 10.50 10.62% 296.70 27.00 5.00 { 80 4.11 99 90 35.00 
83 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


* and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- HOT ROLLED 
Welded lron, Steel Pipe vanized by 1% points with two 5 per eS 34%4—3% 54 














Base Price $200 Ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 21, Of a 4. 2 57 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh additional discount of 1 point with 5 and a ag Cv i jee 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 214 per cent on black and galvanized. Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., BOILER TUBES discount for carload lots. On less than 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points Carload Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
less. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base. a ne sisenconenbeva 38 a Pad ecackarsavstescseiertt 8 base discount reduced 4 points and one 
BUTT WELD 214,—2% 3, Be Ne ssiskoonsnoscess 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
° Steel Tron 3 secioacia Mae 214 —234......0000 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk Gal. ee ae eee 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
. 58 44% Bibi ocescsecaasescee 5 ae les aaa 34,—3 418 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
A 62 50% Wrrsrecsrorrrnee 11 Lee oe ee. | Hy eee ee 20 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
—/> 64 52% 1and1% 31 15 Fee TS ame || eee | sizes and gages not listed take price of 
1%and2..35 18 On lots of a carload or more, above next larger outside diameter and heavier 
LAP WELD base discounts subject to preferential gage. 
Bee ‘cid § S995 Za vosesee ery 9 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel | ¥ . 
2%—6 61 49%6 2%—3%....28 13 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- Seam ess ubing 
7 ) 58 45% 4 —6 tenes 30 1% er quantities subject to following modi- Cold drawn: f.o.b. mill 
I—10 56 43% vand 8......29 16 fications from base discounts. ap at 
1%. > 55 642% O78... - Of 4% Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Random lengths over 5 ft. ; 55% 
BUTT WELD pounds, 6 points under base and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. . 93% 
Extra strong, plain ends 5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, ’ 
re: 55 44% 14 & 3 ..4 13 ioe 4 points under base and one 5 per cent; Cast lron W ater Pipe 
y, ....60 49% 1.0... ssc d on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points - : a 
1—1% 62 514% % ee: ae under base and two 5 per cents. Char- Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
2—3 63 52% i—2...........34 1 coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points Six-inch and over, Bir.....$37.00 to 38.00 
LAP WELD under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, Four-inch, Birmingham...... 41.00 to 42.00 . 
Extra strong, plain ends base and one 5 per cent. Four-inch, Chicago 49.20 to 50.20 
2 55 44% 2 “coma 7 aa STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago 15.20 to 46.20 
2 59 48% 24%—4 3 20 LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
6 58 41% 4£%—6 33 19 COLD DRAWN Four-inch, New York 11.50 to 42.50 
JT 54 41% Tand8s 31 17 1 ' 61 3. vette: “SO Stand. fittings, Bir. base $100.00 
9—10 47 341% 9—12 21 Pa) 14 1% 53 3144—3% . 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12 16 633% 1% 37 ieee Sper. | plus t-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, 
To large jobbers these discounts on 2—-2y, ; “38 £46, Gks.3 . 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 2144,—2%, oy =D Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 
Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 
STEEL BARS St. Louis ...... 3.15¢ NO, 10 BLUE Cincinnati 4.90¢e COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00¢ Tulsa gan Tw 3.65¢ a ee 250c Cleveland*** a.30C Rounds & Hexagons 
BostON  ....«:..:. 8.265¢e Young. .........2.80C-2.60¢c Nea ‘yrs aes he Detroit ; 4.25¢ i‘ ; © Ota 
Bost. 3/16-in. 9.915¢ . Baltimore (c) 3.30¢ 
Buffalo 8.15¢ . —- . .. naphelodd Houston 5.40¢ ‘5208 pet 
‘hatt: a 4 SHAPES Buffalo . 3.50. pg oe 5 10c Boston 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢ Chattanooga 3.60¢ — ip pet Buffalo 3.15¢ 
Chicago 2.90¢ Baltimore 3.006 tet 8.35¢C New = — et Chattanooga* 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati 3.15¢ Boston ; 3.365¢ Cincinnati 3.45¢ Phila.™' ; 4.15¢ Chicago 3.35¢ 
Cleveland . 2.85¢ ’jitir | ee 3.25¢ Cleveland 3.10¢ Siem : id Cincinnati 3.80¢ 
Detroit 3.00¢ Chattanooga.. 3.20c Detroit ‘ 3.35C elie te ; an Cleveland . 2.40¢ 
Houston 3.00c Chicago . 3.00c Houston ‘ 3.90¢ ca Fran. .... <font Detroit 3.65¢ 
Los Ang. 3.40 Cincinnati 3.25€ Los Ang. 3.95¢ Seattle — ahd Los Ang. (a) 4.50¢ 
New Yorki(d) %10¢ = Cleveland 2.95¢ ON. Y. (d)....3.20c-3.400 ‘gr bows o0C sNNew York 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia 2.60¢ Detroit .......... 3.10¢ Portland 1.00e St. Paul oe. eee Philadelphia* 3.40¢ 
ae a. Houston ........ 3.25¢ Phila.*? . 3.05¢ Pulsa . ecient Pittsburgh 3.35¢ 
Portland . 3.15¢ Los Ang. . 3.40¢ Pitts.** 2.75¢ IDSs Portland (a) 4.50c 
San Frans. .. 3.40¢ New York(d) 3.10¢ San Fran. 3.80¢C — San Fran.(a) 4.25¢c 
Seattle sassenaeee 3.15¢ Philadel phia.. 2.50¢c Seattle aie 4.00c Baltimore . 3.50¢c Seattle (a) 4.75¢ 
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Construction « Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 








New England 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Industrial 
Sheet Metal Workers is a new concern 
here, manufacturing industrial dryers. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Lindstrom 
Tool & Toy Co., Silliman street, has 
awarded contract for a 2-story plant, 
50 x 150 feet. Cost is estimated at 
$50,000. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—E. Perrault, 
510 South Main street, is receiving bids 
for a one and 2-story shop, 43 x 50 
feet. 

BOSTON—Thompson Wire Co. Inc., 
81 Mildred street, advises through G. 
M. Thompson that its Mattapan plant 
addition is 54 x 135 feet and is to be 
used for annealing. Present equip- 
ment is to be revamped. (Noted Dec. 
25.) 

BOSTON—Bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, Washington, 
plans to build a steel storage unit and 
install a crane for the marine rail- 
way at Charlestown navy yard. Plans 
are private. Cost of the entire proj- 
ect is estimated at $2,000,000. 


BOSTON—New England Steel Tank 
Co., 365 D street, whose incorporation 
recently was noted, advises through 
Charles F. Koopman Jr., president, 
that the company has leased a plant 
for the manufacture of tanks, smoke 
stacks, smoke flues and general heavy 
plate work. Needs will include a set 
of plate bending rolls about 10 inches 
long, combination punch and shear 
and hand hoists. (Noted Dec. 18.) 


SALEM, MASS.—-Salem 
Aluminum Co. has been organized by 
J. T. Gene and James Laurie, to con 
duct a foundry business. 


Bronze & 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Granville 
Brothers Aircraft Inc., Zantford Gran- 
ville president, proposes to erect a plant 
for the manufacture of airplanes. 

WELLESLEY, MASS.—Water and 
municipal light commissioners, Tay- 
lor block, are receiving bids for ex- 
tensions to the municipal light plant. 
Plans are private. Cost is estmated 
at $40,000. 


New York 


BEDFORD HILLS—Department of 
correction, state office building, Albany, 
N. Y., has preliminary plans for increas- 
ing boiler capacity, construction of 
power plant, and addition of stokers 
here. 

BUFFALO—Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Garden City, L. I., New 
York, will remove its plant to a lo- 
cation here. G. A. Luburg is assistant 
general engineer. 

BUFFALO—Peerless. Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by N. H.. Staley, 
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Genesee building, to make metal 


stampings. 

NEW YORK—Arcade Metal Products 
Inc. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by L. Nadel, 51 Chambers street. 


NEW YORK—City board of trans- 
portation has authorized construction 
of subway repair and_ inspection 
shops. Cost, with equipment, is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. 


OSW EGO—Ontario Omnibus Corp. 
has leased the former stack shop of 
the Ames Iron Works on East Cayu- 
ga street and will convert it into a 
repair shop. 


Pennsylvania 


DONORA—Unit of American Steel & 
Wire Co., containing pipe shop and 
millwright department recently was vir- 
tually destroyed and power plant dam- 
aged by fire. Loss is estimated at $50,- 
000. 

OIL CITY—National Transit Pump 
& Machine Co. advises through L. C. 
Longaker, treasurer, that contracts 
awarded to the L. O. Bouquin Co. are 
for construction of seven units, the 
largest being 160 x 260 feet. Cost is 
estimated at $500,000. (Noted Dec. 
25.) 

PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Met- 
al Drying Form Co., 125 North Fifth 
street, has acquired manufacturing 
space at Eighth street and Columbia av- 
enue. 

PHILADELPHIA—Simonds, Ward & 
White, Dayton, O., affiliated with Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., will rebuild its abrasive plant 
here. Unit will be reconstructed ac- 
cording to plans similar to those of the 
Simonds saw plant now being construct- 
ed at Fitchburg. 

PHILADELPHIA — Kellett Aircraft 
Corp., W. Wallace Kellett president, At- 
lantic building, plans to go into produc- 
tion of Pitcairn-Cierva autogiros in the 
spring. Built-up members made of 
rolled stainless steel strips, spot-weld- 
ed, are to be used in fabrication. W. 
Laurence LePage is chief engineer. 

PITTSBU RGH—York Ice Machine 
Corp., 2400 Carson street, has award- 
ed contract to Walker-Curley Co., 
Sharpsburg, Pa., for plant alterations. 


Estimated cost, $3600. 


TITUSVILLE—tTitusville Tron Works 
Co., operated by the Struthers-Wells- 
Titusville Corp., Warren, Pa., manufac- 
turer of boilers, tanks and oil field sup- 
plies, has tentative plans for the con- 
struction of a plant addition to cost $60,- 
000. Unit is to be completed early in 
1931. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN—Darby 
has been incorporated with $100,000 


Steel Products 


capital by Raymond L. Siris, to make 
steel furniture. 


EAST ORANGE—Andrew A. Bato, 
mechanical engineer, 339 North Grove 
street, advises that he is in the market 
for a steam boiler, 400 horsepower, 150 
pounds pressure, headroom 19 feet or 
less, another boiler of 250 pounds pres- 
sure, an engine generator, 150 to 200 
kilowatts, direct current, 240 volts, and 
a turbine generator, same rating, for 
250 pounds pressure. 

NEWARK—Harris Wire Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 and 
5000 common shares by Dusenberry 
& Coffin, to manufacture wire. 


NIEWARK—General Auto Body 
Service Ine. has been incorporated 
with $250,000 and 2500 common 


shares by Walter D. Van Riper, 763 
Broad street, to manufacture auto- 
mobile bodies. 


PLAINFIELD—Ritterbush & Co. Ine. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by George W. V. Moy, to deal in 
machinery. 


SECAUCUS—Curtiss-Wright Air- 
ports Corp., New York, is reported to 
plan an airport here, with seaplane 
base and aircraft assembling plant. 
Cost is reported at $1,000,000. 


. 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND—Ohio Weighing Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by Oscar S. Cramer, En- 
gineers building. 

CLEVELAND—Lester Die & Ma- 
chine Co. Ine. has been incorporated 
with 250 common shares by Nathan 
Lester, 12600 Berea road. 


CLEVELAND—Universal Specialties 
Corp., 1900 West Twenty-fifth street, 
advises through Paul V. Jones that the 
company will move to larger quarters in 
(Noted Dec. 18.) 


30 to 60 days. 


CLEVELAND—C. F. LaGanke Co. 
Inc., 118 St. Clair avenue northeast, 
A. E. Shepard manager, will add 
equipment within the next few 
months in order to handle a larger 
variety of tool work. 


COLUMBUS—Plant of the Auto- 
matic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., 
1304 Indianola avenue, recently was 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated 


at $6000. 


GALION—Galion Iron Works, Y. T. 
Leftwich manager, proposes to open a 
branch plant in eastern Canada in the 
near future. 

GALION—Gledhill Road Machin- 
ery Co. has been incorporated with 
3000 no par shares by Carl J. Gug- 
ler, 203 Wvyandot building. Company 
will manufacture road machinery de- 
signed by FE. C. Gledhill. 

JACKSON—City council is consid- 
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ering replacement of the municipal 
light plant, which recently was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire. Generating 
and other equipment was destroyed, 
with loss estimated at $20,000. 


Sidney Machine Tool Co., 
manufacturer, has ac- 


SIDNEY 
machine tool 


quired the milling machine business of 


Kempsmith Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of milling machines, and 
is transferring operations to the local 
plant. A. <; Getz ts 
of the Sidney company. 


reneral manager 


TOLEDO—Mutual Heating & Mfg. 
Co. will expand its central heating 
system and construct a power plant, 
100 x 400 feet. Plans are by Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff. Boilers, 
pumps and other equipment will be 
required. 


TOLEDO Libby Glass Co. has 
awarded contract to the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Hanna building, Cleveland, for 
plant additions which will increase ca- 
pacity approximately 100 per cent. 
Units will include manufacturing struc- 
tures, warehouse, engine room, machine 
shop, boiler house and other buildings, 
to be ready for operation about March 
15. Cost, with equipment, is estimated 
at $600,000. 


TOLEDO—Robert J. Eustace, indus- 
trial commissioner of the chamber of 
commerce, reports that additional plant 
expansions announced for 1931. will 
bring the total expenditure in the city 
to $1,250,000, supplementing announce- 
ments noted Dec. 4. Logangear Prod- 
ucts Co., Westwood avenue, is installing 
machinery and will add more; Harrison 
Boat Works, 3828 Summit street, will 

facilities; Industrial Heat 
Treating Co., 532 State street, plans to 
build a new plant. 


increase 


Indiana 


FT. WAYNE—Wayne Welding Co. 
Ine., 517 East Wayne street, has been 
incorporated by Thomas R. Williams 
and G. O. McClure, and will operate a 
welding shop. 


MT. VERNON—Keck Gonnerman Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 cap- 
ital by John and Louis D. Keck and 
William Gonnerman, to operate found- 
ries, machine and steel shops. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—Precision Parts Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by Charles A. Verschoor, to manu- 
facture and deal in automotive parts. 


DETROIT—Rex Tool & Die Co., 
5680 Twelfth street, is reported to be 
inquiring for a shaper. 


DETROIT—F. J. Lamb Co., Wright 
and Iron streets, is in the market for 
one No. 14% Toledo Horning press 
and 36 to 42-inch power shear for 14- 
gage stock. 


DETROIT—Department of street rail- 
ways, St. Jean and Shoemaker avenues, 
is inquiring for a portable cylinder re- 
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borer and grinder and a turning and 
grinding machine, with accessory equip- 
ment. 


DETROIT - Mueller Streamline 
Copper Pipe & Fittings Corp. has been 
incorporated with 5000 no par shares 
by Oscar B. Mueller, 1925 Lapeer ave- 
nue, to manufacture and sell machin- 
ery, appliances, fittings and 


rods. 


tools, 


DETROIT—Chevrolet Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Motors building, 420 Milwaukee av- 
enue west, advises through M. E. Coyle, 
vice president and general auditor, that 
branches of the commercial body divi- 
sion now being opened at various points 
will limit their operations to shipping 
bodies to dealers or mounting bodies on 
chassis. Fifty-two unit branches are 


being established. 


FLINT—Plant of the Associated 
Die & Tool Co., 601 West Water 
street, recently was damaged by fire. 
lL. H. Gibney, manager, estimates 
loss at $5000, confined principally to 
the office. 


SAGINAW—Austin Co., engineers 
and builders, 16112 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, advise that Malleable Iron 
division of General Motors Corp. will 
manufacture malleable castings in the 
new plant unit recently noted as 
planned. Structure will be 68 x 512 
feet. D. O. Thomas is manager of 


the division. (Noted Dec. 25.) 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Rotary Machine Co., 
3825 West Lake street, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital by 
White & Hauxhurst, 1 LaSalle street, 
to deal in machinery and equipment 


CHICAGO—Wilson & Bennett Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of steel barrels and 
containers, 6532 South Menard ave- 
nue, is remodeling its plant and add- 
ing a 3-story office and garage build- 
ing. Alfred E. Stroebel, 192 North 
Clark street, is architect. 


CHICAGO—Midland Specialties Co., 
536 West Twenty-fifth street, has 
awarded contract to the Austin Co., 
510 North Dearborn street, for the 
design and construction of a 1-story 
plant, 84 x 130 feet, to be erected on 
South Richmond street. Unit will be 
used for the manufacture of oil meas- 
ures and funnels. Cost is estimated 


at: $50,000. 


CRYSTAL LAKE—Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, 72 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is building service head- 
quarters here at a cost of about $125,- 
000. Structure is to cover 125,000 
square feet. General contract has been 
awarded to C. E. Billings, Barrington, 
Ill. 


ELSAH—Group of buildings, in- 
cluding a power house, will be erect- 
ed here by the Principia school, 
5457 Page boulevard, St. Louis, at a 
total cost of about $3,500,000. B. 
Maybeck, Berkeley, Calif., is archi- 
tect. 


Southern States 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Progressive 
Manufacturers Inc. has been incorporat- 
ed with 2000 common shares by Frank- 
lin IL. Mettler to deal in machines and 


tools. 


W ASHINGTON—J. E. Hurley, 1219 
Ohio avenue northwest, proposes to 
build a 1-story machine shop, 75 x 98 
feet, at a cost of about $25,000. G. T. 
Santmyers, 1418 I street, is architect. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids Jan. 13 for equipment for 
the naval station at Cavite, P. | in- 
cluding one rod and dowel machine, one 
four-sided outside molder, motor-driven 
jig saw, drilling and tapping machine, 
and two vertical drill presses. Bids will 
be received Jan. 20 for a motor-driven 
automatic cut-off saw and a hand plan- 
er and jointer. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA City com- 
mission plans to construct a power 
substation, to cost, equipped, $45,000. 


MIAMI, ELA. Aircraft 
Corp., box 109, advises through Sam- 
uel Ik. Taylor that new hangar unit 
to be built at All-American airport is 
to be 80 x 100 feet Machinery and 
requirements have not 
(Noted Dec. 


Safety 


equipment 
been decided 
25.) 


upon. 


Service Galvaniz- 
incorporated with 
Anderson, 


NEW ORLEANS 
ing Co. has been 
$10,000 capital by Charles A. 
8430 Apricot street, to operate a hot- 


dip galvanizing plant 


MARYVILLE, TENN Superior 
Sub-Soiler Mfg. Co. has been organ- 
ized with W. G. Was presi- 
dent. Company will market a plow 
ittachment for sub-soil plowing, to 
be manufactured by W. O. Farmer 
Mfg. Co 





ner as 


NORFOLK, VA.—Plant of the 
Norfolk Iron and Wire Works Co., 
136 Wilson avenue, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids Jan. 20 for a 
motor generator set to be delivered to 
the navy yard here. 


Missouri 


KANSAS 
been organized by Lee S&S. 
5964 Blue Hills road, to make ma- 
chines for painting golf balls 


CITY—Nuball Co has 


Thomson, 


KANSAS CITY—National Air Trans- 
port, 5936 South Cicero avenue, Chicago, 
is considering erection of a hangar and 
shop unit at the municipal airport 
here. Estimated cost, $70,000. 


ST. LOUIS—Teuscher Pulley & 
Belting Co., 801 North Second street, 
is inquiring for a hammer mill. 

ST. LOUIS—Sun Electric Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by Thomas W. Carlos, 3809 
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Filmore street, to manufacture elec- 
trical machines. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK—City, P. L. Robin- 
son mayor, city hall, has authorized 
through its airport commission exten- 
sions and improvements to the munic- 
jpal airport. Hangars and shops will 
pe built. E. EE. Stansberry is engi- 
neer. Cost of the entire project is 
estimated at $200,000. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Fremont Found- 
rv & Valve Works has been incorporat- 
ed with $150,000 capital by R. B. Fre- 
mont, 1340 West Fifth street, to manu- 
facture oil field specialties. 


Texas 


BIG SPRING—Southern Air Fast Ex- 
press will increase shop facilities here, 
at a cost of about $4000. 


DALLAS—National Air Transport 
Inc., 420 Lexington avenue, New York, 
is planning construction of a hangar 
unit near here, with repair facilities. 


HOUSTON—Caldwell Welding & Ma- 
chine Works, Cecil Caldwell manager, 
has leased a building at 1504 Caroline 
street for a machine shop. 


TEMPLE—Acme Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by 
Donald Reynolds to operate a machine 
shop and engineering service. 


Wisconsin 


BALDWIN—Plant of the Western Ca- 
ble & Light Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. Loss is estimated at $10,000 


KEWAUNEE—Frank Hamachek Ma- 
chine Co., recently noted as planning 
plant extensions, advises through Frank 
Hamachek Jr. that preliminary plans 
are being prepared for a 2-story ma- 
chine shop, 60 x 140 feet, a foundry 60 
x 80 feet, and a central heating plant, 
to replace a portion of present facili- 
ties. Construction will start in the 
spring. Company manufactures pea 
viners and pea hulling machinery. (Not- 
ed Dec. 18.) 


MILWAUKEE—Municipal Found- 
ries Inc. will erect an addition at 652 
Seventy-seventh avenue, in West Al- 
lis, to be equipped as a testing, clean- 
ing and dipping room. Leroy G. Zim- 
mermann is president. Cost is. esti- 
mated at $30,000. 


NEENAH—City, H. G. Zemlock clerk, 
will receive bids for the construction of 
a tower and tank with capacity of 500,- 
000 gallons, to be erected at the munici- 
pal pumping plant. 


RACINE—Modine Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of automobile radiators and 
unit heaters, is taking bids for the 
construction of a 4-story plant addi- 
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tion, 80 x 111 feet, to cost $75,000 
with equipment. (Noted Nov. 27.) 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITy Sonken-Galamba 
Corp., 64 North Second street, advises 
through W. C. Berry that the company 
is in the market for two hydroturbines, 
200 to 400 kilowatts, to operate on 40 
or 50-foot head, and two hydroturbines, 
200 to 400 kilowatts, to operate on 10 
to 12-foot head. 


Idaho 


IDAHO FALLS—City proposes to 
construct a power project on the Snake 
river, at a cost of $2,000,000. Two pow- 
er houses generating 19,000 horsepower 
are involved in the plans. 


Arizona 


DOUGLAS—International airport is 
building a hangar unit, 100 x 100 feet. 


TUCSON—Southern Air Fast Express 
will erect a hangar unit at the munici- 
pal airport. 


Pacific Coast 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—Reliance Iron 
Works, 1000 South Meridian street, is 
building a 60-foot extension to its 
foundry. 


FRUITVALE, CALIF.—Oliver Unit- 
ed Filters Co., Fourth and Madison 
streets, Oakland, Calif., will receive 
bids for the construction of a plant 
to be erected here for the manufac- 
ture of filtering equipment and mining 
machinery. Approximate cost, $400,- 
000. Reid & Corlett, Oakland Bank 
of Savings building, Oakland, are ar- 
chitects. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Ford Motor 
Co., Fordson, Mich., is having plans 
prepared for a main plant unit here, to 
be erected at a cost of $350,000. A. Kahn 
Inc., 1004 Marquette building, Detroit, 
is architect. 


LOS ANGELES—Eggert & Peter- 
son, 207 North Front street, propel- 
ler manufacturers, have a_ building 
permit for a shop building. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles school 
district is having plans prepared for a 
2 and 3-story school, to be erected at a 
cost of about $400,000. A shop is to be 
included. Austin & Ashley, Chamber of 
Commerce building, are architects. 


LOS ANGELES—Benedict & Co. Ine., 
affiliated with Starr Piano Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., will acquire a site and erect 
a new plant for the -manufacture of 
electric refrigerators. Total expenditure 
will amount to approximately $250,000. 


MARE ISLAND, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids Jan. 
13 for delivery to the supply officer at 
the navy yard here, for four direct mo- 
tor-driven portable hand planers and 


jointers. Bids will be received Jan, 20 
for two vertical milling machines, one 
power press, one universal milling ma- 
chine, four 16-inch universal brass tur- 
ret lathes, one angle rolling, forming 
and curving machine, one 19-inch uni- 
versal brass turret lathe and one verti- 
] 


Cal shaper. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—R. C. Hoyt 
will build a 1-story machine shop at 
Kast Tenth and High streets. Unit 
will be 40 x 120 feet. Contract is held 
by F. C. Stolte, 3455 Laguna street 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Semeco Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. J. M. Zarwell man- 
ager, has leased 11,000 square feet of 
floor space at 329 Jefferson street, 
for the manufacture of electric panel 
boards. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Chrome Alloys 
Mfg. Co., Dennison and King’ streets, 
advises through J. C. Rodger, manager, 
that the company at present is con- 
ducting a foundry to supply a _ non- 
corrosive nickel-chrome alloy called 
Krom-Aloy and it eventually will con- 
fine production to ingots. Present floor 
space of 2400 square feet can be ex- 
panded greatly. H. McFadgen is shop 
manager. (Noted Dec. 11.) 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids Jan. 
13 for one hardening furnace and equip- 
ment, for delivery to the naval air sta- 
tion here. 


SOUTHGATE, CALIF. 
Kquipment Co., 8459 South Dearborn 
street, has awarded contract for a 
plant addition to Arthur S. Barnes 
Co., 601 Title Insurance building, 
Los Angeles. 


Service 


TURLOCK, CALIF. — City, ai 
Brown superintendent of waterworks, 
proposes to construct an auxiliary 
pumping station. 


BAKER, OREG.—City council, J. J. 
Heilner chairman of the airport com- 
mittee, is having preliminary plans pre 
pared for a 60 x 80-foot hangar to be 
erected at municipal airport. 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive’ bids 
Jan. 20 for a milling machine with at- 
tachments, for delivery to the Puget 
Sound navy yard near here. Bids will 
be received Jan. 13 for an automatic 
knife grinder. 


SEATTLE—South Seattle Foundry 
Co., 3901 Ninth avenue south, has 
awarded contract to the Arnold Con- 
struction Co. for two additions, 42 x 45 
feet and 21 x 38 feet. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—K. B. Tool Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by Glenn L. Fish, attorney, for the 
manufacture of jacks and mechanical 


devices. 


Dominion of Canada 


EDSON, ALTA. Calgary Power 
(‘o., Calgary, Alta., will start pre- 
liminary operations on the Athabaska 











NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





river near here for the _ construc- 
tion of a power project. Total cost 
will reach approximately $5,000,000. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Winnipeg Bridge 
Co. is building a shop and warehouse 
on Grandon street, in St. Boniface, a 
suburb. 


CALEDONIA, ONT.—City council 
plans to purchase pumps and other 
equipment for a proposed waterworks 
system. Cost is estimated at $60,000. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Federal Wire & 
Cable Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 and 10,000 no par shares 
by Angus Dunbar, to manufacture and 
deal in wire and cables. 


KITCHENER, ON T.—Aeronautical 
Corp. of America, Lunken airport, Cin- 
cinnati, is reported to be considering 
erection of a plant here through a sub- 
sidiary company, for the manufacture 
of airplanes and motors. 

Indus- 


OSHAWA, ONT.—Oshawa 


trial Foundation Co. may build a 
plant to be leased by the Vitreous 
Corp. Ltd., recently incorporated 


with $175,000 capital for the manu- 
facture of products with a porcelain 
enamel finish. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Dominion Alloy Steel 


New 


LUBRICATION—The current publi- 
cation of the Texas Co., New York, is 
devoted to gear lubrication in the rubber 
industry. 


SPECIAL IRON—Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has issued a bulletin 
describing qualities and characteristics 
of its special sorbitic iron for uses where 
high resistance is required. 


VALVES—Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., 
East Chicago, Ind., has prepared a cir- 
cular outlining its care in production of 
valves for high temperature use and 
presents a list of users whose require- 
ments are high. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Gener- 
al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
issued a number of bulletins, as follows: 
Photoelectric relay; phase protective 
panels; fractional horsepower motors; 
squirrel-cage induction motors; steam 
turbines; mechanical-drive turbines; oil 
circuit breakers. 


MICRO-INDICATOR—A new micro- 
indicator and a jig borer are featured in 
current bulletins by the R. Y. Ferner 
Co., Investment building, Washing- 
ton, representative in the United 
States for Societe Genevoise, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Each is described in de- 
tail and well illustrated. 


DEEP WELL PUMPS—tThree types 
of its deep well pumps are presented in 
a bulletin by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. The 
publication supersedes a previous issue, 
bringing it to date. Diagrams show 


Corp. Ltd., Metropolitan building, Tor- 
onto, Ont., will add facilities here for 
the manufacture of steel sheets from 
imported bars. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Guide Motor Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., 105 Sherbourne street, pro- 
poses to erect a plant addition in the 
near future. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Deslauriers Steel 
Moulds Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by George H. Lovatt, 22 
3eaufort road, to deal in metal molds, 
fabricated steel and other metals. 


TORONTO, ONT.—H. S. Howland 
& Sons Co. Ltd., 138 Front street 
west, will construct a 3-story ware- 
house at an estimated cost of $175,- 
000. Langley & Howland, 146 King 
street west, are architects. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Superior Zinc 
Corp. of Canada Ltd. has been incor- 
porated with 40,000 no par shares by 
Maxwell C. Purvis, 67 Yonge street, 
to carry on the business of founder, 
smelter and refiner of metals. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Curtis§ Light- 
ing of Canada Ltd., recently incorpo- 
rated subsidiary of Curtis Lighting 
Inec., 1119 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, has leased 11,000 square 
feet of floor space at 260 Richmond 


street west for the manufacture of 
lighting fixtures. Arthur L. Chase is 
in charge of production. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Gilbert & Barker 
Co. of America, Cold Springs avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of oil 
and gasoline pumps and oil burners, 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, has leased, through a Canadian 
subsidiary of the same name, 20,000 
square feet of floor space and machin- 
ery is being installed. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Fleetway Motors 
Ltd., recently noted as incorporated for 
the manufacture of vehicles, is reported 


to plan the construction of a _ plant. 
(Noted Dec. 25.) 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Concrete Steel 


Products of Canada Ltd. has been in- 
corporated with 10,000 no par shares by 
John D. Kearney, 104 Elmer street, to 
carry on the business of iron master, 
steel converter, engineer and iron and 
brass founder, 

MONTREAL, QUE.—S. Ouimet, engi- 
neer, 706 Rue Saint-Gabriel, advises 
that the Montreal Underground Ter- 
minal Co. is in the process of organiza- 
tion, with proposed capital of $100,000,- 
000. Operations would include’ tram- 
ways, grain elevators and warehouses, 
(Noted Dec. 18.) 


Trade Publications 


construction and principle of operation 
and illustrations indicate a wide variety 
of uses. 


MOTORS—Various tvnes of small 
power motors are covered in circular 
1883 by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
East Springfield, Mass. The text de- 
scribes motors and illustrations show 
construction details, appearance, and 
applications. A starting switch for the 
motors also is described. 

STEAM ENGINES—Vertical steam 
engines for stationary and marine use, 
enclosed, self-oiling, with piston valve, 
single and twin cylinder are described in 
bulletin No. 304 of the Troy Engine & 
Machine Co., Troy, Pa. Complete data 
are given, with illustrations of details 
of engine construction, various types of 
engines and typical installations. In bul- 
letin 602 the same company describes its 
bracket and engine types of generators 
for direct and alternating current. 


VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL—A 
handbook covering the subject of vari- 
able speed control has been issued by 
the Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
It covers specific requirements for speed 
control, engineering data, descriptions 
of new designs of Reeves variable speed 
transmissions, service manual covering 
installation and maintenance and a 
service record for listing transmissions 
in use. 

SMALL DWELLINGS—Better busi- 
ness bureau of St. Louis, Julius Seidel, 
chairman of the construction industries 
division, has compiled a set of 27 speci- 
fications for various steps in the erec- 


tion of a complete dwelling and has pub- 
lished them as good practice specifica- 
tions for small dwellings. While de- 
signed for local use it offers a model for 
other cities, the fundamentals being ap- 
plicable in any city. 

SPEED REDUCERS Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co., 111 North Canal 
street, Chicago, has in preparation a 
new data book and catalog on its line 
of worm gear speed reducers. It will 
cover evolution of the worm gear, de- 
sign, materials, manufacturing methods 
and selection of types. Included are data 
tables, curves, formulas, working prob- 
lems and illustrations. 


PUMPS—Nonclogeing pumps, heavy 
duty, screenless, enclosed shaft types, 
are described in bulletin 128 by the Chi- 
cago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram street, 
Chicago. This bulletin is supplementary 
to another recent publication on the 
open-shaft type, No. 126. Single and du- 
plex types are shown, architects’ and 
consulting engineers’ specifications are 
capacities, 


presented and tables give 


heads and horsepowers. 

SPEED REDUCERS Worm gear 
reducers manufactured by the 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
1401 Roosevelt road, Chicago, are de- 
scribed in bulletin No. 49. Description, 
illustrations, data tables and details of 
parts make it a complete presentation. 
These reducers are for small electric 
motor drive, capacities to 7 horsepower 
with ratios from 5-1 to 50-1. They sup- 
plement the heavy-duty reducers of this 


speed 


W. A. 


company. 
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